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A DISCUSSION OF THE 


RAILROAD PROBLEM* 





Director General Walker D. Hines Tells Lumbermen of Policies of the United States Rail- 


road Administration and Some of Its Difficulties 





I am very glad indeed of this opportunity to talk with you 
gentlemen about this problem which is of such vital interest to the 
country at this time. 
coming in closer contact with the railroad situation than you gen- 
tlemen do. It is of paramount importance to you as shippers, and, 
I take it, proper railroad service to the lumber industry is just as 
essential as it can be to any industry. In addition to that, you 
are affected to a large extent by the competition with the railroads 
in your territory for labor, at least for certain important classes 
of labor. 

Then again you are sellers of large amounts of material to the 
railroads. You are vitally interested in the purchasing policy 
of the railroads. 

I thought, therefore, that [ would like to take advantage of this 
opportunity to speak very briefly at the outset of some of the 
policies of the Railroad Administration. I am a profound believer 
of the advantage that comes from 


I suppose there is no group of business men 


get the railroad service on the best possible footing from the stand- 
point of the needs of the public, so that, whatever the future solu- 
tion of the question may be when that solution is put into effect, 
it will at least have @ good starting point in the way of a proper 
and convenient service to the citizens of this country. 

Now, the next matter I wanted to mention briefly is the policy 
of the Railroad Administration in the matter of rates. Under the 
Federal control act the President, thru his deputy, the director 
general of railroads, has the power to initiate rates, and to put 
them into effect in advance of approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That is a very great power. Last May, as a war 
measure, a general increase in rates, both passenger and freight, 
thruout the country was made on very short notice. That was 
done as a war measure, and, as other things were done during the 
war, it had to be done promptly and decisively, and without a great 
deal of discussion in advance. But, in that respect also, I felt that 
with the signing of the armistice the conditions were entirely 
changed and that we ought to approach any readjustment of the 
rate structure in this country with the greatest care, and with an 

earnest desire to avoid making 





a clear understanding between 
people whose interests interlock in 
any way, and I want to let you 
gentlemen know what I am trying 
to accomplish, so that in meas- 
uring what we do you ean at least 
have in mind the purpose and in- 
tent with which the thing is un- 
dertaken. 

Kirst, it was my policy and pur- 
pose to attempt as far as possible 


a great meeting. 





This issue contains the report in 29 
pages of the first American Lumber 
Congress—a comprehensive report of 
It should be pre- 
served for frequent future reference. 


mistakes which would be prej- 
udicial to the business or to the 
consumers of the country. 

In order to carry out that pur- 
pose more fully the division of 
public service and accounts which 
had existed thruout the war, both 
to supervise railroad accounting 
and the relations of the Rail- 
road Administration with the 
shippers, was divided so as to 
have in the administration a divi- 








to restore railroad’ service to 
the sort of service which was 
rendered before the war. During the war everything had to give 
way to the winning of the war, and the convenience of the individ- 
ual shipper or passenger had to be in many cases postponed for the 
urgent necessities of the war. I felt when the armistice was signed 
that a complete change had come over the situation. The things 
which up to that time had to be done to win the war, in preference 
to doing the things which the business man and the citizen needed, 
and had a right to expect, no longer needed to be done in that way ; 
and it seemed to me the policy which the Railroad Administration 
ought to pursue was one of trying to restore prewar conditions of 
service as rapidly as feasible ; and I have preached that consistently 
to my associates ever since. My belief is that substantial progress 
has been made in that direction, and that, measuring the service 
now with the service, say, of six months ago, the conditions are 
more satisfactory to the individual shipper. 

Of course nothing is perfect, and anything so extensive as the 
railroad industry in this country must be far from perfect in its 
realization of its ideals; but I want you to know what our ideals 
are; and I shall welcome at all times any advice or suggestions as 
to any respect in which we are falling short of rendering the sort 
of service to the public which we believe it is our duty to render. 

This present Government control of the railroads is purely 
temporary in character, and I feel that the most useful service I 
ean render to the country is to serve in this temporary period to 





* Address delivered before American Lumber Congress, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, April 16, 1919. 





sion of publie service which would 
devote its entire time to the problem of seeing that these complaints 
of the public as to service and as to rates were adequately consid- 
ered, and to consider from the public standpoint all proposals with 
respect to rates. That separate and exclusive division of public 
service was created, and it is now our policy that no ehanges of 
substance in rates shall be made except with the concurrence of 
that division, That is, the division of traffic (which corresponds 
to a traffic department of a railroad) must get the concurrence of 
the division of public service, which approaches the matter entirely 
from the standpoint of the public interest, as distinguished from 
any interest of the railroads, before any substantial modification 
of the rate structure can take place. 

If there is a disagreement between the division of traffic and 
the division of public service, the matter has to come to the director 
general for his determination in the light of the facts that are pre- 
sented by those two divisions which are approaching the matter 
from somewhat different standpoints. 

In order to avail ourselves of all practicable light in dealing 
with these matters, we keep in touch with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and on intrastate matters we keep in close touch with 
the State commissions. 

[ am a great believer in the view that this country is too big for 
anybody in Washington to know the whole situation, and the more 
we can get in touch with the local agencies, and understand the 
local point of view, the more nearly we shall accomplish our ideal 
of rendering a proper public service and proper rate. 

(Continued on Page 64.) 
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THE BoLSHEVIKI shot a man for living in a 
brick house. They are evidently preparing a 
mighty keen market for the lumber to be cut from 
Russia’s forests. Perhaps they intend to keep it 
all for home consumption and so will not enter the 
export market. 


WartTIME demurrage rules are to be modified in 
the near future and lumbermen are to have two 
average agreements instead of one as formerly, 
inbound and outbound shipments being separated. 
The change with further details will be soon an- 
nounced and made effective. 


THE BUILDING and loan association idea is to 
have a traveling missionary in Kansas furnished 
by the State. When you see such an innovation 
bob up in that section of the Southwest you may 
feel reasonably certain that Jim Moorehead was 
the man who started the thing. 


YEA, VERILY, there be architects of various de- 
grees. There be some of them that do not know 
which is the front end of a board; and others that 
are so well informed about lumber that they can 
point out to the man that made it wherein he hath 
grievously ‘fallen short of his opportunities and 
responsibilities. But then, one can detect similar 
diversities among lumbermen themselves. 


A FREQUENT cause of injury is the upturned nail 
so often found protruding from bits of boards 
where building, remodeling or repair work is be- 
ing done. During 1916 there were 13,728 injuries 
reported from this apparently trivial cause. Many 


eases were serious, because of infection and blood 
poisoning following, and death resulted in numer- 
ous instances. Don’t allow pieces of board with 
upstanding nails to lie around. 


In THE State of Washington hereafter when- 
ever a workman gets hurt a ‘‘first aid kit’’ will 
be at hand for proper care of the injury. A new 
law requires that such kits be kept where fewer than 
fifty workmen are employed, and for a larger 
number must be supplemented by a ‘‘ dressing sta- 
tion,’’? which means, however, merely a stretcher 
and suitable place to care for the injured man 
until medical aid is reached, not necessarily the 
regular employment of a nurse or physician. 


PRESENT DEVELOPMENTS indicate that in the near 
future the carpenter’s kit of hand tools will be 
largely replaced by an equally compact kit of hand 
tools whose cutters are electrically driven. We are 
not speaking of small bench machines such as buzz 
planers, saws, grinders ete. but of tools that are 
moved upon the work which remains stationary. 
We already have electric drills, screwdrivers and 
handplanes and the electric handsaw adapted for 
either ripping or crosscutting is equally practical, 
altho it will of course assume a circular form. 





Closer Co-operation Will Result from 
First American Lumber Congress 


In the successful holding of the first American 
Lumber Congress in Chicago this week the lumber 
industry has taken an advanced step that has 
placed it in its rightful position among the lead- 
ers of organized industry, and has accomplished 
an end long urged and sought by this paper and 
by those far sighted, keen visioned men in the in- 
dustry who have realized that without this kind 
of cooperation little real progress could be made 
toward a successful solution of its problems. 

The American Lumber Congress brought together 
representatives of every branch of the industry, 
enabling manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
to get a clearer understanding of each other’s 
problems and to devise methods for their solution 
in a ecobperative way. 

The dominating idea of the congress is that no 
section or branch of the lumber industry is suf- 
ficient unto itself but each is dependent on the 
others; what affects one, either favorably or ad- 
versely, affects all the others in the same way, 
and the entire industry will be benefited by con- 
certed action in proper publicity and promotion 
and in handling affairs of concern to the industry 
as a whole. 

This congress has demonstrated that a lumber 
dealer can not afford to close his eyes and ears 
to the problems of the manufacturer or to the 
record of what is transpiring in the manufactur- 
ing branch—nor can the manufacturer read and 
study only those things affecting him alone. Each 
must get a comprehensive view of what is trans- 
piring in the other’s particular field and thus 
be able intelligently to codperate for the good of 
both. It is on that foundation that the policy of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 4s an exponent and rep- 
resentative of the entire lumber industry has been 
laid. This paper does not believe that any branch 
of the industry will be content to read and study 
only the problems affecting it, but, rather, it be- 
lieves that, as demonstrated by the great American 
Lumber Congress in Chicago this week, every 
branch of the industry is determined to come into 
closer communion and fellowship with every other 
and to an even greater extent than ever before will 
want to keep informed on what all are doing and 
alive in knowing and helping to solve the problems 
of all. 

It is encouraging to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN to see the development of this splendid spirit 
of codéperation as typified by the American Lum- 
ber Congress, now to be known as the American 
Forest Products Institute, and to know that in 
endeavoring faithfully to present a composite word 
picture of all branches of the trade thru its col- 


umns it is performing a real service to the industry, 
leading it to a broader point of view, a more ex- 
tended line of thinking and to a more general 
realization of the great value and importance of co- 
operative effort for the whole industry that adds 
strength to each component part. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is devoting much 
space in this issue to the proceedings of the first 
American Lumber Congress in order that those who 
were unable to be present may get at least a fair 
idea of the trend of thought as developed in the 
addresses and discussions at this meeting, where 
were laid the foundations for the greatest con- 
structive program ever undertaken in behalf of 
the lumber industry. This record of a great meet- 
ing no doubt will be filed in many offices for easy 
future reference, for in it are many ideas and sug- 
gestions of value to the aggressive lumber mer- 
chant. 
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Decreased Immigration and Its Ef- 
fects Upon Lumber Production 


For many years lumber manufacturers have de- 
pended upon immigrants as the principal source 
of common labor and to a large extent upon this 
source for semi-skilled labor. In the South, it is 
true, negroes are largely employed, tho the employ- 
ment of immigrants was increasing until the 
inflow was stopped by the great war. At present 
there is a shortage of negro help because of the 
migration north during the war. 

Due to the formation of new nations in that 
section of Europe which has supplied the greatest 
part of immigration recently it is certain that 
the numbers coming to this country will be great- 
ly decreased. Not only this, but many of the 
laborers in this country, who were born in the 
sections affected, are now returning to Europe 
and it may well be that for some years the outflow 
will nearly, equal or exceed the inflow of labor into 
the United States. For example, approximately 
1,000 men a day are leaving for Europe thru the 
port of New York and this number is on the in- 
crease. It is true that thousands of men are yet 
to be released from the army, but on the whole 
these men do not and will not care to perform 
the kind of labor in the lumber industry ordinarily 
performed by the immigrants. 

This means that with the lumber industry op- 
erating under the stimulus of even a normal de- 
mand the supply of common labor and even some 
of the skilled labor will not be equal to the demand. 
This in turn means that wages will stay up, for 
wages follow the law of supply and demand just 
as the price of any commodity does. An inade- 
quate supply of labor means that lumber production 
will be a long time in reaching the prewar level. 
High wages also mean that there will be no de- 
crease from labor in the cost of producing lumber 
and this is another reason why present prices for 
lumber can not be revised downward. Labor sav- 
ing machinery will be employed to a greater ex- 
tent than ever in the lumber industry, it is true, 
and will do much to make up for the shortage of 
labor and in machinery of this kind and its im- 
mediate installation lies much of the hope of lum- 
ber manufacturers. 


ASKED AS TO the attitude of the retailers in his 
organization toward the transit car, which was the 
subject of a resolution adopted at the lumber con- 
gress in Chicago this week, the secretary of a 
large retail association replied that as this was 
a matter of too much importance to hazard a guess 
upon he expected to send out a questionnaire on 
the subject to his members. This is the sensible 
thing to do and is really about the only way to 
get a record of the actual sentiment among the 
country dealers toward this important question. 





Let’s Jump in and Boost 


Our Own Game 


The idea of a popular subscription to a lumber 
advertising promotion fund suggested at the Amer- 
ican Lumber Congress this week is one that should 
seize upon the imagination and make an effective 
appeal to the pocketbook of every individual con- 
nected in any way with the lumber industry. The 
only fault with the program as initially suggested 
is that it is not sufficiently ambitious. 

Something was said about a minimum of $50,000 
for the fund. A minimum of that low visibility 
should be easily reached by the traveling salesmen 
of the country alone, because it would require a 
subscription of only $1 a month from a little over 
4,000 individuals. There are probably over 40,000 
individual lumber retailers and a contribution of 
$1 a month from each would make a fund of over 
$480,000. There is no man who makes his living 
from the lumber industry who can afford not to 
make at least this minimum subscription, and this 
statement includes all varieties of skilled labor 
down to the shingle factories. There is no one of 
them who would not be individually benefited by 
more than $12 a year by a nationwide campaign of 
lumber promotion conceived and carried out by the 
publicity experts who are readily available for any 
such campaign. 

The minimum should be $50,000 a month instead 
of $50,000 a year, considering only $1 a month sub- 
scription from those individuals who can with good 
grace pay so small a sum. When it comes to the 


larger sum to be realized from the more impor- 
tant factors of the trade, if they take hold of this 
movement in the way they should there is no reason 
to set any definite limit upon our expectations, 

This proposition of lumber promotion igs one 
which of itself should not be permitted to lag for 
lack of proper methods. It will not be sufficient 
merely to print subscription blanks and to mail 
them out to such an address list as can be got to- 
gether. It should be backed by an organization 
nationwide in scope, quite as complete and quite as 
enthusiastic as those who have sold the Liberty 
bond issues. Lumbermen should volunteer not 
merely their dollars but their active personal effort 
in this cause. 

That the lumber industry can do great things is 
amply attested by many of the things that it has 
done during the war period. Is our vitality ex- 
hausted? Has the sleeping sickness overcome any 
of us? In view of the opportunities and the pos- 
sibilities for lumber, many of which have been 
opened up thru the vigorous industrial turmoil of 
the war period, are we to be downhearted and de- 
pressed regarding the future of our own industry? 
The answer should be a full throated NO, and it 
should be exploited in suitable text and illustration 
thru the public press, This we take it in a general 
way to be the function of the proposed promotion 
campaign. Let’s get busy with it. 





AS WE UNDERSTAND the matter, the railroad pur- 
chasing agents are doing their buying as usual 
and at current prices, modified by the fact that 
the Railroad Administration by agreement must 
maintain the roads in a certain physical condition 
and therefore must do more buying than the in- 
dividual roads would be doing under private man- 
agement; and modified by the further fact that the 
armistice found the railroads heavily stocked with 
supplies of all sorts and that the failure of Con- 
gress to vote the $750,000,000 asked for compels the 
roads to use up in borrowing money to pay interest 
and dividends the credit which otherwise would 
have been available for purchasing requirements— 
for which requirements $550,000,000 of the appro- 
priation was intended. You can figure from that 
just about how much lumber the railroads are 
in the market for at this time. 


Director General Hines and Lumber- 
men Get Acquainted 


A method that has been widely used in the past 
by Government officials in reaching the general 
public has been a public address before some im- 
portant gathering. Usually, however, such as- 
semblages have been representative of finance or 
law or of the large industries other than lumber. 
The appearance of the director general of railroads 
before the Lumber Congress in Chicago on Wed- 
nesday of this week was the first selection of a 
lumber body for important announcements and in- 
terpretations of governmental policies. It is, to 
say the least, significant of the more widely recog- 
nized importance of the lumber industry. 

The most obvious result of his address and 
of the discussion which followed it is that Director 
General Hines and the lumbermen have a better 
mutual understanding than before. This covered 
a number of points; among the more important 
being, however, that it was made clear in the 
matter of the steel prices that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration’s objection to the price agreement 
made by the industrial board was not merely as a 
purchaser of steel, but that these prices came to 
it in such a manner as would make their acceptance 
tantamount to a public announcement that they 
were the lowest that could be expected for the 
remainder of the calendar year. On the other 
hand, it appears to have been made more clear 
to the director general that, while this action was 
not a positive affirmation that these prices were 
too high but merely a negative admission that their 
reasonableness had not been conclusively proved by 
those who had offered them, the price effect upon 
the country was unfortunately as tho the director 
general’s objection to them had taken the more 
aggressive position. In other words, if his ex- 
planation of that position had not been reserved 
for this occasion but had more promptly been given 
publicity the depressing effect upon general busi- 
ness might have been much less. The director 
general announced that the railroads in their own 
purchasing were going ahead instead of withhold- 
ing from the market; but, it being pointed out that 


this was not as yet a matter of general public knowl- 
edge, he conceded the desirability of taking steps 
to get the information before the general public, 
and said this would be done. 

The outstanding feature of this interesting and 
very frank discussion, however, is that the director 
general of railroads carried away with him a very 
frank revelation of what the men in an industry 
more closely in touch with railroading than any 
other at the present time are thinking about; and 
he left behind him the impression of being a man 
of very definite convictions and with the courage 
and ability to defend them in give-and-take argu- 
ments, 

The address of Mr. Hines and the discussion in- 
cident thereto will be found on the front page and 
pages 64, 65, 66A and 66B of this issue. 


IN A TALK before a meeting of chemical engi- 
neers D. H. Tomlinson recently made the sugges- 
tion that plants for the manufacture of wood mo- 
lasses might be established and sell the product to 
centralized establishments for its fermentation and 
conversion into ethyl alcohol. A plant costs about 
$450,000 for the complete process, while the mo- 
lasses plant would cost only about $200,000. Tests 
have indicated that alcohol can be produced in an 
economical plant at a cost of about 12 cents a 
gallon, 





Retail Associations Form a National 
Federation 


This week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
contains the reports of many splendid things said 
and done at Chicago this week, None of them, 
however, was more important than the announce- 
ment of the formation of the National Federation 
of Retail Lumber Associations. At the Congress 
Hotel on Monday a number of retail lumbermen 
met, among them being many presidents of promi- 
nent retail organizations and the secretaries of the 
following associations: 

Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, Ken- 
tucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Lumbermen’s Association of ‘Texas, Llinvis 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York and 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

At the meeting a general discussion took place in 
which conditions thruout the retail trade were dis- 
cussed, as also was what each association is doing 
in the way of keeping its members informed of 
changing conditions. Out of this discussion came 
the realization that there is a striking need by all 
the associations for the continuance of the splendid 
service which was rendered the various associations 
by the Retail Lumbermen’s War Service Commis- 
sion during the last year. While most of the lum- 
bermen of the country are aware of the splendid 
work done at Washington by the Retail Lumber- 
men’s War Service Commission, it is pertinent to 
point out here that this commission was instrumen- 
tal in helping the Government to solve several com- 
plicated questions during the trying war period. 
Representing more than 10,000 retail yards, the 
commission was able to show the Government what 
the associations could do to be helpful to the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out its request regarding the 
need at that time of curtailing unnecessary build- 
ing. The commission was also instrumental in 
showing to the Government that many farm build- 
ings could be built by unskilled labor, and as a re- 
sult the Government permitted the building of new 
farm structures without a permit where the value 
would not exceed $1,000. That was a great help 
not only to the country at large but to retailers as 
well, The commission helped to solve many other 
problems of equal importance and the Government 
is on record as expressing its appreciation of the 
work that was done by the retail commission. 

The coming of peace does not mean that need for 
such an organization is at an end, and therefore the 
formation of the National Federation of Retail 
Lumber Associations is but the logical result of 
the many requests from retailers in all sections that 
the splendid work that was begun during the war 
time should be continued. There are going to be 
many questions involving the prosperity of the 
United States in which retail lumbermen can be 
helpful by means of the new organization. The 
cost to the individual retailer will be small in that 
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it will be met by an assessment of 10 cents a mem- 
ber. This will provide a fund so that whenever a 
question arises in which all retailers are interested 
the governing committee formed by the federation 
can come together and study it from its various 
angles, and whenever the Government is in need of 
information regarding the effect of changes in 
freight rates, changes in building ordinances, the 
creation of Federal home loan banks and many 
other important subjects this committee will be 
easily reached and can act quickly. Thus the com- 
mittee is in a position not only to be helpful to 
individual retailers and the different retail asso- 
ciations but a great benefit to home builders, to 
farmers and to citizens in the smaller communities. 


The executive committee is composed of four 
members as follows: 

James R. Moorehead, chairman, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
George E. Merrill, first vice chairman, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; J. A. Mahlstedt, second vice chairman, New 
—— N. Y.; A. C. Johnson, treasurer, Dubuque, 
owa, 

The size of the committee was increased from 
three to four in order to give the West representa- 
tion. The executive committee was empowered by 
the meeting to enlarge its own powers ‘‘in case 
of necessity, to include other than war and recon- 
struction matters that have a national bearing on 
the retail lumber industry and concerning which 
there can be no difference of opinion between the 
members of this federation and on which the mem- 


bers of the executive committee shall have agreed 
unanimously. ’’ 


The discussion at the meeting emphasized the 
importance of the individual retail dealer as a 
leading citizen of his community. There he exer- 
cises a jarge influence and ean be of great assist- 
ance in helping to form public opinion and in 
helping to form right standards of living, and it is 
for this reason that the Government has especially 
recognized him in the past and why the Govern- 
ment will continue to do so. Undoubtedly the com- 
munities in which retailers are located will. benefit 
from the formation of the National Federation of 
Retail Lumber Associations, for it is a splendid step 
in the right direction. 





AMERICAN: INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


With lines taut, and the Liberty loan selling or- 
ganizations in tiptop shape and on their toes 
awaiting the word, and with the financial machin- 
ery of the country in satisfactory condition, every- 
thing seems to be set for a vigorous drive for the 
Victory loan. 

Necessarily until this loan of $4,500,000,000 has 
been subscribed it will command first consideration 
in the business world. There is no longer doubt 
that the loan will be subscribed and paid for so far 
as the Treasury is concerned. Already the banks 
have purchased anticipation certificates of indebt- 
edness sufficient to care for the Victory loan, but 
business in the country is more concerned in the 
character of the subscriptions to the new loan than 
with the amount of subscriptions, for if the banks 
are compelled to accept in payment of the Treas- 
ury certificates of indebtedness the Victory short 
time bonds it is obvious to thinking men that the 
available amount of banking funds for business 


will be curtailed just that much, and this in conse- 
quence will find its reflection in the rate of interest 
which business men will be compelled to pay for the 
accommodation of the banks. 

Furthermore, the world is already facing a pe- 
riod that calls for careful consideration. In con- 
sequence of the tremendous note issues, or expan- 
sion of circulating medium, the moneys of the world 
have been greatly diluted, and a condition of the 
inflation of such proportion exists as to find a 
notable reflection in the price situation. This in- 
flated condition, together with the. attitude of labor 
to maintaining prices at or near the war level, in- 
creases the problem of the business men of America. 

Fortunately, the United States, thru the opera- 
tion of its modern banking system, has been able to 
hold in check the war time tendency toward infla- 
tion, and while this country has greatly increased 
its volume of circulating medium such increase is 
still predicated on gold with a margin to spare. 


It is essential, therefore, that the Victory loan be 
absorbed by investors and not banks, to the end 
that business may not be hampered in financing and 
that the Treasury may continue its policy of meet- 
ing its obligations and assist in the financing of 
foreign trade. Not since the Civil War have 
the exigencies of the financial situation called for 
the exercise of the best thought of business men 
and financiers with such urgency as at the present 
time. 

The announcement of the Victory loan has 
brought favorable comment from all sections of the 
country. Its flexibility, the rate of interest pro- 
vided for the two series, which affords a choice as 
to investment terms, together with other features, 
encourages the hope that the bonds will be popu- 
larly subscribed and thus relieve the banks of a 
burden and leave them free to finance business. 

On this page are presented the salient fea- 
tures of the various Liberty and Victory bond issues. 


UNITED STATES LIBERTY LOAN WAR BONDS AND VICTORY NOTES 
Characteristic features of the eight issues now authorized and outstanding and of the pending Victory issue. 










































































First Liberty Loan Second Liberty Loan se Fourth Fifth, or Victory 
Original and Converted Original and Converted berty Liberty Liberty Loan 
Loan Loan 
First Liberty First Liberty First Liberty First Liberty |Second Liberty|Second Liberty] Third Liberty Fourth Liberty 
Loan 3's oan Loan First Loan Second aan 4's oan Loan 4144's Loan 44's ae "io Ge 
(Original) Converted 4’s Converted 444’s | Converted 44's (Original) |Converted 4%4’s} (Original) (Original) 
Issued upon 
ron- on- i 
9 waite ot Sa ade te one "nk sane $2,000, 600,080 convernien of | $3,000,000,000 } $6,000,000,000 4,500,000,000 3-4 year 
$2,000,000,000 2 . wince ave ls 14's bef and half of |Second 4's be-| and over-sub- and over- $4,500,000, ye 
Origin offered before May 15, rh De 9 1918. Me ee § perore || over-subscrip- | fore Nov. 9, scription subscription convertible gold 
May, 1917 1918, in o ond oye Nov. tering Apr 24, 1919, - tion offered Oc-|1918, in conse- offered offered notes 
quence Of <n 8d “libecty oo Ath Litesty Lot tober, 1917 | quence of 3rd | October, 1918 | October, 1918 
Liberty Loan |3d Liberty an|4th erty Loan Liberty Loan 
Date of Issue June 15, 1917 Nov. 15, 1917 May 9, 1918 Oct. 24, 1918 Nov. 15, 1917 | May 9, 1918 May 9, 1918 Oct. 24, 1918]| May 20, 1919 May 20, 1919 
Maturity June 15, 1947 June 15, 1947 June 15, 1947 June 15, 1947 || Nov. 15, 1947 | Nov. 15, 1942 || Sept. 15, 1928] Oct. 15, 1938 | May 20, 1923 May 20, 1923 
Redeemable be- | Redeemable be- 
Deteunaite at ¢ June 15, 1932, June 15, 1932, June 15, 1932, June 15, 1932, || Nov. 15, 1927, | Nov. 15, 1927, Not Oct. 15, 1933, | fore maturity, fore maturity, 
Par at Op ." ¢ upon 3 upon 3 upon 3 upon 3 upon 6 upon 6 redeemable upon 6 June 15 or De- | June 15 or De- 
Governmen months’ months’ months months’ months’ months’ before months’ cember 15, 1922,|cember 15, 1922. 
(or any interest notice notice notice notice notice notice maturity notice with accrued with accrued 
day thereafter) interest interest 
Interest June 15 June 15 June 15 June 15 May 15 May 15 March 15 April 15 June 15 June 15 
Payments December 15 December 15 December 15 December 15 November 15 | November 15 || September 15 October 15 December 15 December 15 
*Convertible at Conversion Conversion Convertible at Convertible at 
Conversion par into bonds privilege Not Not privilege No Not Not holder’s option | holder's option 
Privilege bearing any Expired convertible convertible expired convertible convertible convertible |into 4% convert-|into 3% convert- 
higher rate Nov. 9, 1918 Nov. 9, 1918 ible gold notes ible gold notes 
" Purchases Purchases Purchases Purchases Purchases Purchases Purchases Purchases not Purchases not 
Sinking Purchases not applicable applicable applicable applicable applicable applicable applicable applicable Applicable 
licable 
Fund Seyene (See ‘*j’’) (See ‘*j’’) (See ‘*j’’) (See ‘*j’’) (See ‘‘j’’) (See ‘‘j’’) (See ‘*j’’) to issue to issue 
Tax Exempt See notes See notes See notes See notes See notes See notes See notes See notes See notes See notes 
Features a, b, ¢, d a, b,c, e, f a, b,c, e, f, 1 a, b, ¢, e, g, 1 a,b, c,e, f a, b,c, e, f, 1} a, b,c, e, f, 1} a, b, ¢, e, h, 1 a, b,c a,b, ¢ 
Subscribed $ Subscribed 96 960,047,000 a Fa ong 
Subscribed, $4,617,532, 4,176,516,850 989, A mited to mited to 
antina Subscribed $3,035,226,850. Allotted $2,000,000,000 Allotted, 3,808, 766,150 Allotted llotte amount amount 
a $4,176,516,850 || $6,989,047,000 offered offered 























*Convertible at par into bonds bearing any higher rate of interest at which any bond th h hort time obligations) are issued the United States during the war. 
and redemption of First 344’s Converted, the same as these original bonds, but in other saan tee mae new i ‘ ws , - 


TAX EXEMPT FEATURES 
State and Local Taxes 


Note (a)—Principal and interest of all Liberty bonds are exempt from all 


forms of State and local taxation except estate and inheritance taxes. 


Federal Taxes 
Note (b)—Principal of all Liberty bonds is exempt from all forms of Fed- 


eral taxation except estate and inheritance taxes. 


Note (c)—lInterest on all Liberty bonds is exempt from the “Normal” 


Federal income tax, until maturity. 


Note (d)—Interest on the first Liberty loan 31%4’s (unconverted) is exempt 


from all Federal taxes, except estate and inheritance taxes. 


Note (e)—The interest on a holding of $5,000 par value, aggregate of all 
percent and 4% percent Liberty bonds, and other short time 
United States obligations issued since Sept. 24, 1917, is exempt, until matur- 


issues of 4 


ity, from all Federal taxes, except estate and inheritance taxes. 


Note (f)—For the period of the present war and for two years thereafter, 
interest received after Jan. 1, 1918, on a holding of 4 percent and 4% percent 
converted and unconverted Liberty bonds of the first, second and third loans, 
the principal of which does not exceed $45,000 in the aggregate, is exempt 


from all Federal taxes except estate and inheritance taxes: 


Provided, how- 
ever, ‘‘That no owner of such bonds shall be entitled to such exemption in 


ssue. 


Maturity, interest dates 


respect to the interest on an aggregate principal amount of such bonds ex- 
ceeding one and one-half times the principal amount of bonds of the fourth 


Liberty loan originally subscribed for by such owner and still owned by him 
at the date of his tax return.” 


Note (g)—For the period of the present war and for two years thereafter, 


converted 4% percent bonds,” dated 


interest on an amount not exceeding $30,000 of the first Liberty loan “second 
ct. 24, 1918, issued upon direct conver- 


sion of the first Liberty loan 3% percent bonds in the exercise of the con- 


version privilege arising as a consequence of the issue of the fourth Liberty 


loan, is exempt from all Federal taxes except estate and inheritance taxes. 


Note (h)—For the period of the present war and for two years thereafter, 


interest on a holding not to exceed $30,000 of the fourth Liberty loan bonds 


Note (i)—All 4% 


is exempt from all Federal taxes, except estate and inheritance taxes, 


percent Liberty loan bonds are acceptable at 
interest in payment of United States inheritance taxes, provided 


ar and 
ecedent 


was the owner and holder of the bonds for at least six months prior to death. 


of each year. 


e amount 


Note (j)—The secretary of the Treasury is authorized to buy with the 
credit balance available in the sinking fund any bonds of this issue when- 
ever obtainable from time to time at an average — of par and interest, 
which purchases must not exceed 5 percent of t 
standing at the beginnin 
one year after the termination of the war. 


of bonds out- 


This sinking fund is available until 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


THE GENERA] BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The general business situation continues to im- 


prove. The announcement that the Victory loan 
will call for $4,500,000,000 is a business stimulant 
in that the consensus has been that a much larger 
sum would be called for and that money, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, has been held idle in order 
to meet the demand for the loan. Now that a 
definite figure has been set that is lower than 
was expected much of this idle money can be put 
in present business activities. Generally speak- 
ing, trade is good in all lines of retail business, 
particularly in the country. Another encouraging 
feature is that visible progress has been made in 
putting the peace treaty in shape to be signed. 
The general public also is slowly but surely com- 
ing to the realization that a new price level has 
been set in many things by the war, and a con- 
sequence is a steady but continual increase in 
the volume of building and similar undertakings. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 

Reference was made last we to the splendid 
condition of the winter wheat crop as set forth 
by the Government report. That report shows 
that the growing condition was 99.8 percent of 
perfect. Judging by the accuracy of the Gov- 
ernment report in former years, the winter wheat 
crop at least is assured, and as the largest acreage 
ever sown was put in last fall it is safe to say 
that, barring an unforeseen catastrophe, the crop 
this year will be the largest on record. The price 
of wheat is fixed at $2.25 a bushel, and the farmer, 
knowing the scanty possibility of securing more, 
will undoubtedly seek to convert his crop into 
money as quickly as possible. The result will be 
an unusual congestion of traffic during the wheat 
moving season. The yield of other crops, so far 
as can now be predicted, will be large, and the 
lumber purchaser who, in order to avoid the car 
shortage, purchases now will be assured of a sup- 
ply of lumber during the fall building season 
when it will be most needed. 


BOARDS AND THE BOX BUSINESS 


Most retailers grant that there is going to be 
a very. good farm trade this year. The farm 
trade, generally speaking, does not call for a 
great deal of the better grades of lumber, but 
shiplap, boards and dimension are the principal 
items. Right now it is hard to pick up some items 
of boards in the South and west C ast manufac- 
turers are rapidly getting fully booked up on this 
class of business. It is safe t~ say, therefore, that 
if buying of these items is contixued on the pres- 
ent scale there will be no accumulations ‘. man- 
ufacturers’ hands this fall. Just how much food 
will be shipped to Europe can not be determined 
at this time, and definit; information will not be 
available until after the conclusion of peace. It 
is known, tho, that quant’ties of food products 
will be shipped to both the needy of Europe and 
our own army of occupation. A great part of 
these products will be shipped overseas in wood 
boxes, and wood boxes very largely can be made 
from the same class of material that ordinarily 
goes into shiplap, boards and dimens‘on. Thus, 
if the box industry enjoys as good a demand in 
1919 as it did in 1918 retail lumbermen may find 
a strong competitor in the market for this class 
of material. 


THE SOUTHERN PINE TRADE 

There is a distinctl: more optimistic feeling 
among both buyers and sellers of southern pine. 
Retail buyers are gradually satisfying themselves 
that prices will not be reduced, and the result is 
that the volume of new orders is increasing. It 
is true also that production has been increased, 
due to better weather conditions largely, but new 
orders have fully kept up with increased produc- 
tion. Retail lumbermen find that business is bet- 
ter than they expected. As one who was in at- 
tendance at the American Lumber Congress ex- 
pressed it, ‘*During March I did about twice as 
“ much business as I expected to do. Just where 
this business came from I do not know, but I am 
satisfied because it did come. The result is that 
I have had to do a great deal more buying than 
I expected to do.’’ Prices are firm and some in- 
creases were made, such as $1 on No. 2 common 


boards. One inch boards are in especially good 
demand and several instances were called to the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week 
where retailers were unable to place orders with 
southern pine mills and were compelled to turn to 
the Pacific coast in order to supply immediate 
demands. Oil rig timbers also are moving very 
well. Weather conditions thi1out the South, as 
a whole, have shown improvement during the 
week, and this is particularly grateful in the 
Southeast, where manufacturers stocks are badly 
broken and where the spring buying, altho late 
in starting, is attaining satisfying proportions. 
The market is not in a runaway condition but 
shows healthy progress. 


THE WESTERN PINES SITUATION 

In California and southern Oregon the demand 
for white and sugar pine is good and inquiries are 
passed from mill to mill in efforts to convert them 
into orders because stocks are badly broken and 
it is somewhat diflicult to place mixed car orders. 
The California trade is good and that with the 
East and middle West has been steadily picking 
up during the month. Manufacturers have prac- 
tically sold all of the lower grades of shop, a 
condition that also prevails in the Inland Em- 
pire. The demand for this class of lumber is 
picking up, but it will be several weeks before 
shop can be cut and kiln dried to shipping condi- 
tion. The spring cutting season is opening up 
fairly well in all sections, tho there is somewhat 
of a shortage of eflicient help. In the Inland 
Empire manufacturers are booking a fair amount 
of business, largely tor mixed cars, and most mills 
now have on hand good sized order files. A group 
of twenty-seven mills located in the Inland Em- 
pire report that for the week ended April 5 orders 
were booked for 11,475,000 feet, shipments of 
2,339,012 feet were made, while production was 
15,912,000 feet. Prices are firm. 


THE DOUGLAS FIR MARKET 

There has been practically no change in the 
volume of shipments and orders placed with the 
Douglas fir manufacturers. ‘!‘here has been, how- 
ever, an upward revision in prices and practically 
all quotations are now $2 higher than a week 
ago. Some concessions are given but the market 
is of a much firmer tone, and apparently it will 
not be long until discount sheet No. 2, applying 
to rail list B, will be generally in effect. Some 
mills have temporarily withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Buying of mixed car lots ts especially no- 
ticeable and, in fact, the retail trade is the most 
active branch of the business. For the week 
ended April 5 a group of 122 mills booked orders 
for 2,066 cars and shipped 1,751 cars, leaving on 
hand a balance of 8,604 cars of unshipped busi- 
ness. More special cutting business would un- 
doubtedly be appreciated by some of the mills, 
tho this condition will be relieved as soon as ves- 
sels are obtainable for the export trade. The 
sales territory of common fir yard stock and clear 
flooring and finish continues to increase and this 
is one of the reasons why orders booked keep up 
with production. Buyers unable to obtain needs 
in southern pine are being forced to turn to 
Douglas fir, and should the market suddenly im- 
prove it will be hard to place orders for fir, be- 
cause stocks are not accumulating at mill points. 
Labor conditions on the Pacific coast are fair at 
this time but there is a continual underlying hint 
of trouble that causes uneasiness. A group of 
122 mills report that for the week ended April 5 
67,000,000 feet were produced, while orders were 
booked for 80,250,000 feet and shipments of 67,- 
650,000 feet were made. 


NORTHERN PINE POINTS 

The northern pine mills are receiving a steadily 
increasing volume of orders and while some sellers 
report that a little more business could be han- 
dled they generally are well satisfied. Prices are 
very firm. There is comparatively little lumber 
in shipping condition. The demand for shop lum- 
ber. is increasing along with that for yard stock. 
A group of ten mills report that for the week 
ended April 5 3,193,715 feet of lumber and 1,363,- 
550 lath were shipped. For the previous week a 
group of eleven mills shipped 4,967,273 feet of 
lumber and 1,083,000 lath. For the week ended 


April 5 orders were booked for 2,099,513 feet, 
compared with 1,697,518 feet for the preceding 
week. Production showed some decrease, the fig- 
ures being 1,466,636 feet of lumber and 15,000 
lath, compared with 1,938,560 feet of lumber and 
263,000 lath for the previous week. 


THE SPRUCE MARKET 


The spruce manufacturers of the East are ben- 
efiting to a considerable extent from the slow but 
steady increase in building. The market, it is 
true, is somewhat spotty, but on the whole stocks 
are so small, and the prospective demand is so 
good, that unless the ideas of the buyers are met 
no sales are made. The amount of dry spruce 
in Canada is not so large as usual and with the 
present orders that manufacturers have it is prob- 
able that less will be shipped to this country than 
usual this summer. More spruce than usual is 
being cut on the Pacifie coast this year, largely 
because of the logs that were cut to supply air- 
plane material. These logs are of unusually high 
quality and a great deal of first class spruce is 
being obtained from them. It is evident that this 
wood, whose good qualities were so forced upon 
the public by the war, is to enjoy an excellent 
demand this year. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE MARKET 


Undeniably the tone of the North Carolina piné 
market improved during the week. The market 
is still not in a normal condition, but the man- 
ufacturers believe that with the increase in or- 
ders for both dressed and rough lumber they see 
the beginning of real business. A significant fea- 
ture of recent orders is that they are usually for 
small blocks of stock, and indicate that retailers 
and not speculators are doing the bulk of the buy- 
ing. Production is still very low, and in fact 
some mills have recently been shut down. For 
the week ended April 5 reports from forty-five 
mills showed a production of 6,700,000 feet, 42 
percent of normal. The cost of production pro- 
hibits manufacturers from making any material 
price concession in order to stimulate business, 
and as they find that a certain amount of busi- 
ness is coming and that it is increasing the feel- 
ing of confidence in the futuie is reflected in the 
predictions regarding the trend of the market in 
the next sixty days. Prices on a few items have 
been increased and the spread between the prices 
on certain grades as marketed by different man- 
ufacturers has decreased. 


WITH THE HARDWOOD TRADE 


From the standpoint of the seller, the hard- 
wood market is in excellent shape. The demand 
for almost all grades of hardwood has materially 
increased during the week and some items are 
now very hard to find in shipping condition. 
In the North the manufacturers possibly are in 
a little better shape to fill rush «~ders than in 
the South, tho even in the North stocks of dry 
hardwood are unusually small for this season. In 
the South production has been increased some- 
what, tho weather conditions have not been of 
the best during the week, and in more than one 
manufacturing center operations are still mate- 
rially curtailed. Labor remains inadequate in 
supply and inefficient in character and thus con- 
tributes to small production and increased cost 
of manufacture. Oak in No. 2, two inches and 
thinner, is a very hard commodity to secure dry, 
and the same is true of other items. With the 
truck and automobile manufacturers entering the 
market extensively, hickory is in very good de- 
mand, and so the list might be extended almost 
indefinitely, for practically all lines are taking 
an increasing amount of hardwood. Another en- 
couraging feature is that the hardwood flooring 
trade is reviving. Not only is hardwood flooring 
called for in building, but because of the large 
amount of remodeling that is being done imme- 
diate supplies of oak and maple flooring are 
needed. Manufacturers of sash and doors and 
interior millwork are doing a great deal of figur- 
ing and undoubtedly some of this will result later 
in business. Prices have advanced on the items 
in greatest demand. Just now the volume of or- 
ders being booked exceeds the production of hard- 
woods, taking the country as a whole. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


FELLING TREES BY ELECTRICITY 

We would ask you to kindly let us know what con- 
cerns use electrically heated bars or cable to cut down 
trees in the forests. We understand that this method 
is used instead of sawing and we have inquired of the 
General Electric Co., but it informs us it has no regular 
device for accomplishing this. 

Should greatly appreciate your informing us on this 
subject.—INnquiry No. 42. 

[The above inquiry comes from the New York 
office of a timber concern operating in Honduras, 
Central America. 

The inquiry probably refers to a German de- 
vice which is popularly understood to employ an 
electrically heated wire, but this is not the case. 
The wire itself is used as a belt which passes 
around the tree and over driving pulleys with elec- 
tric motor power. The wire, however, is heated 
solely by friction against the trunk of the tree. 

This process has a measure of success which is 
somewhat limited by the difficulty of securing a 
wire of sufficient tensile strength when sufflicient- 
ly heated to char its way thru the green wood. 
This method has never been introduced into the 
United States and is not believed to be practically 
successful.—EDITor. | 





CEDAR PENCIL SLATS WANTED 


As sample of no value I send you a sample of Mex- 
ican cedarholz (cedarwood) used for lead pencils. I 
beg you to inform me when American firms are in 
position to furnish such kind of wood. In this case 
let me know or send me their quotations, delivered 
cif. Genoa.—Inquiry No, 41. 


[The samples coming with this letter may per- 
haps be Mexican cedar but they have the character- 
istic odor of red pencil cedar from the United 
States. The slats in question are 7% inches long, 
3-16 inch full in thickness, but different from those 
got out in the United States by being only 14% 
inches wide. The inquiry comes from an Italian 
importer whose address will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EbITor. | 


CANADIAN TIMBEF LICENSES 

Please answer thru your Query and Comment de- 
partment or by mail what constitutes a timber license 
in British Columbia? Also, what is crown grant land? 

I have been told that timber purchased of the Brit- 
ish Columbia government is subject to a special tax 
of 50 cents per thousand when cut.—INQqQuiry No. 86. 

[Under the Canadian system of timber licenses 
the timber is sold at auction, the minimum bid fixed 
by the Government. The purchaser must erect a 
mill of specified capacity, usually 1,000 feet a day 
capacity for every five square miles of the timber 
limit. The payment of 50 cents a thousand when 
the timber is cut is known as a royalty. The 
amount bid per square mile is known as a bonus 
and is also payable when the timber is cut. In 
addition there is an annual crown rent of $2 a 
square mile, which, of course, runs annually until 
the timber is used. 

Crown grant land is Government land, compris- 
ing the great bulk of timber available in Canada. 

The system of Canadian timber dues as above 
described dates back in Ontario as far as 1826. 
In some recent timber sales, however, this tradi- 
tional method has been departed from and the tim- 
ber has been sold on a straight stumpage basis the 
same as in the United States. It is not yet known 
how far the new practice will take the place of the 
old system.—EDIToR. } 


MEASUREMENT OF LENGTHS OF LUMBER 
We have had a discussion with one of our custom- 
ers concerning measuring, he contending that a board 
measuring, say, 6 feet 8 inches, should be called 6 
feet, while we contend it should be 7 feet. His rule is 
that all under 9 inches should be dropped and over 
called the next foot higher, while we have always sup- 
posed the dividing point to be 6 inches. We would 
greatly appreciate your advising what the generally 
accepted rule is regarding this.—INquiry No, 76. 

[This dispute apparently arises from a misun- 
derstanding of the provision in the National Hard- 
wood rules which reads as follows: 

‘‘In the measurement of lumber of random 
widths, fractions of over one-half foot as shown 
on board rule must be counted up to the next 
higher figure; fractions of less than one-half foot 
must be counted back to the next lower figure; 
fractions of exactly one-half foot must be divided 
equally between buyer and seller.’’ 

Similar language occurs in the rules of the old 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. The foot here spoken of, however, 
does not refer to length of the lumber, but to feet 
board measure as shown by the kind of rule used 
in the measurement of hardwoods, which gives a 
reading directly in board feet for the measurement 
of the board. 

As far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows, all 
commercial lumber is measured on the basis of 


standard lengths. Where these standard lengths 
are in even feet a board 12 feet 8 inches long (or 
even 13 feet 8 inches long) will be measured as 12 
feet. Where the standard measurement is of odd 
and even feet the board will be measured back to 
the foot measurement, fractional inches being dis- 
carded, whether more or less than 6 inches or 9 
inches. Hardwoods permit odd lengths as well as 
even lengths in feet, altho usually limited as to 
the proportion of odd lengths and of short lengths. 
—LEDITOoR. } 





USE OF SALT IN SEASONING LUMBER 


We are seeking information as to the practicability 
of soaking thick ash, oak and hickory with a salt solu- 
tion to prevent season checking. During our experience 
we have received a small quantity of lumber so treated 
which was very satisfactory, but we are without the 
information as to the percentage of salt to use and the 
length of time required. If you or your readers could 
give us this information it will be highly appreciated.— 
INQuiIRY No, 46. 


[The above inquiry comes from a firm of large 
eastern wholesalers. In 1917 a discussion oc- 
curred in this department regarding the protec- 
tion of lumber from insects and J. O. Devries, of 
Weldon, N. C., suggested that the use of salt in 
seasoning lumber tended to protect it from insects 
in addition to its influence in reducing season check- 
ing. He was asked to explain further on this 
matter and in the issue of March 24, 1917, replied 
as follows: 


With reference to the use of coarse salt used by me 
in curing and seasoning thick lumber I do not know 
of anyone who makes a practice of its use, but I have 
recommended it to a number at different times. It is 
an old idea used by wagon builders in curing their 
wagon stock many years back, when wagons were 
wagons to last. I have used it for twenty years on 
thick oak, where I have piled it to season out. I put 
plenty of salt on the plank and pile on 44-inch strips. 
There will be no insects and very little season check- 
ing if it is piled properly. ‘The salt does not hinder 
the seasoning but adds much to it and leaves the lum- 
ber in better condition when seasoned. 

I will relate an observation which I made about 
five years ago showing the advantages to the life of 
lumber from the use of salt. I was part owner in an 
old barge, the Susquehanna, built and operated for 
many years by one of the large ice companies of Balti- 
more, Md,, in transferring ice during the summer 
months from their large supply housed up north along 
the rivers where the ice was cut in those days. We 
had no further use for the old barge in our business, 
so I decided to wreck her for the iron and lumber in 
her. In taking off her outside plank I found that the 
planks were of the best Georgia heart pine 2 inches by 
12 inches, from 30 to 50 feet long. Her posts were of 
4-inch by 4-inch best white oak 12 inches apart, leaving 
a pocket between the sides and posts 4 inches by 12 
inches. These pockets I found had been filled with 
rock salt. I surmise that this salt was used for two 
purposes, one for protection to the ice, the other for 
protection to the outside planks when the barge was 
not loaded and was exposed to the dry summer heat. 
The salt kept the sides moist and prevented the seams 
from opening and leaking when the boat was again 
loaded. This barge was built in the 1860’s; her sides 
had been repaired since her building. I sold the old 
planks at $20 a thousand for floor decking, so you can 
see that they were well preserved. There was no trace 
of worm in her bottom. 


In the issue of April 7 another contributor made 
the following observations: 


Regarding the use of salt in curing or drying lum- 
ber, comment upon which I noticed in “Query and 
Comment” recently, I think the reason that it helps in 
the seasoning and prevents checking is because salt 
keeps the surface damp. In other words, salt in a 
measure acts as a humidity regulator and facilitates 
the drying of lumber from the inside out instead of 
from the outside in. In this way it acts on the princi- 
ple of the humidity regulated dry kiln invented and 
perfected at the Forest Products Laboratory. Salt 
absorbs what is known as water or crystallization from 
the air and so at all times is more or less damp unless 
some foreign substance is added to prevent this action. 
Other chemical salts act in the same manner. In the 
barge which had the partitions between the inner and 
outer sheathing filled with rock salt I suspect that the 
salt was put in solely to keep the timbers from drying 
out and so contracting with the attendant opening 
of the partitions. ‘The presence of the salt would 
tend to melt the ice rather than to preserve it. As 
wood is a nonconductor of heat, or at least a poor one, 
the salt would have little effect upon the ice.. 


Regarding this contribution the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN commented as follows: 


The above contributor undoubtedly has the proper 
conception of the rationale of the use of salt in the 
seasoning of lumber. It will be recalled that a recent 
contributor, Mr. Devries, described his method of 
sprinkling coarse salt over successive layers of thick 
hardwood lumber in the pile when piled green for air 
seasoning and stated that this helped materially to pre- 
vent checking of the stock in the seasoning process. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a previous discussion 
of this subject quoted a statement to the effect that 
salt is used in the framing of vessels between the inner 
and outer sheathing as a preventive of dry rot. It 
would have this effect because it is itself in strong solu- 
tion toxic to vegetable growth, but undoubtedly it 
would also help to some extent in keeping the hull 
planking tight, as the above contributor suggests. 


This matter is reprinted because the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN believes that the use of salt is de- 
sirable in the seasoning of valuable grades of lum- 
ber and will well repay the expense even at the 
present cost of a cheap grade of barrel salt.— 
EpiTor. | 


A FOREIGN LUMBER INQUIRY 


We have an inquiry from our representative in Italy 
for a substitute for Italian walnut. 

Can you advise us of any wood in this country that 
can be substituted for it?—INnquiry No. 53. 

[The above inquiry comes from an exporting 
firm dealing in merchandise of all sorts. American 
walnut is of course the wood most nearly like the 
Italian walnut, especially the figured grades. Fig- 
ured red gum is, however, often manufactured into 
high grade furniture in this country and finished 
so as to be a very close imitation of the Circassian 
walnut, which is of the same botanical variety as 
the Italian. 

The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request.—EDIToR. ] 





OCEAN GOING LOG RAFTS 


Can you let me know in what journal or magazine 
I may read of the construction of ocean going log 
rafts, also where I may see cuts and data as to their 
construction? I refer particularly to the types of rafts 
used in conveying logs from the Ottawa River to New 
Orleans and also from Puget Sound to San Fran- 
cisco. Wish to get all data as to construction cost, 
arrangements, insurance etc. Hope you can tell me 
where I may obtain this information and also de- 
tailed information as to the different devices and their 
success.—INQuIRY No. 85. 


[In its issue of Jan. 25, page 35, the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN gave a column description of the 
latest type of ocean raft suitable for either logs or 
lumber with two illustrations. This is built ac- 
cording to the Bayley patents, which are controlled 
in this country by the Mercantile Transport Cor- 
poration, of New York City. This raft carries out 
in a general way the lines of a vessel hull, and the 
log raft is supplied with a cut-water of plank at 
the bow 30 feet in length, which facilitates its 
passage thru the water. 

The raft is tied together with lines of %-ineh 
steel tie rods, spaced 5 feet apart and running 
longitudinally, transversely and vertically, being 
tied together at the crossings. 

What were known as the Robertson rafts have 
been used in ocean towing on the Pacific coast for 
a longer period. These were constructed in a 
cradle and were cigar shaped—or rather in the 
form of a cigar which had been flattened to an 
oval cross section, 

Our inquirer may secure further information by 
addressing the Mercantile Transport Corporation. 
—EpIrTor. | 


SALE MEASURED BY BOUNDARY LINES 


We have read some of your opinions on legal ques- 
tions and would ask if you will kindly give us your 
opinion on the following hypothetical case, and if you 
know of any court decisions bearing on the matter will 
you please mention them: 

A sells to B the lumber to be manufactured from all 
of the timber standing on a lot which A has bought, 
estimated at 400,000 feet at a price f. o. b. cars at 
shipping point. 

B goes to examine the timber but after going about 
one-third the distance up the mountain decides he can 
not make the trip on account of not being able to 
climb the mountain; therefore sees but little of the 
timber. 

When A starts to cut the timber off he is notified by 
C not to cut timber on a certain part of the lot, as he 
claims he owns it. 

A hires an attorney to look up the title but the 
attorney can not decide who has best title to that part 
of the lot, it being a question of lines overlapping. 

A did not point out any lines to B and B did not 
see any of the timber on the part of the lot in question. 
A ships B all the lumber cut from the lot. Is A liable 
to B for damages on account of not cutting the timber 
on that part of the lot where title is questioned ? 

A prompt reply will be appreciated, as this matter 
must be decided at once.—INQuiry No. 48. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no citations to 
similar cases but does not believe that this prob- 
lem presents any particular difficulties. The buy- 
er is entitled to the lumber from all of the timber 
upon the described parcel of land. In as far as its 
boundaries are not legally defined his rights under 
the contract are also not defined. The seller hav- 
ing delivered that portion to which he knows he 
has title has filled his contract as far as he can 
until the conflicting claim is adjudicated. If it is 
decided in his favor that decision shows that the 
timber in question belongs to the buyer and he 
should then proceed to manufacture and deliver 
it. If, however, it is decided that the land in ques- 
tion does not belong to him his contract with the 
buyer of the lumber from the timber is completed; 
for there are decisions to the effect that ‘‘if the 
description of the land on which the trees stand 
is erroneously given the purchaser will require no 
title to timber on land which did not belong to the 
vendor.’’ Thus says McKinney in ‘‘ Essentials of 
American Timber Law,’’ and he refers to a Min- 
nesota and a Kentucky case to support this state- 
ment.—EDITor. } 
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SEEK TO DECREASE PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 


Southern Pine Association Issues Initial Safety 
Bulletin—New Report System Inaugurated 


New Orueans, La., April 14.—The Southern 
Pine Association sent out to its subscribers last 
week the first of its ‘‘safety first’’ bulletins, with 
the request that they be posted where the employees 
can see them. Accompanying the posters is a work- 
ing plan of a bulletin board, with the suggestion 
that the mills have such a board constructed for 
displaying the bulletins as they are sent out. 

W. Graham Cole, the association’s director of 
safety and industrial relations, also prepared and 
the association is sending out copies in triplicate 
of accident and report forms, to be used by the 
mill, yard and woods foremen, The report sug- 
gests that the accidents be reported as they occur, 
instead of in bulk at the end of the month. It 
asks that one copy be forwarded to association 
headquarters, the others being retained for the em- 
ploying company’s records. In ease of a fatal 
accident, it suggests that the account of the acci- 
dent be wired in, Accompanying the report is 
another blank form, headed ‘‘Summary of Time 
Lost,’’ to be filled in with date of employee’s 
injury, date of recovery or return to work, and 
total number of hours lost. 

This represents a first step toward compilation 
of accident statistics for the southern pine industry. 
Director Cole expects to visit the mills later on 
and inspect machinery and safety conditions. Asso- 
ciation subscribers meanwhile are solicited to send 
in suggestions for the ‘‘safety first’’ bulletin 
service, concerning any other feature of the safety 
campaign, 

Another matter touched upon in the eurrent 
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the roof. In this instance they are not dormers 
but scuttles. 

Much is made of the front door framing in most 
of these examples. If there is a porch the kitchen 
entrance instead of the front doorway is usually 
given the benefit of it. The use of white paint 
is in some instances not confined to the side and 
outside trimming but appears also upon the brick 
chimneys. Only one of the houses illustrated has 
dormer windows in the roof but it does its best 
to bring up the general average by showing three 
in the main roof and two in the lower kitchen roof. 
One old house has a two-story porch in front, 
covered by a roof which is an extension of the main 
roof of lower gracefully curving pitch. The sec- 
ond story windows under this porch are so high up 
that the lighting condition of the chambers upon 
which they open must have been one of perpetual 
gloom. Shingles and siding divide the honors al- 
most equally as exterior covering in these speci- 
mens. Taken altogether, the monograph is an in- 
teresting and useful addition to the series. 


URGE DOCK BOARD TO ENLARGE WHARF 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 14.—At a meeting 
Friday, attended by representatives of the various 
local business organizations, the Federal Shipping 
Board and the army quartermaster’s department, 
resolutions were adopted urging the dock board to 
increase its dock and wharf facilities so that ships 
entering the port may load and unload without 
delay. Dock board officials promise to do every- 
thing in their power to correct unfavorable condi- 
tions, but point out that shippers have been using 
the wharves for storage purposes, which is, they 
claim, the principal cause of the trouble, and that 
the Government holds 2,700 feet of river frontage 
on which it has stored supplies pending completion 
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From the Chicago Daily News 


THE WAR IS NOT OVER UNTIL THE BOYS ARE HOME 


circulars of the safety director is the campaign 
against venereal or social diseases. At the request 
of the Public Health Service the association has 
supplied it with a list of association subscribers 
and their addresses, with the understanding that 
each will receive copies of the standardized indus- 
trial program for fighting these diseases. This has 
been done as a measure of codperation with the 
Government, at the latter’s request, but it is pointed 
out that employers haye a direct interest in this 
campaign not only because of its moral value but 
because it will if successful greatly reduce lost time 
and increase the efficiency of common labor. 





OLD EASTERN LONG ISLAND HOUSES 


The April issue of the ‘‘ White Pine Architec- 
tural Monographs’’ is devoted to such old houses 
as remain on the eastern end of Long Island. These 
are mostly small and medium sized dwellings of 
modest pretensions, and from that very fact more 
valuable and suggestive than are larger structures 
for those who desire to secure ideas for the con- 
struction of modern dwellings of medium size. 

Most of these houses prefer to turn their eaves 
toward the street, and while one house shows its 
gable to the passerby the front entrance of this 
house is placed in the side under the one-story 
eaves. Some of the houses follow the New England 
fashion of bringing the roof down on one side to 
one story height. Usually this wider side of the 
roof is made to cover a one story kitchen in the 
rear, but in instances ‘it is reversed and appears 
on the front of the house. This wide expanse of 
roof, of course, gives less opportunity for second 
story windows, unless, as in the case of the old 
John Howard Payne house, windows are cut into 


of its army supply base. Immediate construction of 
additional sheds is planned. 


PLAN FOR HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 17.—The plans for the 
‘*Own Your Home’’campaign, which was started by 
the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, were discussed 
today at a luncheon at the Missouri Athletic As- 
sociation when representatives of the brick, cement, 
paint, plumbing, heating, financial and architectural 
interests were guests of the exchange. Joseph 
O’Neill, chairman of the special committee, pre- 
sided and several plans for putting the idea over in 
a big way were discussed. Nothing definite was 
decided upon but the plans will be taken up again 
at a meeting next week by an executive committee 
to be composed of a representative from each of 
the various industries most affected by the move- 
ment. It is expected that a program will then be 
outlined that will bring results, and in consequence 
many new homes will be erected in St. Louis. 


BUSINESS CLUBS AID VICTORY LOAN 


SEATTLE, WAsH., April 12.—Preparations for the 
Victory loan are going forward actively in this 
city, with practically every business club pledged 
to render all assistance possible to the loan commit- 
tee. The general headquarters of the various or- 
ganizations in the Masonic Club have been given 
over to the loan committee for the entire week of 
April 21, and the clubs will either forego their reg- 
ular luncheons or will find another meeting place. 
The indications are that Seattle will raise its quota 
with as much enthusiasm as was manifested during 
the first, second, third and fourth loans. 








NEW LUMBER COMPANY OPENS OFFICE 


Incorporators Are Well Known in Trade—Will 
Handle Varied List of Products 


PORTLAND, OrE., April 12.—The U. 8. Lumber & 
Box Co. has opened offices at 1009-1011 Gasco 
Building, Portland, to do a general lumber business, 
both rail and cargo. The incorporators of the com- 
pany are F. A. Douty, president; J. 8. Taylor, vice 
president; William L. Fries, treasurer, and 8. G. 
Bottum, secretary. Mr. Douty is a well known Port- 
land and Columbia River lumber manufacturer, 
being at the head of the Multnomah Lumber & Box 
Co., with a mill and a box factory at Portland, 
and of the American Export Lumber Co., which 
is building a fine new modern sawmill plant at 
Rainier, Ore., in place of one destroyed by fire. 
Mr. Douty took an active part in the work of get- 
ting out spruce airplane material and in aiding the 
Spruce Corporation in coérdinating with the spruce 
manufacturers during the war period. The lumber 
department is in charge of 8. G. Bottum, commonly 
known as ‘‘Doc’’ Bottum to a host of friends in 
the trade on the Coast and in the East. From a 
railroad agent at Merrill, Wis., in its palmy days 
of lumber manufacturing nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, Mr. Bottum graduated ihto the lumber 
and door manufacturing business there and later 
went to the Pacifje coast, locating in Seattle. 
Three or four years ago he moved to Portland and 
was in charge of the lumber sales for the Henry 
D. Davis Lumber Co., until the U. 8S. Lumber & 
Box Co. was organized and began business the first 
of this month. J. 8. Taylor who has been with the 
Multnomah Lumber & Box Co. for the last ten 
years is in active charge of the box shook and 
veneer end of the business of the new company. 
Besides handling everything in the way of north 
Pacific coast lumber, the new company will cater 
to the special sawed requirements of the trade in 
all grades of fir, spruce and hemlock. With its 
strong mill connections, located on deep water, it 
is able successfully to handle coastwise and export 
business, 


RETAILER HAS SPRING OPENING 


When one speaks of a merchant having a ‘‘ spring 
opening’’ it naturally is supposed that the term 
refers to a dry goods or millinery establishment. 
When you come to think about it, however, why 
should not the lumber dealér have a ‘‘spring open- 
ing’’ as well as any other line of business? The 
advent of spring marks the opening of the build- 
ing season, when his wares are most in demand. 
Anyway, the F. H. Gilerest Lumber Co., Overton, 
Neb., recently held a big ‘‘spring opening sale,’’ 
with more than 400 farmers in attendance. Many of 
them bought farm implements, which the company 
carries along with its lumber stock. 








HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION'S INSPECTIONS 


Salaried inspectors for the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association during March, 1919, inspected 
the following quantities at the points named: 











Feet 
Inspected 
CN Mla c:ait pe bes 664.00 Keo e Obes ceaes 914,211 
PE, NIN oo 6:5,9.0.0.0.0 bb.0-0-96.8.0.0 C8KS 510,798 
I  5.5.5,8.5 5-6 n- eR EE ORR ERO ES 99,820 
RE ree eee or ee 414,170 
Grand Rapids, Mich...........ccccceeeee 1,296,856 
RS a err 391,063 
i Se RNIN ie CUNT ara 333,550 
Aiton, and North Carole... cccccsccicses 285,863 
OES I er rere rr ware 346,312 
2 EE erg rire era re 934,592 
OE IPMN, GIB 660% ve stnct Obes eeeeus 173,120 
MUPOVODORS, TID s cccccccccccecrstenbireces 183,409 
Se cn 66. 4.5 5.0.6.5 0665 0.4.5 08 rE RO CCRC eS 221,241 
OUI SEN ss 060.650 656¥b0 4 65 640600 Oo 288,944 
Helena, AIK... cece. ‘ 268,768 
Chattanooga, Tenn ae F 354,464 
WOGnville, TODD... ccccese eeneneesees ives 621,983 
NE CRN 6.5.6, 5-61din be S188 01046 6 8 OO wad 65,252 
DTIACOl, DODD. ccccccvcvesces pebames eoees 202,390 
pe Se eee react ats ooo ate 
TIARA, CDs 6.0 bec.00e bes oe Ree teebee - 159,388 
LOUIS, TY. ove ccewes ee ra 831,835 
De te Fe EG 4.00.0: co ces itlod hee dy's.6- «0 174,962 
Baalo, W. IY. felt sce cscs IA one 426,151 
CS re eee er 232,320 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 2 

Boston, Mass.... ‘ ’ 

WOPOHLO). DOG ve ecccvevcvcnneveeercee eee» 90,855 
EE oa hic cb eRe a een perenne pee nee 10,247,971 


The following inspections were made by fee in- 
spectors: 





Menominee, Mich............. CpaSeeheses 350,093 

OE, Dy PERO n 6.5.0 06060000 C OCC CORES 376,379 

Traverse City, Mich 8 

Escanaba, CMs Ctnsrenececens 

Petoskey, Mich......... 

Pellston, Mich...... 

Hast Jordan, Mich. oe 

Cadillac, Mich........... pe eRe vcnaeKed 129,701 

IN IAS 9.6.5:5:5-5: 5 bien & S00 e Valee esas 750,169 

Baltimore, Md.........++- ee es 191,357 
MN es cog Sikes Wale eKab oe kp Reeee ove tan 14T 

Total original inspections.............00+ 12,969,118 


H. A. Hoover, the association’s chief inspector, 
reinspected 66,727 feet. 
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STORM DAMAGES KENTUCKY FORESTS , 


High Winds Level Valuable Hardwoods—Rains 
Add to Loss’ 


WHITESBURG, Ky., April 14.—Severe damage was 
done to eastern Kentucky hardwood tracts by high 
winds of April 10 and 11. News from the Cumber- 
land Mountains is that the high winds struck the 
‘Flats’? during the evening of April 11, laying 
bare acre after acre of the most valuable hard- 
woods, including oak, poplar and chestnut. Large 
areas were swept and in places rarely a tree was 
left standing. On the Virginia side of the moun- 
tain the winds were almost as disastrous. Reports 
from Knott, Pike, Leslie, Harlan and Perry Coun- 
ties tell of heavy losses. Timber land owners were 
the principal sufferers from the storm but a num- 
ber of manufacturers suffered heavy losses from 
damage to mills, sheds and lumber piles. 

Heavy rains following the winds caused a sudden 
rise in the mountain streams and resulted in floods 
disastrous to property. Many lumbermen had pit- 
ted logs along the streams awaiting tides to carry 
them down to the mills and as many of these logs 
were unbranded in some instances the owners lost 
them. The total losses to timber owners and mill 
men were very heavy. 

Some fruit growers had their orchards laid bare 
by the storm and the flood that followed inundated 
corn fields ang gardens. Roadways suffered heavy 
damage. 


EXPORT COMPANY OFFICERS NAMED 


A meeting of the subscribers of the United 
States Forest Products Co. was held at the Black- 
stone Hotel in Chicago on Monday and officers 
and directors were elect- 





Western Tie & Timber Co., Gideon-Anderson Lum- 
ber Co., T. J. Moss Tie Co. The Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Co. was among the coneerns who have 
taken back all soldier employees. 


BURN FOREST DEBRIS NOW, URGES CHIEF 


Tacoma, WASH., April 12.—State Forester Fred 
E. Pape is this week sending out warm weather fire 
warnings to loggers and mill operators and timber 
land owners, calling attention to the State forest 
laws and urging the need of timely action to pre- 
serve the forests from danger. Forester Pape es- 
pecially urges that all slashings or other accumu- 
lations of forest debris should be burned before 
the closed season begins. This work should be 
completed before the forests become dry. Forester 
Pape adds: 

‘*Do your burning within the next five weeks if 
possible so that smoldering fires may be extin- 
guished by late spring rains. Remember that put- 
ting off burning too long often causes lingering 
fires which break out anew in critical weather. 
Avoid this by burning early. Do it now. Respon- 
sibility rests upon the party whose duty it is to 
dispose of existing fire hazards. Burning should 
not be undertaken during windy weather or at any 
time without sufficient help, and an experienced 
fire fighter should be in charge.’’ 


LUMBERMAN’S WIDOW ACCORDED HIGH HONOR 


New Or.EAns, La., April 14.—Mrs. John Dibert, 
widow of the late Capt. John Dibert, one of 
Louisiana’s leading cypress lumbermen, was last 
Saturday awarded the Times-Picayune’s loving 
cup for 1917, as the citizen of New Orleans who 
did most for the city’s welfare and good during 
that year. The award, which was made by a com- 











ed tentatively. Details 
about the company, which 
had its inception at the 
recent annual of the 
Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, were given in last 
week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
At the meeting on Monday 
Massey Holmes of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was named- py 
president and Charles 8S. } 
Keith, of Kansas City, 29 
secretary, while the fol- 
lowing directors were 
named: 


B. F. Bonner, Kirby-Bon- " { 
ner Lumber Co., Houston, ’ 
Tex.; R. M. Hallowell, In- 
dustrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, La.; A. J. Peavy, 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La.; C. R. Bur- 
goyne, Stearns Lumber & 
Export Co., Pensacola, 
Fla.; E. A. Frost, Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La.; F. H. Far- 
well, Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Orange, Tex.; J. L. 
Dantzler, Dantzler Lumber 
Co., New Orleans, La.; J. 
S. Otis, H. Weston Lumber 
Co., Logtown, Miss.; J. H. 
McGowin, W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co., Chapman, 
Ala.; Peter Rosaco, Bay 
Point Mill Co., Pensacola, 
Fla.; A. L. Clark, Stan- 
dard Lumber Co., Live Oak, 
Fla.; J. R. McLane, Ala- 
bama & Florida Lumber 
Co., Nome, Fla., and 8S. M. 
Bloss, Lyon Lumber Co., 
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The Skinner & Eddy Corporation’s floating dry dock, which was built in five sec- 
tions at Port Blakeley, Seattle, Wash., and contains more than 5,000,000 
feet of Washington fir, is now in successful operation. It is known as a mar- 
in lift and has a capacity of 17,000 tons. Since going into commission the 
dock has lifted numerous vessels, including the schooner Wawonda and the 
steamship Botteneau ; and this week the immense structure, which is able to 
receive a vessel 550 feet long, took in the 9,600-ton steamship Edgehill. All 
five units were used. The picture shows a full rigged ship in the dock. 





Garyville, La. 

It was stated that the officers and directors were 
named only tentatively, tho it is possible they may 
remain as announced for a year. The company in 
organizing for export trade already represents an 
annual production of 776,000,000 feet of southern 
pine, and more subscribers are expected shortly. 
The company, with offices at New Orleans, is cap- 
italized at $5,000,000. 


RETURNING SOLDIERS ASSURED OF JOBS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., April 14.—A cablegram has been 
sent to Gen. Pershing by the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce assuring him that 616 St. Louis con- 
cerns have pledged themselves to reémploy all of 
their former employees who are in the service. The 
cablegram follows: 

Please advise all units containing St. Louis men, 
especially 12th Engineers and 35th and 39th divisions, 
that so far as we know there is no case of failure to 
reinstate a returned St. Louisan in his job and 616 
employers have signed this cablegram as a promise to 
hold positions for employees returning later. 

Among the concerns who signed the pledge were 
the following: Boeckeler Lumber Co., Fox Broth- 
ers Manufacturing Co., Stephen J. Gavin Lumber 
Co., Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co., Hall & 
Brown Woodworking Machine Co., Huttig Sash 
& Door Co., Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co., 
Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., St. 
Louis Lumber Co., Sterling Box & Lumber Co., 


mittee representing the leading exchanges and com- 
mercial organizations, was based upon Mrs. Di- 
bert’s donation of $300,000 to establish a tubercu- 
losis hospital. She also endowed a home for the 
Volunteers of America and made generous dona- 
tions to other charities. During 1918, Mrs. Di- 
bert equipped the Loyola Base Hospital Unit No. 
102, organized in New Orleans for service in 
Italy, at a cost of $150,000; gave $5,000 to the 
Charity Hospital for an ambulance, $5,000 to 
Hotel Dieu, $5,000 to Hope Haven, $5,000 to a 
private sanitarium tor the poor, $5,000 to each 
of the Red Cross campaigns, $3,500 to the Y. M. 
C. A. and United War Work funds respectively, and 
$1,000 to the Jewisl. relief fund. 


INCREASES PLANING FACILITIES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 15.—The facilities of the 
Milne Lumber Co. for handling the wants of its 
trade in southern pine have been greatly increased 
thru a deal just closed by which the company has 
purchased a new planing mill at Selma, Ala., 
known as the Rosemary mill, which has a capacity 
of 75,000 feet a day. The mill will be under the 
management of R. E. Lee Rainey, an expert saw 
mill man, Arrangements have been made for the 
exclusive sales of all lumber handled by the mill. 
E. J. Kell, sales manager of the southern pine de- 
partment, has just returned from a trip to Selma, 
where he closed the deal. 


ORGANIZE TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


Washington State Plants Form Safety Council— 
Movement to Spread 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., April 12—Steps were 
taken by Bellingham mills and other industrial 
plants this week to protect their workmen from 
accidents. The Local Safety Council of the Na- 
tional Safety Council has been organized and R. A. 
Mullenger has been employed as safety engineer. 
He predicts that within a year there will be a 
reduction of from 25 to 50 percent in industrial 
accidents in this section, basing his estimate in 
part on the fine results obtained at Everett, where 
a local safety council was formed in 1917. The 
members of the local council are the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, E. K. Wood Lumber Co., What- 
com Falls Mill and the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Co. and the Olympie Portland Ce- 
ment Co, These concerns employ more than 2,000 
men. 

Mr. Mullenger this week explained to local em- 
ployers and employees the workings of local safety 
councils and of the safety first acts passed by the 
last State legislature—house bills Nos. 235 and 
236, with the passage of which David F. Trunkey, 


manager of the Bloedel Donovan retail yards, had’ 


much to do as a member of the legislature. The 
explanation was made at a banquet attended by 
the officials of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
and twenty-six of their mill and logging superin- 
tendents and foremen. In the meantime Mr. Mul- 
lenger has had organized safety committees in all 
the mills and camps of this company and will ask 
for similar organization in the other member com- 
panies. The banquet was presided over by J. H. 
Bloedel, president of the company. Other officials 
of the company present were: Vice President J. J. 
Donovan, Secretary James H. Prentice, Treasurer 
F. E. Frost and General Superintendent CG. L. 
Flynn. Mr. Trunkey was also present and spoke 
on the recent accident prevention legislation of 
this State. 





FIRE DESTROYS A BIG MEXICAN MILL PLANT 


JUAREZ, Mexico, April 12.—Fire that is said 
to have been of accidental origin destroyed the 
large sawmill, box factory and dry kilns of the 
Madera Company (Ltd.), at Madera, State of 
Chihuahua, on April 6. The loss is estimated at 
$1,200,000 gold. The sawmill had a daily capacity 
of 250,000 feet. The Madera Company (Ltd.), is 
a British corporation that has suffered heavy losses 
by bandits and revolutionists during the last eight 
years. It owns a 3,000,000-acre tract of timber 
land adjacent to Madera. It also owns a large 
sawmill at Pearson, this State, and a box factory 
of big capacity at El Paso. The same interests own 
the Mexico Northwestern Railroad and other en- 
terprises in this country. It is stated that the 
destroyed plants at Madera will be rebuilt. 





ORGANIZERS EXTEND LOYAL LEGION 


SeaTtLe, WasuH., April 12.—Organizers of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen are act- 
ively in the field thruout the Puget Sound country, 
and repert encouraging results. The Loyal Legion 
is particularly strong in southwestern Washington, 
and along the Columbia River in both Washington 
and Oregon, and in the Oregon coast country. The 
Timber Workers’ Union is keeping a close watch 
on proceedings, but as yet has not been able to get 
much of a hold on the camps. Employers and em- 
ployees alike recognize the need of some kind of an 
organization among the men. It offers a 50-50 
break between capital and labor as far as moral 
and financial support is concerned, and at the same 
time leaves the management and operation of the 
Loyal Legion largely in the hands of the men 
themselves. 

Supplementing the work for the uplift of the 
men in the woods, Capt. John Anderson, retired 
logger, is pressing his campaign for good literature 
of all kinds to distribute among the camps. He 
has again placed ‘‘literature boxes’’ at prominent 
points in Seattle, and is assembling books, maga- 
zines and other kinds of printed matter. Thruout 
the war Capt. Anderson carried on this work in 
Washington and Oregon, personally visiting the 
camps, emphasizing patriotism and preaching 
against I. W. W.ism. In a year he made 177 
speeches and personally reached 110,000 men. All 
of the boxes formerly used to collect literature for 
service men will be entrusted to Capt. Anderson, 
who will repaint and reletter them, and take charge 
of the distribution of the collections. He will rig- 
orously censor the donations, and will reject every- 
thing of an obscene, inflammatory, incendiary or 
unpatriotic character. Capt. Anderson has the en- 
dorsement of leading lumbermen, who are giving 
him financial support in his undertaking to provide 
better surroundings for the men in the woods as an 
antidote for unrest and disloyalty. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN MEET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Orveans, La., April 16—Members of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club had 
a splendid meeting here today. There was a spir- 
ited discussion of manufacturing and market con- 
ditions and it was the consensus that the demand 
for hardwood lumber will soon be greater than the 
supply. In the last two weeks buyers have showed 
a tendency to order by wire and have evidently 
given up hope of breaking the market. President 
Phil A. Ryan, Lufkin, Tex., presided and R. M. 
Carrier, president of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, was an honored and 
interested guest. Secretary Frank Gadd, of this 
association, announced his fiftieth new member 
since the first of the year, and President Ryan of 
the club announced three new members. 

G. V. Patterson, Alexandria Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., Alexandria, La., gave an intelligent address 
on,cypress rules as applied to large and small mills 
which provoked a discussion. Henry Bohlssen told 
of the importance of cutting oak timbers for the 
market and the consequent profit. 

An Open Competition Plan meeting was held in 
the morning preceding the club meeting at which 
J. B. Robinson presided. Summarizing market 
conditions briefly, those present agreed that in- 
quiries are much better as well as the demand from 
furniture makers, oil fields and export buyers, as 
they are beginning to realize that dry stocks are 
searce and that the market can not be broken. 
Production is only a little over half normal. Stocks 
are 60 percent of normal. The labor situation is 
fair. Car supply is good, collections are good, and 
the outlook for business in the near future is 
bright. 

The next meeting will be Wednesday, May 15, at 
Shreveport, La. The following papers for the 
next meeting are planned: ‘‘Cost of Production,’? 
Frank R. Gadd; ‘‘Comparative Values in Cutting 
Timbers,’’? W. R. Miller, Oakdale; ‘‘ Centralized 
Selling,’’ J. B. Robinson, Mound, La.; ‘‘Oil Rigs 
Demand and Sales,’’ George W. Cleveland, Diboll, 
Tex.; and a speaker is to be assigned for the sub- 
of ‘“Why Lumber Journals Should Publish Specific 
Prices for Hardwood Lumber.’’ 


TO IMPROVE WATER FRONT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, Cau., April 17.—The California 
State senate has passed the Islais Creek leasing bill 
which will enable the harbor commissioners to im- 
prove the San Francisco water front, rentals to be 
collected from lumber concerns and other lessees. 


Ann Annee 


TO HEAR COMPLAINTS FROM LUMBERMEN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, OreE., April 16.—Senator McNary has 
announced that H. B. Spencer, director of pur- 
chases for the Railroad Administration, will be 
in Portland April 21 and 22 to hear personally 
complaints that lumber manufacturers may wish 
to voice regarding Government purchases of lum- 
ber. It is understood that Walter D. Hines, direc- 
tor general of railroads, and Edward Chamberlain, 
traffic director, will also visit Portland. Lumber 
manufacturers look forward with keen interest to 
a heart to heart talk with officials of this govern- 
mental branch which means much to the local 
lumber industry. 


TO DEVELOP SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 
[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ATLANTA, GA., April 15.—A league of cities to 
develop trade with South America was organized 
here yesterday afternoon at a meeting of 100 
manufacturers and bankers from Georgia, North 
and South Carolina and Florida. 

The capital stock will be $1,000,000. Ten thou- 
sand dollars was subscribed for preliminary or- 
ganization work. It is expected that the organiza- 
tion will be completed in two months. 

The league is the second step in a plan to de- 
velop trade between the Southeast and South Amer- 
ica. The first step was to organize the five ports 
of the Southeast, Wilmington, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Brunswick and Jacksonville. This has been 
done and arrangements are being made to secure 
ships from the Government, and a readjustment of 
freight rates on shipments to these ports is being 
sought. The second step was the organization of 
the manufacturers of the Southeast to secure car- 
goes for ship lines to be established from the five 
southeastern ports to South America. This was 
brought about at the meeting held here yesterday. 

The plan to secure for the Southeast its share of 
South American trade was proposed by Matthew 
Hale, of Boston, a member of the board appointed 
by President Wilson to settle labor disputes and 
vice president of the Liberty Ship Building Co., a 
Government organization. Largely thru him the 


five southeastern ports were organized as the South 
Atlantic Maritime Corporation, of which he was 
elected president. The meeting called yesterday 
by Mr. Hale was of leading southeastern manu- 
facturers and bankers. At the meeting a plan of 
organization was adopted allotting the stock to be 
subscribed by the different cities of Georgia, North 
and South Carolina and Florida and an organiza- 
tion committee to secure the subscription of stock 
was appointed. 

Addresses were made by Mr. Hale, William P. G. 
Haring, governor of the Federal Reserve Board; 
John E. Gardeen, of the National City Bank, of 
New York; C. L. Chandler, of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, of Philadelphia; C. E. Dobson, of Washing- 
ton, representative of Maj. Gen. Black, chairman of 
the port and harbors commission of the United 
States Government, and 8, Guyton McLendon, sec- 
retary of State for Georgia. 





MORE FOREST ENGINEERS TO SAIL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—The War Depart- 
ment announced today that the headquarters de- 
tachment of the second battalion 20th Engineers 
and the fourth and thirtieth companies have been 
assigned to early convoy. 





CONCERNS CITED BY FEDERAL BODY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinatTon, D. C., April 16.—The Columbia 
Graphophone Co. and the Aeolian Vocalion Co. 
have been cited by the Federal Trade Commission 
on charges of attempting to force dealers to main- 
tain standard fixed resale prices on their machines 
and records and of refusing to sell to dealers who 
insist on reselling to the public at their own prices. 
The companies were cited to make answer before 
the commission May 27 and 26 respectively. 





WOODEN BARRACKS FOR BORDER PATROL 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16.—Acting Secretary 
of War Crowell today confirmed a report that the 
War Department will build 160 small army posts 
along the Mexican border, stretching from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 
approximately 1,500 miles. 

The estimated cost for the job is $3,000,000. 
The barracks and other ‘‘shacks’’ will be of frame 
construction. Mr. Crowell said that the War De- 
partment, would keep down the expense as much 
as possible, using the cheapest material consistent 
with economy, and they plan to make the boys on 
border patrol more comfortable. 

This decision doubtless explains why the con- 
struction division has withdrawn further stocks of 
lumber that had been carried as surplus and turned 
over to J. L. Phillips and John Stevens to sell for 
the manufacturers. Mr. Phillips has been in the 
South, where he made several sales, When he 
returned to Washington he found that the War 
Department had withdrawn a large part of the 
30,000,000 feet left after previous withdrawals, 
including some of what he had sold. In order to 
get the materials on the ground long hauls must 


be made in many instances across country in motor _ 


trucks, thus adding to the expense of the work. 
Millions of feet of lumber will be used. 

The regulars on the border have been on patrol 
for a long time, and their stay promises to be 
indefinite. They have been living in tents and lead- 
ing a lonely existence. The War Department 
thinks they should be made more comfortable and 
has turned to lumber. 





WANTS FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinaton, D. C., April 16.—In connection 
with a call to the governors of all States to send 
representatives here for a conference April 23 and 
25, Seeretary of Labor Wilson tonight defined his 
department’s policy toward a permanent employ- 
ment service as follows: 

It is the policy of the Department of Labor to 
work toward a federated system of employment 
exchanges which shall be jointly financed by the 
Federal Government and the States, including mu- 
nicipalities, and managed by the States under 
proper supervision from the Federal Government 
so that every possible facility shall be given to 
wage earners out of employment in one locality or 
State to secure positions which are open in other 
localities, 

‘The purpose of the conference,’’ said the 
secretary’s letter to the governors, ‘‘will be to 
define and establish the most effective form of 
relationship between national and State employ- 
ment activities and in general agreement bring 
out a definite objective toward which all may work 
to the end that a thoro and comprehensive public 
employment service may be permanently estab- 
lished.’ 


MISSISSIPPI WATERWAYS ANNUAL 
[Special] telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 17.—A plea for the ap- 
pointment of a special Federal commission separate 
and distinct from all other Government depart- 
ments, with complete jurisdiction over ail inland 
waterways and with full legal authority to proceed 
with the improvement of the country’s waterways 
in accordance with practical, methodical and busi- 
nesslike methods that will insure their prompt 
completion, was made by James E. Smith, St. Louis, 
president of the Mississippi Valley Waterways 
Association, in his annual report read at the sec- 
ond annual convention of the organization, which 
began a 2-day session at the Statler Hotel to- 
day. The attendance at the meeting includes del- 
egates from twenty States, mayors of many Mis- 
sissippi Valley cities and several congressmen, as 
well as other prominent men. 

President Smith declared that, now that water 
transportation is fairly established on the lower 
Mississippi River, as he outlined in his report re- 
garding the operation of the Federal barge line, 
the program of development should be continued 
until all the navigable rivers of the entire valley 
are made available as a part of the transportation 
system. He enumerated the projects that had been 
approved and adopted by Congress and said the 
Government should take up the work of develop- 
ment and push it to an early completion for the 
following reasons: 

First—Because the transportation facilities these 
improved channels would supply are vitally necessary 


for the proper handling of both the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the Mississippi Valley. 


Second—Because the work would furnish employ- 
ment to thousands of our people who have been engaged 
in war industries as well as to many of our returning 
soldiers, 

President Smith reviewed the many accomplish- 
ments of the waterways association, and insisted 
that the time has arrived for the people of the 
Mississippi Valley to stop sending to Congress rep- 
resentatives who vote and work against the water- 
ways plans. He added, ‘‘We must demand the 
necessary protective legislation that will prevent 
the railroads from continuing the unfair compe- 
tition that they have waged against the water 
carriers in the past.’’ 

Senator Spencer, of Missouri, declared that if the 
waterways and the railroads do not codperate to 
the fullest possible extent in providing transporta- 
tion to meget the Nation’s needs they will be com- 
pelled to do so by the mandate of the people. 

John Barrett, director general of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, said that ‘‘the most potential field of 
foreign commerce for the United States, and there- 
fore for the Mississippi Valley, is that of Central 
and South America;’’ and he urged that the 
benefits be derived thru the improvement of the 
inland waterways. 

The program of the convention tomorrow includes 
addresses by Representative Henry T. Rainey, of 
Illinois; P. W. H. Ross, of New York; M. J. San- 
ders, of New Orleans, and Charles E. Smith, of St. 
Louis; as well as reports of committees and elec- 
tion of officers. 





CARLOAD MINIMA ARGUMENT SET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission will listen to oral argument 
in the lumber carload minima case May 22. 





DEMURRAGE RULES TO BE MODIFIED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—Max Thelan, 
director of public service, Railroad Administration, 
has notified representatives of lumber wholesalers, 
manufacturers and shippers of important modifica- 
tions in the demurrage rules. C. W. Cantrell, see- 
retary of the National Bureau of Wholesale Lum- 
ber Distributers, who has had the matter up with 
the bureau, received this letter from Mr, Thelan: 


This will acknowledge your letter of April 4, 1919, 
addressed to Director Prouty in the matter of de- 
murrage charges. It has been concluded to modify the 
present regulations to the extent of providing for a 
charge of $2 a day for the first four days and $5 a day 
thereafter after the expiration of free time, the aver- 
age agreement to be made applicable on inbound and 
outbound separately, settlement under the average 
agreement plan to be made monthly. The change is to 
be made effective shortly. It is barely possible that 
there may be some slight modification in the above 
changes, but I think not. 


Frank Carnahan, head of the traffic department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the national traffic committee and other in- 
terested persons have been working for some time 
with the wholesalers for a modification of war 
time demurrage charges. The same notification has 
been sent to them by Mr. Thelan, 
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HOME BUILDING MAKES DEFINITE PROGRESS 


Legislative Effort Scored — National Authority Talks on' Residence Dearth — Co-operation with Financiers 
Urged—A Plan to Increase Building and Loan Associations 


STATE’S HOUSING EFFORT RIDICULED 


Boston, Mass., April 16.—Since members of the - 


Massachusetts legislature from Lowell, where the 
State homestead commission has erected several 
houses, have ridiculed the results of the enterprise, 
the house has overwhelmingly voted to concur in the 
senate’s amendment to the budget bill striking out 
$50,000 for the further use of the commission. Mr. 
Jewett, of Lowell, said the ‘‘shacks’’ the com- 
mission has built in his city were a disgrace to 
the community, and further declared that there is 
no demand for them. Mr. Young, of Weston, chair- 
man of the committee on ways and means, said a 
majority of that committee differed from Mr. 
Jewett, but as chairman he would not press the 
matter. Mr. Achin, of Lowell, said that the home- 
stead houses at Lowell were occupied only because 
of the congestion of population. He described them 
as being about the size of a l-automobile garage 
and said much better structures were erected by 
private contractors for considerably less than the 
commission had spent for its houses. Mr. Green- 
wood, of Everett, said the committee on social wel- 
fare had seen the houses and condemned the experi- 
ment, and Mr. Underhill, of Somerville, referred to 
the dwellings as ‘‘race suicide houses.’’ 





FORM COMPANY TO BUILD HOUSES 


Datuas, Tex., April 14.—Charles A. Myers, of 
New York, a former resident of Dallas, has been 
elected president and managing director of the 
Dallas Housing Co., recently incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $500,000. The new company was pro- 
moted by the chamber of commerce and the manu- 
facturing association. As fast as applications are 
received from persons desiring homes they will 
be passed upon and the erection of residences in- 
augurated. 





TALKS ON SHORTAGE OF HOUSING 


CINCINNATI, Onto., April 14.—A community 
movement has been started in Newport, Ky., across 
the Ohio River from this city, which is expanding 
under the auspices of the Newport Civic & Indus- 
trial Association, the Bar Association, the Trades & 
Labor Assembly and the Medical Society. At a 
meeting held last evening the subject for discus- 
sion was ‘‘Codperation and Reconstruction,’’ and 
an address was made by Leslie W. Sprague, of the 
United States Department of Labor, who dwelt 
especially on the great shortage of dwelling accom- 
modations thruout the country, saying in part: 


The problem immediately confronting the nation is 
the promotion of industrial activity to a normal basis. 
The nation is 700,000 dwellings short of what is 
needed to meet the requirements of the people. In the 
United States there is a normal building enterprise of 
300,000 dwellings a year. In 1914 there were erected 
285.000 dwellings, including apartment houses, while 
in 1918, including all Government construction, only 
125,000 buildings were erected. The shortage of 
dwellings is paralleled by the lack of office buildings, 
factories and public buildings. The shortage may be 
more conspicuous in some parts of the country than 
in others, but dwellings are a need everywhere, and 
the cojperation of every civic agency and association 
needs to be enlisted to promote a sentiment that will 
drive, if necessary, authorities to action. 





START BUILDING NOW 


New York, April 14.—Frank L. Clarke, secre- 
tary of the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Informa- 
tion Bureau of this city, has been giving the build- 
ing situation close consideration. In an interview 
today Mr. Clarke expressed himself as follows: 


One of the apparent obstacles in the way of the 
resumption of building thruout the country has been 
the belief that prices would be lower. This has to a 
large extent been overcome, as the best opinion seems 
to be that prices of commodities are not going to be 
lower. It is the opinion of the writer that should 
building start it is going to be with a rush which will 
undoubtedly develop shortages of material and man 
power that may bring about higher prices. 

The effort that has been given to stimulate building 
along these lines must not relax but should be in- 
creased. This article, however, is written with the 
purpose of calling your attention as individuals and 
organizations to the necessity of enlisting in this work 
not only woodworkers but all other building material 
lines and your real estate men, lawyers and, most im- 
portant of all, your bankers and financial men. There 
is no doubt that in the large centers where capital acts 
thru coédrdination there has been some reluctance to 
take hold of building projects. This can be overcome 
in a great measure thru your individual efforts in your 
own community. The city that you live in, be it large 
or small, thru your getting the bankers and financial 
men in touch with your activities to promote building 
will gradually reach financial fountain heads and your 
efforts will be supplemented by those of thousands of 
other cities and communities and their efforts will 


strike these fountain heads at the same time. Remem- 








ber all the while that you are making your individual 
effort other efforts are being made or should be 
made all over the land. Also remember that the large 
financial interests are investigating from their end 
of the situation. They know as well as you do that 
building construction must be one of the prime factors 
in getting back to a normal basis and is one of the first 
steps in the era of prosperity which lies ahead. 
Therefore see that your financial men are in touch 
with your efforts and redouble your efforts and get 
them not only to help you locally but to help you with 
the larger interests with which they come in contact. 





SERVICES OF EXPERT AVAILABLE 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Thru the efforts 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, the 
Missouri State Bureau of Building & Loan Super- 
vision has agreed to put an agent in the field for 
the purpose of visiting communities and assisting, 
without cost, in the establishment of building and 
loan associations. William O. Hileman, of Kan- 
sas City, who for a number of years has been a 
building and loan inspector, has been assigned to 
the work and his services now are available to 
any community. A number of communities al- 
ready have asked for his services. 

The assignment of Mr. Hileman is the result of 
a visit of Secretary J. R.: Moorehead and B. F. 
Moore, a director of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, to Governor Gardner at Jeffer- 
son City a week ago. 

In reporting the matter to the members of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association in Mis- 
souri, Mr. Moorehead said: 

In our judgment, you should not ask for Mr. Hile- 
man’s services until you have conferred with the live, 
public spirited business men in your community as to 
whether your community can support, and if it can, 
whether or not its citizens want and are ready to co- 
operate in the establishment of such an association. 
You should attempt, in every way, to make it a com- 
munity affair, so that when Mr. Hileman comes to your 
community he will know that you and those who 
“do things” are on the job and pee J to act. 

When you have had such a preliminary meeting, or 
conference, if you will write this office we will com- 
municate with the State department and Mr. Hileman 
and arrange for him to come to your community at 
the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Hileman is competent to give you advice on 
organization, preparation of bylaws, purchasing of 
necessary books and stationery, the size of your initial 
capitalization, and such other information as you may 
need in a preliminary organization. This is essential 
in order that you may start right. ‘ 

We hope you will call together the moving spirits 
in your community and arrange for Mr. Hileman’s 
services at the earliest possible date. Write us for 
further information. If you can’t work this out as a 
— proposition, perhaps you can as a county organ- 
zation. 


MUCH PUBLIC BUILDING PURPOSED 


WINNIPEG, MAN., April 14.—There is distinct 
interest in the ‘‘Build Your Own Home’? in Win- 
nipeg. The more or less accurate estimate that 
10,000 new homes will be required in Winnipeg 
this summer and fall to house returning soldiers 
and their families, in addition to increases in pop- 
ulation from other sources, has focussed attention 
on the building problem. 

Approximately 1,000 miles of market roads will 
be constructed this year in the province of Mani- 
toba. This will constitute the busiest building 
season for many years. 

The main estimates for the fiscal year of the 
Dominion Government, which begins April 1, 
were tabled a few days ago by Sir Thomas White. 
These show a total estimated expenditure of $437,- 
679,071. The largest increase is in public works, 
which will largely be in connection with harbor 
improvements. Thirty million dollars will be spent 
in constructing vessels and $50,000,000 for rail- 
ways, which will make the year the busiest in 
building since 1914. 

Building activity at Regina, Sask., is gradually 
regaining prewar conditions, according to permits 
issued for February, which amount to the largest 
for the same period in five years. There is con- 
siderable building activity in the erection of resi- 
dences this year, and several of the permits issued 
last month are for houses, or for alterations to 
buildings to make them suitable for homes. 

The expenditure of $4,000,000 in the construction 
of new buildings, telephone lines and minor pub- 
lic buildings in Alberta has been announced by 
the provincial government. In the capital ac- 
count provision is made for $367,500 for additions 
to the asylum at Ponoka, $150,000 for a new court- 
house at Medicine Hat, $200,000 for an institute 
of technology at Calgary, $250,000 for schools of 
agriculture, $100,000 for a home for mentally de- 
ficient children, and $200,000 for the provincial 
government’s share of the tuberculosis hospital at 
Bowness. 





‘*‘BUILD NOW’’ CAMPAIGN IS UNDER WAY 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Business men of 
Kansas City have responded liberally to the re- 
quest for funds to carry on a big advertising cam- 
paign for the ‘‘Build Now’’ movement, and full 
page advertisements inaugurating the campaign 
were carried in all the Kansas City papers Sunday. 
The campaign will be carried on for six weeks, dur- 
which period full page advertisements will appear 
twice a week in all the papers. J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and treasurer of the campaign, has sent 
letters to all yard members of the association, 
calling their attention to the advertising and sug- 
gesting that it be used in local campaigns. 

Arrangements are being made for numerous 
neighborhood meetings to boost the campaign. 
Prospective builders will be told how to finance 
the building of a home. Local loan companies are 
prepared to furnish all the money necessary at 
low rates of interest. The committee has provided 
a complete bureau of information for persons 
interested in buying or building a home or other 
sort of building. Temporary headquarters are be- 
ing maintained in the Real Estate Board’s offices, 
919 Baltimore Avenue. 





HOME BUILDING COMPANY FORMED 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., April 12.—The local 
building movement has taken concrete form in the 
organization of the Corona Building Co. by the 
following local business men: E. W. Hickok, gen- 
eral contractor; 8. F. Thompson, wall paper dealer 
and painter; Frank A. Dupar and Harold E, Du- 
par, plumbers. The company, which is capitalized 
at $20,000, has purchased a tract of land and will 
at once begin to erect homes, The city has been 
posted in behalf of home owning by the Bellingham 
Real Estate Association. At this time $75,000 
worth of building construction is under way in 
Bellingham. 





TRACTOR CONCERN TO BUILD HOMES 


Derrort, Micu., April 14.—Details of the eree- 
tion of a group of homes for employees of the 
Fordson tractor plant at Dearborn, a suburb of 
Detroit, were made known during the week by E. 
G. Liebold, confidential secretary of Henry Ford. 
A separate organization composed of leading of- 
ficials of the tractor company, with Mr. Liebold as 
president, will have charge of the construction and 
the erection of the homes, which will cost from 
$4,500 to $5,500 each. Each house will be dis- 
tinctive in architecture with a wide lawn. 

Mr. Liebold says that the houses will be built 
and sold entirely on the non-profit plan, it being the 
purpose of the organization to furnish real homes 
for those who wish to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity. A condition in the sale to avoid specu- 
lation is the right of the building company to re- 
purchase at the original price any property offered 
for sale at any time within five or seven years 
from the date of the purchase. 

The Ford Hospital staff of builders will be trans- 
ferred to this new enterprise and it is Mr. Ford’s 
idea to permit any employees in the tractor plant 
who are carpenters or builders to spend a part of 
their time in this outside construction if they wish 
to do so. 

The plan is to erect 150 houses this year, with 
program calling for 250 the following year. Sewers 
are already being dug on a subdivision of 300 lots 
and the construction of the erection office build- 
ing is under way. 





ACTIVE BUILDING SEASON FORECAST 

SeaTrLe, WasuH., April 12.—Building operations 
are increasing, particularly in suburbs like West 
Seattle, where the demand for 5-room bungalows is 
unprecedented. There are very few houses for 
rent; and most of the apartment houses, which are 
holding rentals at the highest rates, display the 
sign ‘‘No vacancies’’. 

Seattle building permits in March aggregated 
$705,780, as against $934,155 for March, 1918. 
For the first three months of 1919 the total was 
$2,903,050, as against $2,529,285 during the same 
time in 1918. There were 198 permits for homes, 
aggregating $294,845, an average of a little less 
than $1,500. 

As soon as the Victory loan is out of the way, 
the three weeks’ ‘‘Own Your Home’’ drive under 
George W. Wilson will begin. The forces are al- 
ready organized for a flying start. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Effects of a State-wide Campaign on Home Building—War’s Influences on Business Conduct 
—Variants of Present Day Advertising—Dealing Fairly With the Public 


We are indebted to our good friend C. D. Root, 
of Crown Point, Ind., for the privilege of sitting 
in at a meeting held recently in Indianapolis for 
the purpose of launching an ‘‘Own a Home First’? 
campaign among the Hoosiers. These Hoosiers are 
a lively lot and have interests wider than poetry 
and politics—the two subjects every Hoosier baby 
is supposed to be potentially master of from the 
time of its birth. They appear to have a splendid 
capacity in Indiana for putting over campaigns 
that involve the public welfare and that require 
coéperative efforts. For instance, there was the 
highly successful silo campaign of a year or so ago. 
Mr. Root, who is now the secretary of the Indiana 
retail association, is not only a good citizen who 
is raising a large family of boys with enthusiasm 
but is also a strong association man and a believer 
in the theory that what helps the public helps the 
individual. So I was not surprised to find him 
interested in and assisting with a movement that 
will do much not only for building interests but 
also for the State at large. 

The meeting was promoted by the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce. This organization of course 
is not the first in the field with a publicity plan 
for stimulating home owning interest, nor is it 
going to spend the largest sum of money; there 
are a number of national campaigns in progress 
that undoubtedly will cost more. But nevertheless 
the Realm believes that this Indiana mecting may 
prove historic in the building annals not only of 
Indiana but also of the whole country. Previously 
this matter of advertising home owning has been 
either very general or very transitory. This one, 
however, is founded on the plan of bringing the 
matter to the prospective home owner as an indi- 
vidual, and the effort is to be continued thru a 
period of years. And instead of being content 
with telling the dear congregation from the pulpit, 
so to speak, that owning a home is a bully thing 
that is practiced by our best people it comes right 
down and tells the fellow how he can finance the 
venture if he happens to be strapped for cash. It 
also purposes to make housing surveys to determine 
not only the kind and character of houses but the 
number and kind of people who ought to be own- 
ing houses but do not. Further than this it pur- 
poses to assist in planning cities so as to avoid 
the acknowledged evils of overcrowding of indus- 
trial populations. In short, it is a thorogoing plan 
that is making an intelligent effort to cover the 
entire subject in a comprehensive way, and it is 
planned not as a temporary plug to stop a leak in 
the business barrel but as a permanent, constructive 
effort at State building and Americanization. 


Combination Made Possible by War 


A description of the meeting and of the plan 
has already appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, so the Realm will not attempt to repeat it in 
any greater detail. It is considered highly inter- 
esting by present-day readers but in no sense revo- 
lutionary. However, as we listened to the speeches 
we sat back and wondered what reception such a 

lan would have had no longer than five years ago. 

e noticed the different organizations represented 
—hardware men and grocers and furniture dealers 
and florists and painters and labor unions, to men- 
tion only a few. We looked at the signs on the 
banquet tables indicating the towns represented 
by members of commercial organizations. It rather 
made us grin to think of these people getting to- 
gether in any such capacity before the war and to 
imagine the howl of rage and apprehension that 
would have gone up all over the country. In fact, 
we can see the screaming headlines in the yellow 
press announcing a shameless combine to steal the 
people’s money. The poor old octopus would have 
been dragged out of his tank once more to serve 
the cartoonists as a model for this new devilish 
enterprise. 

Perhaps this is spreading it on a little thick, but 
we know that not long ago commercial organiza- 
tions were not credited with any sentiment save 
that of coveting the money of the common people. 
Business associations were either considered as an 
ordinary scandal or else were looked upon with 
scarcely concealed suspicion and fear. It seems 
incredible that only a few years ago such an asso- 
ciation could not be credited with patriotic, disin- 
terested motives, while at the present time such 
motives are rather taken for granted. The world 
has moved in some particulars, 

The war has done it. In fact, the war has done 
a multitude of things that we may not recognize 
all at once. The Realm has no brief for the old- 





fashioned commercial association. In fact, we are 
well satisfied that in some instances the suspicions 
and the antagonism of the public toward such 
bodies had a sound basis of fact upon which to rest. 
But business has long been learning the fact that 
in certain particulars at least its interests are iden- 
tical with public interests. Since this is true it was 
the part of common wisdom to alter its practices, 
if this were necessary, in order to bring itself into 
line with these public interests. This change has 
been going on steadily, but the public has not been 
in haste to credit it. However, when the war came 
along and our common needs and common dangers 
made it necessary to get things done in a hurry the 
Government was glad to turn to the organizations 
already in existence for aid. The patriotic work 
done by these men has won the gratitude and the 
confidence of the general run of citizens so that 
they are prone to take the advertising and the other 
statements of commercial bodies at their face value. 


War’s Practical Teachings 


If the public has learned some things about us 
in the course of the war it is only fair to say that 
we have learned some things about ourselves. 
Patriotism runs higher in business men than it did. 
We are learning and, in fact, have learned that 
without our country we are nothing. We have 
found out all over again that righteousness exalteth 
a nation, so we are deeply concerned with being 
right. We have found that unless we codperate 
with our neighbors for the common good we will 
pull at cross purposes; and, like the two thieves in 
the fable, while we fight over the possession of the 
donkey a third thief will come along and lead him 
away. All of these things sound much like the 
stuff written before the war; but what a difference 
there is in the spirit with which it is put into 
practice ! 

Business men are undoubtedly learning new 
things about the value of organization not only as 
immediate protection but also as_ constructive 
means for directing public thought. This is re- 
flected in their attitude toward lumber associations. 
Not many years ago practically every association 
man had the experience of being pointed out by his 
non-association competitor. ‘‘See that feller?’’ 
said the wild ass of the desert. ‘‘See ’im? He 
belongs to the ’sociation. Tha’s all. Thought I’d 
tell you. Ya know what to expect of him, He 
don’t belong to it for nothin’, Not by a dang 
sight. You’re payin’, every time you buy a stick 
from him. Now I don’t belong. Not me. Nobody 
got any strings on me. I ain’t in no trust and I 
sell lumber reasonable.’’ You’ve all heard it, and 
more than a few members have been inclined to 
keep their membership a secret because the public 
fell so easily for the bunk of the non-member. But 
not any more. The spleen of the non-member, much 
to his surprise and chagrin, works to his own un- 
doing; for the member is advertising the fact that 
he does belong to the association and that because 
of his membership he is in a position to assure the 
public of fair treatment and efficient service. 


The Government’s Boost of Building 


The Realm, being more or less of a homeless dog, 
is compelled while in the office to find refuge 
wherever it can. At this writing we are sitting in 
the office of the managing editor, who is away on a 














“From the time of ita birth” 


trip. On his desk we happen to see a clipping that 
illustrates the point we’ve been trying to make, 
This clipping is an advertisement taken from a San 
Antonio paper and is evidently one of a series 
intended to convince the citizens of this Texas city 
that the present is the time to build. I think the 
ad is interesting and important enough to quote 
in full: 
‘¢Building and Patriotism 


‘‘ America is confronted with the grave problem 
of finding employment for its returning heroes. 

‘‘Secretary of Labor Wilson and Secretary of 
War Baker have sent out an appeal to all the coun- 
try urging an immediate resumption of building 
activities, in order to help the Government find 
employment for its returning soldiers and to pre- 
vent the accumulation of an immense army of 
unemployed, which would seriously hinder the 
economic reconstruction of this country. 

‘All building restrictions have been removed, 
building materials are available for construction 
and we not only owe an obligation to our returning 
soldiers but it is essential to the business progress 
of the nation to put the brawn and sinew of the 
returning armies to work. 

‘‘Neither our Government nor our people can 
afford to permit a vast army of unemployed to 
menace our prosperity, which would certainly re- 
sult thru even a temporary cessation of building, 
and even now the power of the Government has been 
set in motion to prevent this and to stimulate build- 
ing. Certainly what the Government undertakes 
will be successful. 

‘‘Our President and these other Government 
officials would not urge the resumption of building 
without giving the subject careful consideration 
and unless they were convinced their advice was 
in the interest of and for the protection of the 
people. 

‘“‘Our next article will present some of their 
reasons and show why the prospective builder 
should not postpone building and why it is to his 
interest to build now. 

‘‘Follow these arguments in succeeding issues 
of this paper. We are not prophets, but we are 
convinced that lumber will not decline, and our 
market reports and statistics should help you reach 
a satisfactory decision about building. 

‘¢LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 
‘«San Antonio Members 


‘<Beitel Lumber Co. 

Campbell Lumber Co. 
Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt Co. 
John J. Kuntz Lumber Co. 
West End Lumber Co. 

Mission Lumber Co. 
Petrich-Saur Lumber Co. 

Steves & Sons (I. & G. N. Yards) 
Steves & Sons (Sunset Yards).’’ 


Evolution in Advertising Attitude 


There are three things about this advertisement 
that the Realm wishes to call attention to. First 
is the subject matter. This type of ad has become 
familiar enough in the last few months, so it may 
be that we don’t stop to think how revolutionary 
it is. I can remember that only a few years ago 
when I used to ask dealers about their advertising 
a number of them would either stall me off or else 
say they took no stock in such stuff; that it was 
a waste of money; that people wouldn’t buy lumber 
unless they wanted it, and if they did want it they 
had sense enough to go to a lumber yard to get it. 
The feeling then was that there was little place 
in the organization of a lumber yard for advertis- 
ing. And not infrequently the pioneers who were 
advertising in the papers were thought of as more 
or less amiable fools who were giving charity to 
the local publisher. Advertising was not under- 
stood then, and I dare say we still have a tre- 
mendous lot to learn about it. But in so far as the 
average man advertised then it was to tell the 
public that he had lumber and would treat cus- 
tomers right in the matter of prices. What would 
such a man have said to an ad prepared to stimu- 
late a nationwide campaign of building not only 
for the purpose of making building business but 
to strengthen our country’s citizenship and to save 
our Government as well as us from the terrors and 
evils of unemployment? He would be sure that 
somebody, himself or the advertiser, had taken leave 
of his senses. 

But this kind of advertising is being done as 4 
matter of course not only by lumbermen but by all 
sorts of business men. We commonly think of the 
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automobile man as our natural antagonist in the 
market; that if he makes a sale we are by that 
much less likely to sell our lumber. Perhaps we 
feel so, but I am told that the automobile men, at 
least some of them, do not have the same feeling 
about our business. I am told that certain lead- 
ing auto men in Indiana have assured the State 
Chamber of Commerce of their coéperation in the 
‘(Own a Home First’’ campaign. They admit 
that the man who builds a home this year may 
not be in a position to buy a car. But they can see 
that a community of home owners will in the long 
run be the place where still more cars will be sold. 
A poor man may sink all he has in a car. That 
means one more sale for an auto distributer. But 
if the difficulty in paying for the car is so great 
that the man never straightens up under it he’ll 
never be in the market for a second machine. The 
auto men are looking to the future as well as we. 


Association Men’s Intelligent Conception 


The long look ahead undoubtedly accounts for 
much of this new kind of publicity. But there is 
another reason for it. During the war many 
national advertisers from patriotic reasons gave 
their magazine space over for the promotion of 
the sale of bonds and thrift stamps and for the 
spreading of the Food Administration’s propa- 
ganda, This set a new mark in advertising. The 
results achieved were remarkable from every point 
of view. By means of the big campaign, of which 
this was a part, we were turned into a nation of 
owners of securities. The general public got a new 
insight into the constructive power of advertising, 
and the advertisers themselves probably got nearly 
if not quite as much business benefit out of this use 
of their space as tho they had listed the merits of 
their products in the usual way. 

In the second place, this San Antonio ad is 
signed by a whole group of lumbermen. A few 
years ago such a community of effort would have 
been looked upon with suspicion. It would have 
done the lumbermen more harm than good, even had 
the various lumbermen been able to agree on such 
a thing. Advertising at that time was a competi- 
tive weapon, and to use it in conjunction with a 
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“Would have been looked upon with suspicion” 


competitor would have meant, in the popular 
opinion, that the ad had simply killed itself. If a 
thing is of value only in taking business away from 
one yard and giving it to another how can all the 
yards by working together get anything out of a 
common campaign of publicity? We know some- 
thing now about the creative power of advertising, 
so we are not at all surprised at seeing such things. 

In the third place, of course, this piece of adver- 
tising is signed with the name of the Texas asso- 
ciation. These lumbermen, in other words, inform 
their community that they not only go in together 
for advertising but that they also belong to the 
association and want people to know it. The Realm 
doesn’t know a thing about the local situation in 
San Antonio. I’ve never been in the city except 
once, years ago, to change cars. But if there has 
been any disposition of non-members of the asso- 
ciation, if there are such, to make capital out of 
the fact that they do not belong and that their 
competitors do, it is our guess that before long 
this big noise will peter out into a profound silence. 
An organization proud of itself and willing to stand 
four square for public inspection is not a shining 
mark at which to jeer. It is being recognized as 
not only a private but also as a public protection. 


Misplaced Confidence 


This new feeling of confidence in business men 
and in their associations does not mean that all our 
troubles in that line are over. Troubles are never 
so completely over that they can’t recur. If we 
have a greater amount of the public confidence we 
have along with it a greater responsibility for fair 


and public spirited conduct. If a former genera- 
tion of dealers lacked the confidence of the public 
they probably did the things of which they were 
accused or else did not take the proper pains to get 
themselves and their methods known. The old sus- 
picion can be very quickly raised again if we do 
not deal frankly and honestly and constructively 
with our customers, 

There is a certain danger that when business men 
learn a new method they will consider all the prob- 
lems of business as essentially solved. It has hap- 
pened repeatedly in the history of warfare that the 
invention of some weapon has led soldiers to feel 
that they were finally completely master of their 
enemies and of the world. Gunpowder made both 
knight and castle ineffective, and it was predicted 
‘hat war must cease because it had become too 
horrible. We know now how much lacking in truth 
this was. The invention of the rifled cannon, the 
breech loader, the repeater, the machine gun, the 
airplane, the submarine, poison gas and all the rest 
have not made war impossible by making it hor- 
rible. People now tell us that future wars are 
impossible because new inventions have made possi- 
ble wholesale destruction of crops, national spread 
of disease among enemy peoples and other like ter- 
rors. But we doubt if war will ever be stopped by 
means of making it terrible. While the two are 
in no sense parallel we do not believe that all the 
troubles are going to be removed from business by 
the invention of particular methods. In fact the 
multiplying of methods may serve to get our atten- 
tion distracted from some of the fundamentals of 
business. 


Guiding Publicity Aright 


I am told that a certain man who holds an im- 
mensely important advertising position and who 
receives a big salary for his services holds few of 
the popular notions about advertising. For exam- 
ple, he thinks that there is a decided limit to 
creative advertising. That sounds strange in these 
days when creative publicity is the thing every 
advertising man has on his tongue’s end. This 
man believes in it when it is used-in its proper 
place. I believe he would approve of such cam- 
paigns as the Indiana Chamber of Commerce is put- 
ting on, for, strangely enough, the public has been 
little educated in the matter of home owning. 
Here is a situation where an important subject has 
been neglected until people have become lopsided 
in their buying. They are not buying or building 
homes to the extent that they should. But suppose 
this campaign is kept up for a few years until 
people are thoroly educated on this subject; then 
for the time being educational publicity will have 
lost its force in that field. This advertising man- 
ager, spite of the fact that he spends hundreds of 
thousands every year, has no great veneration for 
his line of work. He says that immensely more 
important than advertising is the fabric of busi- 
ness policies back of it. He believes that the back- 
bone of business consists of such things as buying 
as advantageously as possible, handling stock and 
sales as economically as is consistent with good 
service, selling at a fair profit and conducting the 
whole business with a scrupulous, thorogoing hon- 
esty. Advertising and special services are aids to 
these fundamental things. This man puts on educa- 
tional advertising campaigns from time to time, 
but in every case this is because his investigations 
show him that the general public is ignorant about 
this particular point or policy and that a campaign 
has a chance to bring buying up to the level which 
natural conditions would justify. 

It is well to keep these things in mind; not for 
the purpose of kidding oneself into the belief that 
one can do nothing and still have a good business 
but rather to maintain a sane balance when he does 
invoke the aid of special methods. That is to say, 
the man who finds that codperative publicity does 
him good should guard against the belief that this 
is the first principle of business. It would be but 
a step beyond this to believe that cleverness of 
advertising is more important than honesty. We 
have all seen cases of mistaken emphasis wherein 
advertising men have been so fascinated with clever- 
ness in their publicity that they apparently forgot 
that its purpose was to sell goods. I don’t know 
what principle is of first importance in business, 
and it is idle to speculate; for business has to be 
a compound of many principles. But we know 
that if a business does not succeed in selling goods 
it must fail. We know that inefficiency, dishonesty, 
ignorance of markets, lack of proper publicity and 
the like all result eventually in a falling off of 
sales. So in all our study of methods this is a 
good thing to keep in mind: Is this thing going to 
help me sell goods now? Is it going to help me 
sell goods in the future? Is it going to prove an 
embarrassment or a handicap to my selling either 
now or at any time in the future? 


Influence of Price Trend 


Just at the end of this rambling talk I want to 
mention a little matter that may not be so little 
after all. Prices are high and everybody is pass- 
ing the buck. Manufacturers have met with the 














“That bogie of high prices” 


Government and have succeeded in making a case 
for their prices. Retailers claim they are selling 
as cheaply as they can afford. But still that bogie 
of high prices remains. If it is due to permanent 
causes the high price bogie should be recognized 
as a condition and not as a bogie. It would be 
suicidal to lower prices for the purpose of starting 
business if they had to be raised again. Retailers 
have their money invested in lumber bought on a 
high market. They are paying higher wages. 
These things help to justify continued high prices. 
And yet there ig just a little wonder if prices after 
all are exactly adjusted to costs; if all retailers are 
clear in the matter of asking too wide a margin, 
Rumors drift in to the Realm; rumors of absurdly 
wide margins, such for example, as flooring that 
costs $30 laid down in the retailer’s town and that 
he sells for $70. When such things are whispered 
about we are told that the dealer tries to cover 
that margin with a plea of small turn-over. How- 
ever, it is only fair to say that the Realm has never 
verified such things. 

In our opinion the matter of prices is of tre- 
mendous importance. Retailers, of course, should 
have a just return. But avoiding an unjust return 
is not solely a matter of personal honesty and of 
decent ethics; for suppose a Government investi- 
gation should disclose a situation having all the 
earmarks of profiteering. We hope and believe 
that no such situation would be disclosed, but we 
are supposing a case. Lumbermen the country over 
are urging people in the name of patriotism to 
build and to build now. Under these circum- 
stances it requires no prophet to predict what would 
follow a profiteering scandal. Lumber dealers all 
over the country would be wholly discredited and 
visited with public anger and contempt. Our busi- 
ness would receive the worst shock of our genera- 
tion. In this period of reorganization new lines 
of business and new channels of commerce will be 
made that will harden into customs difficult to 
change. We don’t want them to harden against us. 
Every retailer ought to consider these things, for a 
small minority of offenders can make the great 
majority of ethical dealers suffer heavily. This is 
a time for square dealing and unadulterated 
honesty. 


THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY OF NEW YORK 


The industrial bureau of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York is doing some high grade indus- 
trial research work, judging from a bulletin which 
it has just issued regarding the furniture industry. 
It is an intelligent investigation of comparative 
costs in the New York district as compared with 
other furniture manufacturing centers. The intro- 
duction claims certain advantages, among which is 
the fact that New York can reach points east of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh, most southern territory, 
and the entire Pacific coast on a cheaper freight 
rate than can Grand Rapids and Chicago. Another 
point is that on all of the high grade lines of fur- 
niture in which mahogany is largely used New 
York has the advantage of cheaper prices on that 
wood than prevail elsewhere. On oak and some 
other woods it is, of course, at a disadvantage; but 
the advantage of interior points in this respect is 
not so great as formerly, because of the cutting 
out of northern hardwoods and the shifting of 
sources of supply to the South. 

Taken altogether the bulletin is a very valuable 
study of furniture manufacturing, not without in- 
terest to manufacturers in other centers than New 
York. 


Tue Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., is studying methods whereby various makes 
of doors are to be tested for strength and for the 
effect of humidity in warping the wood, to the 
end that better doors may be manufactured. 
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NEWS OF WASHINGTON’S LATEST ACTIVITIES 


Government Takes a Hand in Shortage of Housing — No Interference With Transit Cars by Railroad 
Administration—System of Federal Home Loan Banks Proposed 


PRICE FIXING HAMPERS BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—Data gathered by 
local committees of the United States Homes Reg- 
istration Service thruout the country add to the 
evidence that there is a serious shortage of hous- 
ing accommodations in virtually all the more active 
industrial cities, This— 
dearth was revealed thru careful surveys and can- 
vasses designed to locate all vacant houses, apartments 
and rooms. It appears also in the fact that the local 
offices, almost without exception, have many more de- 
mands for accommodations than can possibly be met. 
This is true particularly in the case of houses, flats 
and rooms for light housekeeping. Moreover, the thoro 
inspections which the committees make of all quarters 
which they list have shown that many houses are in 
use which should either be scrapped or very materially 
improved. 

‘hese facts, with full details, the committees are 
calling to the attention of chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, real estate agencies and speculative 
builders. Much is thereby being done toward the pro- 
motion of building coéperations. 

The committees are likewise endeavoring in every 
way to coéperate with the “Own Your Home” cam- 
paign of the Department of Labor. 

While reports from various sources indicate that 
building is picking up here and there in increasing 
volume, the situation is far from satisfactory, 
largely because many persons have not yet been 
able to convince themselves that prices of building 
materials will not come down. 

This is largely due to the price discussion which 
has centered to some extent in the Industrial Board 
of the department. The theory behind the crea- 
tion of this board doubtless was sound, but the op- 
portunity either was not ripe or something else 
happened to keep the body from functioning as 
those who fathered it expected. It was claimed on 
behalf of the board that it merely sought a tem- 
porary expedient to tide over industry until in the 
process of readjustment the law of supply and 
demand more or less automatically asserted itself 
and dictated the prices the Government and the 
consuming public should pay. 

It probably has not helped the situation that a 
controversy has developed between Chairman Peek 
and Director General of Railroads Hines over the 
reduced steel prices. Mr. Hines is confident he can 
go into the open market and get a better price on 
steel rails than the Industrial Board announced in 
cooperation with the industry. 

This naturally has had the effect of making 
other institutions and individuals who are in the 
market for steel products for building and other 
purposes feel that the new steel prices may be too 
high. The result is a tendency to delay purchases 
until the fact can be demonstrated one way or the 
other. 

No definite and formal announcement has yet 

been issued by the board with regard to lumber 
prices beyond the brief statement issued at’ the 
time of the conference some time ago, when it was 
stated that on the data submitted, and because of 
the widely scattered and largely unorganized char- 
acter of the lumber manufacturers, no price fair 
to the industry generally could be announced. 
_ If the board has been making a quiet inquiry of 
its own since it doubtless has accumulated consid- 
erable data to support the contentions of the lum- 
bermen who attended the conference that present 
producing costs are such as to make a reduction in 
price generally a dangerous expedient, to say the 
least. 





REFUSES TO ELIMINATE TRANSIT CAR 


WasuineTon, D, C., April 14.—The Railroad 
Administration will not eliminate the transit car. 

This fact is disclosed in a letter addressed by 
Walker D. Hines, director general of railroads, to 
Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and N. C. Wilkinson, 
special representative of the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors. 

The text of the letter follows: 

I am in receipt of a joint report from Director Cham- 
bers, of the division of traffic, and Director Thelan, of 
the division of public service, as the result of a con- 
ference held with your committee on the 2nd inst. 

After very careful consideration of the facts pre- 
sented by both sides, I am of the opinion that we would 
not be warranted, under all the circumstances, in 
departing from the present tariffs published and filed 
by the carriers in conformity with the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the reconsignment 
case. This decision, as you are aware, was reached 
after a most careful investigation of the whole sub- 
ject, and I am sure that you will agree with me in 
the opinion expressed above. 


While disappointing to the retailers and those 
who joined with them in the petition presented to 
Mr. Chambers, the decision of Director General 
Hines did not come as a surprise. To say it was 
pleasing to the wholesalers’ bureau, of course, is 








stating the matter mildly, even tho the wholesalers 
declare they did not doubt that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration would uphold the transit car. 

The wholesalers frankly admit there are some 
evils about the transit car, but they take the posi- 
tion that this fact could not possibly excuse the 
elimination of the reconsignment privilege, which 
has its useful place. 





LEAGUE DRAFTS HOME LOAN BANK BILL 


WasuinoeTon, D. C., April 14.—Representatives 
of the United States League of Building and Loan 
Associations went into conference today on pro- 
posed legislation by Congress for the establishment 
of a system of Federal home loan banks. The 
conference which is being held in the Department 
of Labor Building will continue until Tuesday 
evening, by which time it is hoped to have com- 
pleted the tentative bill which will be presented to 
the next Congress with the approval of the build- 
ing and loan association interests of the United 
States. 

. The first draft of the proposed bill provides that 

there shall be established at the seat of govern- 
ment in the Department of the Treasury a bureau 
charged with the execution and administration of 
the act, which shall be known as the Federal Home 
Loan Bureau, under the general supervision of the 
Federal Home Loan Board. This board is to con- 
sist of five members appointed by the President of 
the United States with the consent of the Senate 
and the salary of a board member is fixed at 
$10,000 a year. The bill proposes eleven home loan 
bank districts in the United States. 

Each Federal home loan bank shall be organized 
in the following manner: Whenever ten or more 
building associations, located within said district, 
with aggregate assets of not less than $5,000,000 
and being eligible under the conditions set forth 
in the law establishing the system, shall associate 
themselves together for that purpose, they may or- 
ganize the Federal home loan bank of a district, 
having obtained of the home loan commissioner a 
certificate stating they have complied with the law. 
Every such bank shall begin business with a paid-in 
cash capital of not less than $100,000 in shares of 
$1,000 each. Only building associations may pur- 
chase or hold the stock of the bank. These banks 
shall be Government depositories for such funds as 
are designated by the secretary of the United 
States Treasury. 

The movement for the Federal home loan banking 
system grows out of the building and loan interests’ 
desire to make liquid assets which now can not be 
realized on in loans. A system of Federal banks 
will enable the building and loan associations to 
realize on first real estate mortgages and relend 
the money to prospective home builders. It is said 
that approximately $1,500,000,000 will be released 
for further loans to home builders if Congress sees 
fit to act favorably on the bill now being drafted. 





BUILDING ASSOCIATION STATISTICS 


Wasuineaton, D. C., April 14.—The information 
and education service, Department of Labor, 
authorizes the following: 

Representatives of the legislative committee of the 
United States League of Building and Loan Associa- 
tions, who have come to Washington to hold a confer- 
ence over the proposed draft of a bill for Federal home 
loan banks, report widespread interest in the move- 
ment to furnish a service similar to that enjoyed by 
the commercial banks of the country in their relation 
with the Federal reserve banking system. 

“The magnitude of the building association business 
of the country is not generally understood or appre- 
ciated,” said K. V. Haymaker, formerly State inspector 
of building and loan associations for Ohio. ‘Some 
idea of the importance of the building association sys- 
tem is disclosed in a comparison between the building 
associations and the national banks. While the two 
systems are in no wise competitors, each being engaged 
in an entirely different line of business, yet a compari- 
son of the number of institutions and capital invested 
therein is interesting. 

“The number of building associations in the United 
States is 7,269 and the number of national banks is 
7,597, being only 4 percent greater in number than the 
building associations. The total capital stock of the 
national banks as shown by the report of, the comp- 
troller of the currency is $1,075,733,375, while the 
paid in capital stock of the building associations 
amounts to $1,503,770,848, or more than 47 percent 
greater than the capital stock of all the national banks. 
Last year the investment in building association stock 
increased $145,000,000, while in the same year the 
capital invested in national bank stock decreased 
$1,768,000.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE STUDIED 


Wasuineoton, D. C., April 15.—The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, is advertising a 200-page book written 
by W. W. Ewing, trade commissioner, after a 
study on the ground of trade conditions in Chile, 
Ecuador and Peru. 

Mr. Ewing found that markets exist in those 
three countries for construction materials and ma- 
chinery. Many projects are under way or in pros- 
pect for the construction of public works. Building 
in Latin America has been thrown out of gear by 
the war and war-time trade restrictions, just as it 
has in this country and Europe. 

‘«Some of the products that may be readily sold 
in Peru,’’ he says, ‘‘are yellow pine and Douglas 
fir, which will find a market in Peru as long as: 
the native forests of the country remain unde- 
veloped.’’ 

The title of the publication is ‘‘Construction 
Materials and Machinery in Chile, Peru and Ecua- 
dor.’’ It is otherwise known as Special Agents. 
Series No. 175, and can be procured from the 
superintendent of documents, Government Printing. 
Office, Washington, D. C., or from the district and 
codperative offices of the bureau for 20 cents the 
copy. 





FOR EARLY OFFICIAL ATTENTION 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 15.—Before leaving 
Washington for a tour of inspection of railroads, 
Director General Hines announced that the policy 
of the Railroad Administration, speaking generally, 
is to cut down expenditures wherever this can be 
done economically and avoid further radical in- 
creases in freight rates. About the same time the 
director general approved increases in wages for a 
large number of railroad employees. Mr. Hines has 
many problems on his hands. One of them is to 
see that the wage earners in the great Federal 
transportation are at least reasonably happy in 
their employment. 

A report is going the rounds that railroads quite 
generally now refuse to accept new cars built at 
war-time prices unless the Railroad Administration 
will allow a discount that will make their operation 
economical in normal times. For example, out of 
20,000 new ears, it is declared, only 5,000 have 
been accepted by the roads. 

Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board favors 
the sale of both steel and wooden ships to private 
operators with allowance for a fire ‘‘write-off’’ on 
account of war labor and other costs. The railroad 
officials of the country obviously think this is sound 
business policy and want it applied to cars, loco- 
motives ete. 

The transportation question is one of the first 
the Sixty-sixth Congress will take up. Representa- 
tive John J. Esch of Wisconsin, who will be chair- 
man of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, will introduce a bill the day 
Congress meets and arrange immediately for hear- 
ings before his committee with a view to evolving 
a measure that will meet the existing situation. 
Probably one of the first measures passed will be 
the deficiency bill, carrying, among other things, 
the big appropriation for the Railroad Adminis- 
tration which failed in the legislative jam at the 
close of the last session. Mr. Esch is desirous of 
working out a railroad policy that will stand the 
test of practicality and at the same time not permit 
the carriers to slip back into the same old ways 
that were the rule before the roads went under 
Federal control. 

Some Republican leaders are talking about re- 
turning the roads late in 1920, with proper safe- 
guards against demoralization during the transition 
period. The problem is a great, big one and doubt- 
less will be approached with the seriousness that 
its importance demands. Certainly it will be as 
far Mr. Esch is concerned. He is credited with 
more complete knowledge on the subject of inter- 
state commerce than any other man in the House. 





TIE AND LUMBER RATES EQUALIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today granted Fifteenth Section 
Application No. 6977, filed by the Florida, Alabama & 
Gulf Railroad, asking the commission’s approval for 
filing of increased rates on hewn cross ties, carloads, 
from points on its line to Galliver, Fla. The commis- 
sion states the proposed increase will “serve to restore 
the normal relationship with the rates on lumber from 
and to the same points,” 
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ST. LOUISIANS “START SOMETHING” OF VALUE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 14.—A practical, substan- 
tial indorsement of the slogan advanced by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of March 22, of 
‘*Start Something Now—-and Keep it Going,’’ has 
been given by Julius Seidel, president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co. Mr. Seidel has ‘‘started some- 
thing,’’ and those who know him know full well 
he will keep it going. Here are some of the things 
that Mr. Seidel has done: 

Built a modern, two-story storage shed, 85x150 feet 
in size, with granitoid floors, capacity 2,000,000 feet, 
and with direct switching connection for the efficient 
and economical handling of oak and maple flooring 
and west Coast lumber. 

Reconstructed piling alleys for quick handling and 
loading. ‘The foundations of the piles are made of 
concrete and better drainage is established, thus elimi- 
nating the possibility of fungus growth that tends to 
injure lumber. 

Built a $12,000 garage and broadened the delivery 
system to speed up local shipments. 

Put in pile 1,000,000 feet of No. 1 fir dimension 
2x4 to 2x12, 12 to 16 feet long, and has in transit 
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LIEUT. J. O. TOMLINSON ; 
Who Will Resume Charge of City Sales Department 


500,000 feet of long fir timber, this being done to meet 
the demand for all woods. 

Mr. Seidel has done these things because, as he 
has written to his customers in the St. Louis trade 
territory, he has ‘‘an abiding faith in our countr 
and in the ability of its people to surmount dif- 
ficulties,’’ wherefore he ‘‘proceeded undaunted to 
pave the way for an unquestionably bright future’’ 
and the ‘‘desire to be more efficient for what was 
to come.’’ 

Changes also have been made in the office and 
sales force in line with the desire better to serve 
the public. E. A. Schuhmacher has been made 
secretary, succeeding W. M. Klenk. He has been 
with the Seidel organization for the last seven 
years and came from Pennsylvania. He has spec- 
ialized on cost accounting, being an expert ac- 
countant, He will have full charge of the office. 
He recently was elected a member of the board of 
directors. 


Russell Riemann, who has been with the company 
for the last six months, has been put in charge of 
the shipping and country sales department. He 
ig @ young man who has had practical experience 
in the conduct of a country yard. He is the son 
of L. C. Riemann, a well-known lumberman of 
Trenton, Ill., and his whole career has been in the 
lumber business, For four years he was in charge 
of his father’s yard. 

Lieut. J. O. Tomlinson, who has been in the 
ordnance department for some time, expects to be 
discharged from the army within the next thirty 
days, when he will resume his position with Mr. 
Seidel. Before entering the service he was in 
charge of the city sales department. Mr. Tomlin- 
son is assigned to the St. Louis district and is at 
present engaged in the settlement of gun stock 
contracts. His duties require weekly visits to this 
city, and whenever the opportunity presents he 
keeps in touch with Mr. Seidel and his other as- 
sociates., 





R. R. RIEMANN, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
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MANUFACTURER PROPHESIES HIGHER PRICES 


By invitation of the joint investigating com- 
mittee of the Illinois State assembly which is en- 
gaged in investigating the cost of lumber and 
other building materials, Charles 8. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., one of the largest lumber operators in the 
country, who also was for four years president 
of the Southern Pine Association, appeared be- 
fore the commictee in session at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, on Tuesday of this week, and gave a mas- 
terly analysis of the entire situation in its re- 
lation to present and prospective prices. The joint 
committee consists of five members of the State 
senate and the same number of members of the 
lower house. The purpose of the hearing, as out- 
lined by State Senator John Dailey, chairman of 
the joint committee, was to secure information con- 
cerning the cost of lumber, and the factors that 
make up the cost, in order to determine whether 
the charges made that prices are too high are well 
founded or not; also whether there is any prospect 
that prices will be lower, and, as far as possible, 
what the public may expect as to the selling price 
of lumber for the next three or four years. 

For nearly two hours Mr. Keith talked, first 
making a general statement and then answering 
the questions propounded by Chairman Dailey and 
other memhers of the committee. He spoke with- 
out notes, from time to time referring to statis- 
tical analyses, charts ete., with which he was amply 
fortified, and which he filed with the committee 
for its study and consideration at leisure. Ilis 
survey of the situation included careful consider- 
ation of all of the many component factors, such 
as manufacturing costs, labor, stumpage, and sup- 
ply and demand—hoth domestic and foreign. It 
was evident that his intimate knowledge of the 
subject, and his careful, accurate manner of state- 
ment, dealing with facts only and refraining from 
mere opinions, made a profound impression upon 
the committee. 

He showed in dctail how cost of lumber produe- 
tion, cost of stumpage, labor, materials and taxes 
have all greatly inereased from the prewar basis. 
Coupled with this he showed that because of labor 
shortage and other causes, production had been 
greatly curtailed, resulting in still further propor- 
tionate increase in fixed charges and overhead. 


Labor during the war, and now, is less efficient than 
in prewar days, because with the higher wages pre- 
vailing the greater the temptation, particularly 
with negro laborers, to lay off one or more days a 
week and take life easy. 

Mr. Keith took up the broad economic phases of 
the subject, analyzing such factors as the de- 
creasing supply of standing timber, the tremendous 
latent domestic demand for lumber on account of 
retarded building during the war, and the fact 
that the United States and Canada will be called 
upon to furnish, in large part, the huge supplies 
of lumber that will be required abroad. In this 
connection he referred to the vast housing program 
of Great Britain, the need of lumber for recon- 
struction in the devastated areas of France, Bel- 
gium, Italy and Poland, as well as the accumulated 
normal requirements of all the European coun- 
tries. Formerly these requirements were in large 
measure supplied from Russia, Finland and Aus- 
tria, but none of these countries will he m_ posi- 
tion to export any lumber, or even adequately to 
eare for its own needs, for years. It was stated 
on good authority, he said, that even if order should 
be restored in Russia by the end of June, a wholly 
unlikely assumption, it would be 1923 before a 
log would be cut in that country for export. 

Discussing the small advance that lumber has 
made as compared with other commodities he sub- 
mitted figures showing that a group of 125 ecom- 
modities had advaneed 100 percent since 1913, 
while the advance on lumber was only 39. He also 
showed that a bushel of wheat or other grain, or 
a given quantity of any farm product, would buy 
more lumber now than ever before. 

In answer to a specific request from the chair- 
man as to the most effective way to further the 
resumption of business along normal lines Mr. 
Keith said that in his judgment this could hest be 
accomplished by allowing the free operation of 
the law of supply and demand, without Federal 
or State interference, 

Asked by Chairman Dailey to state in concrete 
terms his conclusions from his extensive study of 
the situation, Mr. Keith said that he had been 
forced to the conclusion that there is not going 
to be any reduction in lumber prices; in fact, he 
was strongly of the opinion that the cost to the 


consumer will increase. He therefore believed 
that, in the public interest, builders should un- 
derstand that prices are on a permanently higher 
level, and be encouraged to go ahead with con- 
struction enterprises of all kinds, because the con- 
ditions to which he had called attention plainly 
point to advancing prices during the next few 
years, and it will be better for them, as well as 
better for the public, to build now. 





KENTUCKIANS ADVANCE AFFORESTATION 


WuiTEsBurG, Ky., April 14.—Arbor Day in 
Kentucky this year will be devoted to a general 
tree planting, according to State Forester J. E. 
Barton, of Frankfort. Years ago Arbor Day was 
devoted to the setting of trees, but of late the work 
has been largely neglected. In order to further 
the planting of trees and to ereate an interest 
Forester Barton has issued a letter to all school 
heads, especially in the eastern section of the State, 
urging them to make it a point to have all school 
children devote Arbor Day this year to the 
planting out of trees, chestnut, yellow poplar, wal- 
nut or oak. 

J. G. Peters, of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, has conferred with Forester Barton at Frank- 
fort on private forestry. He is urging that a con- 
ference be held in which representatives of foresta- 
tion from all sections be present. The place of the 
meeting and the date on which the meeting is to 
be held have not yet been ascertained. Some point 
in the South, perhaps Knoxville, will probably be 
named for the meeting place. 


~ 


PROMINENT LUMBERMAN IS INJURED 


Broken Bow, Ox1a., April 14.—J. M. Camp- 
bell, of the Choctaw Lumber Co., of Broken Bow 
and Bismark, Okla., was seriously injured a few 
days ago by a fall from a 20 foot trestle. Mr. 
Campbell is general superintendent of the woods 
department and also the railroad department of 
the company, and is one of the oldest men in the 
service of the Choctaw Lumber Co., having worked 
for it for the last twenty years. 
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Lumber Conditions in Russia 


[By Roger E. Simmons, Washington, D. C.] 











One of the most interesting and instructive ad- 
dresses delivered at the Southern Pine Lumbermen’s 
Massmeeting at New Orleans was that of Roger EB. 
Simmons on Thursday, April 3, the address being in 
the nature of a report of his investigation of lumber 
conditions in Russia. As is well known, Mr. Simmons 
represented the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce at Washington. 
After a brief introduction the speaker said that Russia 
is noted for three things, her magnitude, her isolation 
and her mediocrity. In illustration of the vast area 
of Russia, Mr. Simmons said that it takes 48 hours to 
reach the heart of that country from Germany; 10 
days to get there from Vladivostok; 37 hours to reach 
it from the Arctic and 32 hours from the Black Sea. 

As to the country itself, he said that no nation 
has been oftener or more over-rated than has Russia ; 
her mining property and mineral wealth having been 
greatly exaggerated. The same is true, he said, re- 
garding her forest growth and reserve; which, com- 
pared with the virgin forests of America as they 
existed in any of the producing sections, Russia is 
far below in magnitude, quality and character. 

With the aid of a chart Mr. Simmons showed the 
approximate forest stand of the world. Russia, he 
said, owns practically all of northern Asia; Australia 
represents 5.7 percent, Africa 7.7 percent, the Ameri- 
cas 38.7 percent. The figures given were based on 
a report of an international conference of foresters 
held in Paris in 1912, which estimated the total forest 
area of the world at 4,127,000,000 acres, Of the 
area of forest regions of soft and coniferous woods 
that are marketable it figured out as follows: 


ON PE EE Ce eee EET 26.7 percent 
United States of America.........+5+- -20.2 percent 
Austria, Norway and Sweden....... 4 to 17 percent 
Rae eee ....45.2 percent 


Those figures, the speaker said, emphasized the 
point that he wished to make, that Russia is the 
largest forest country of the world, having nearly one 
half of all the standing forests, the total being a 
little over 8,000,000,000 acres. Russia for the pur- 
poses of commerce is divided according to regions; 
European Russia, Arctic Russia and the Caucasus. 
Siberia is divided into three regions, eastern, central 
and western; the eastern part offering by far the 
greatest opportunity from the lumbering standpoint, 
tho at present it ships a little over 1 percent of 
Russia’s entire export. This product goes thru 
Viadivostok, the principal seaport on the Pacific. The 
character of these forests, the speaker said, is very 
much the same and almost identical with the forests 
of the lake States of America, 

As a result of bis investigation Mr. Simmons said 
that the Siberian oak “is a perfect myth.” There are 
vast stands of it but they are so small in diameter 
that no industry can be expected to result from their 
development. One large veneer plant consumes 1,500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 feet of logs a year, but the report is 
that there is not enough oak to supply another in- 
dustry such as that, He reminded his audience of 
the report regarding the vast forests of pine in the 
Yenisei valley and about bringing it to the Arctic 
Ocean and into western Europe. That, he said, had 
been tried, but tho the sawmills are all of good ca- 
pacity, after experiments for four or five years before 
the war in only one year were they able to get thru 
their experimental work, ‘The ice so blocked the 
Kara Sea that it was impossible to navigate more 
than five weeks in the year. The distance to the 
mouth of the Yenisei is over 2,200 miles from the 
chief forest center where barges are loaded into boats 
to be shipped away during that short period. 

As to European Russia, he said, that section has 
34 percent of the forest area, as against 64 percent 
in Siberia. It is in this section that the chief lumber 
industry is situated. It is the western section which 
supplies the port of Riga with large quantities of 
lumber, much of which goes into Germany. The 
Polish area, he said, is nearly extinct, and in the 
southern part there is practically no forest. Sixty- 
five percent of the forests of Russia are in the northern 
region and 92 percent of that area is owned by the 
State; was owned by the State before the war and 
now all lands in Russia are so owned. Riga is the 
largest producing export center in the world, having 
44 sawmills. The forest section that supplies these 
mills comprises about 23,000,000 acres and the in- 
dustry has been carried on there intensively for over 
80 years. As a consequence the section is run down in 
quality and lumber at present is being obtained from 
what in America would be called “second growth.” 
In the opinion of Mr. Simmons the day is not far 
distant when Riga will decline rapidly, a condition 
which Russians expect. 

Just before the war the railroads began to carry 
supplies to Riga, but prior to that time the river 
Dvina with its branches carried all logs to Riga. 
Archangel and the White Sea, an arm of the Arctic 
Ocean, is where the greatest lumber development is 
expected. Around that sea today are 44 sawmills, 32 
of them in Archangel. All logs for this mill center 
are brought down the Dvina and other rivers empty- 
ing into the White Sea. 

Mr. Simmons explained that inasmuch as the for- 
ests are owned by the State the sawmills each year 
get their logs by auction and are given two years to 
remove them, the consequence being many years they 
have been unable to get the quantities that would en- 
able them to produce to full capacity. Owing to 
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climatic conditions and other reasons they go to dif- 
ferent sections in different years to get their logs 
and they can not in this way carry on woods work 
efficiently. 

Referring to the ports of the Black Sea, the prin- 
cipal one, Odessa, he said, is interesting not because 
of the quantity of lumber shipped from Russia but 
for that out of Austria and Hungary, vast quantities 
from those countries being transshipped from Odessa. 
The little lumber that is produced in southern Russia 
is all very high grade, is brought down the Dnieper 
River and put on board boat at Odessa. This wood is 
principally oak and a high class pine. 

Russia, Mr. Simmons said, has two western fron- 
tiers, Russo-Germany and Russo-Austria, and it is 
from the former that Russia exports to Germany over 
1,250,000,000 feet annually; 80 percent of it logs. 
As the two Russian rivers, the Vistula and the Nie- 
man, empty into the Baltic within the German em- 
pire they bring their logs down from Russia to Dant- 
zig, Koenigsburg and Memel and other places for 
manufacture. The east Prussian lumber industry in 
the past has depended entirely upon Russian forests 
for its material. Germany grows only two-thirds of 
her domestic needs and must import one-third for her 
own purposes. As a matter of fact, however, she im- 
ports more than that and exports her surplus. She 
gets this material from Russia. 

The speaker explained that when the war came on 
this section became the battle-field between Germany 
and Russia and thru the vast amount of lumber 
needed for war materials, thru artillery and forest 
fire, vast areas, estimated at 11,000,000 acres, have 
been destroyed. From this the speaker inferred that 
this vast shipment of lumber to Germany must either 
cease or be cut to one-third its former proportions at 
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least. In fact, he thought that it would have to be 
cut still lower because of the great destruction of 
buildings and towns that has taken place in the dev- 
astated areas of Russia. As these areas are nearer 
to the western forest region than to any other their 
supplies for reconstruction must come from there. 
Sawmill men of Russia he said and many others in the 
industry of that country are opposed to Russia's 
exporting any raw material in the shape of logs. 
This, he said, will mean that Russia eventually will 
put a high export duty on raw material, which will 
reduce still further the shipping to Germany. For 
these reasons he is of the opinion that the East Prus- 
sian lumber industry, which consisted of about 200 
factories, sawmills and other wood using industries, 
will be unable to continue as before, if at all. 
Germany before the war imported $750,000,000 
worth of timber from Russia and that supply must 
be obtained hereafter from some other source. Russia 
sends to England about 36 percent of her exports; 
France receives 45 percent of her imports; Belgium 
received before the war 52 percent of her imports, 
and Holland from 60 to 70 percent of her imports 
from Russia. Germany received 48 percent of hers 
from Russia, Austria 31 percent, Sweden 3.9 percent, 
America 48 percent and other countries less than 3 
percent. From these figures, the speaker said, it was 
apparent that Russia is not only the greatest forest 
country in the world but the greatest lumber export- 
ing country, or was before the war. As to the present 
situation in Russia as the result of the revolution 
Mr, Simmons said, “We all see now that it was a 
very great misfortune that the Allies did not sum up 
the situation better and go in and help Russia in 
making peace, but the Germans, seeing that this peace 
was coming—this separate peace—then got busy and 
went around and tried to buy up the sawmills and 
other industries of Russia. They purchased those 
mills according to a contract by which they paid 25 
percent down in cash, the rest to be paid in one, two 
and. three years. They purchased 13 sawmills, 2 of 


them away over in the central part of Siberia on 
the Yenisei River, where they hoped, in the event that 
this industry would develop, that they would be in 
a position to dominate that, as well as the other. In 
Petrograd they started an export association. They 
did begin to form it. Up in Archangel they tried to 
get hold of the industry, too. ‘Then came the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, disgraceful and humiliating as it 
was, and it stipulated that any German industry— 
any industry owned by Germans—could not be 
molested by any agitation from the Bolsheviki, or 
from laborers of Russia. That was one feature of the 
stipulation, This was after they acquired these saw- 
mill properties and their taking hold of the different 
industrial centers.” 


Russian Financial Conditions 


The financial situation and policy of the “Russian 
Government” Mr. Simmons explained as follows: 

“Lenine said in his speech when this thing was 
inaugurated that he was going to carry out a social 
revolution, first. He said, ‘I will be able to convince 
80 percent of the Russians that Bolshevism is what 
we need; 10 percent I will be able to scare into 
Bolshevism by using terror, and 10 percent it will be 
impossible to convince, and that 10 percent of 160,- 
000,000 people we will have to massacre.’ And to 
do this, today, this is under operation, and men of 
the best caliber, in the whole of Russia, are being 
murdered. I was imprisoned and if I get to that part 
of my remarks I want to tell you a little of the in- 
cidents of that campaign. At the start of this social 
revolution the disintegration became so rapid that, 
as I say, Russia was out of the game, One of the 
first things that they did was the nationalization of 
the banks. We woke up one morning and found that 
all the banks in Russia were closed, and not one penny 
of deposits could be drawn, You know what occurs 
when a bank breaks in a community. You know what 
distress there is. And think of every bank in the 
United States being closed in one day! You never 
saw such suffering and worry and terrible distress in 
your lives as occurred there. People stood in line for 
miles in front of banks, hoping and clamoring that 
they would open their doors so that they could get a 
few cents to buy food with, but the banks were closed 
and closed tight, and when they opened, which was 
about four or five weeks later, they said that anybody 
who bowed to Bolshevism could draw out $15 a week, 
and nobody, even if he had $10,000,000 in there, could 
draw any more. Of course, that affected industry, 
altho industries could draw more than that. This was 
limited to individuals, and industries were limited 
to what amounts they needed by presenting their pay- 
rolls, and they would pay the pay-rolls to the in- 
dividuals to whom the money was due, instead of 
giving it over to the manager and letting him pay his 
men, 


Nationalization of Industries 


“Then came nationalization of industries, and that 
is going to be interesting to you. They took over all 
of the industries, including sawmills. I followed the 
sawmill matters closely, but did not have time to look 
into the others. They said that these sawmills be- 
longed to the State of Russia and that the workmen 
were going to run them. Well, the workmen took 
them over, They appointed committees for the con- 
trol of each industry, and then there was a committee 
-—the industrial committee—in each town. These com- 
mittees in the factories would report to this industry 
committee in the town, called the Soviet. And, gentle- 
men, there is not a sawmill running in Russia today 
as the result. The first thing they did was to put 
wages giving common laborers $6 a day and paying 
skilled labor from $7 to $10 a day. ‘Then, where the 
time of labor was twelve hours before the war, they 
cut it down to six hours, right off the bat. That is 
the first thing they did before they started a wheel. 
They did not have the leadership. They lacked man- 
agerial ability. It failed because the laborers would 
not codJperate among themselves and would not recog- 
nize the authority of laborers over them; and the 
honest toilers are the sufferers, thrown out on the 
street, so to speak, to famine and disease. What was 
the result of that? They did not have any money 
and they went back to these sawmills and took away 
the belting and the cups and everything imaginable 
that was removable and sold them to the Germans, 
and today, gentlemen, except up there in the Arch- 
angel district, where, fortunately for the Russians, we 
have occupied that territory and things are more or 
less normal, all the mills of Russia in the area have 
been disbanded. I am not going to dwell on it but 
I just want to give you this thought, that Russia today 
is out of the game of export. If she should fix up 
her revolution today she could not export one stick of 
new lumber before 1923. If she goes over the middle 
of June, she can not export one stick of lumber until 
1924, I am not considering, in this time, gentlemen, 
the terrible delay that there will be in building up the 
general industrial conditions, with the banks all gone 
and with the labor organizations dispersed. It will 
take industry a long time to ‘come back.’ I am not 
talking about that, but I am just figuring on the actual 
time it will take for them to buy timber from the gov- 
ernment and cut it and to buy logs and raft them down 
to the sawmills, and cut lumber and put it on the 
boats. It will certainly be four or five years, and I 
am almost sure it will be longer.” 

The first industry to get back, Mr. Simmons said, 
will be that at Archangel, because its mills are still 
intact, but even they can not ship before 1923 except 
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stock they now have on hand. This is an important 
fact to be remembered inasmuch as 52 percent of the 
export lumber of the world in the past has come from 
Russia and that section is now cut off and can not 
furnish a stick. This situation, he said, has worried 
England and is worrying France and Belgium more 
than anything you can imagine, and I am going to 
show you that that is not a statement of my own. 
This appeared in an English publication more or less 
confidential as follows: 


“The imports from Norway and Sweden have fallen 
off very much in recent years. They dropped by 28 
percent between 1899 and 1913. The high prices ruling 
during the war have led to anticipation selling and 
increased the shipments for the moment, but this 
revival can not be permanent since in Norway, and we 
believe also in Sweden, the annual cut has been in 
excess of the annual growth. 

“‘Our imports from the United States are diminish- 
ing slowly and must continue to diminish. According 
to a report made by the American Government in 1910, 
the annual cut removed three times as much timber as 
the annual growth can replace, while forest fires fur- 
ther hastened the depletion of the forests. It is diffi- 
cult in Europe to grasp the scale of these disasters. 

- Tho the American forests were till lately regarded as 
inexhaustible, and still contain larger reserves of 
timber than those of any other country, with the pos- 
sible exception of Russia, it is evident that after a 
limited number of years we can no longer count on 
supplies from them. The United States already imports 
from Canada more timber than they send to us. Their 
growing consumption and the measures they are taking 
to bring the annual cut into conformity with the annual 
growth will soon reduce their exports to nil. 


Canada as a Factor in Exports 


“Canada with some 316,000 square miles of timber- 
lands of commercial value and a much larger area of 
scrub and waste land, has reserves of timber which 
rank after those of Russia and the United States as the 
third largest in the world. The home consumption of 
the dominion is at present comparatively small and the 
exports are larger than those of any country except 
Russia, The share of these exports coming to the 
United Kingdom has been rapidly diminishing, while 
that of the United States has increased. The follow- 
ing figures relating to the exports of forest products 
from Canada illustrate the case which has occurred: 


CANADA (EXPORTS OF FOREST PRODUCTS) 


Year To the United Kingdom To the United States 
1872 49 percent 38 percent 
1892 38 percent 50 percent 
1912 26 percent 62 percent 


‘Meanwhile, the forest capital of Canada is growing 
less year by year. This, we submit, is an imperial 
question of the first magnitude which deserves the 
immediate attention of the Imperial and Dominion 
governments, 

“‘The Newfoundland woods cover 10.000 square 
miles, but more than a third has been taken over by a 
single company. The produce from this area, nearly 
equal to the whole woodlands of Great Britain, feeds 
the pulp and paper mills of the Anglo-Development Co. 
and supplies the requirements of four British news- 
papers, 

“India, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 
are already importers of softwoods. 

““Russia, as will be evidenced from the facts al- 
ready given, is now the erux of the whole question. 
She is and has heen for several years the only source 
on which we could, under present conditions, relv for 
our import of coniferous timber from other countries 
and meet the exnanding demand. She has accomplished 
this by increasing her sunplies to us from 941,220,000 
feet board measure in 1889 to 2,268,420,000 board feet 
in the year preceding the war. We have now reached 
the point where any check in the Russian supply would 
inevitably cause a timber famine in the United King- 
dom. The timber imported into the United Kingdom 
has hitherto come from the virgin forests of Finland 
and the Baltic provinces and from Archangel. While 
the information at our disposal indicates that the 
timber produced by these northern forests could be very 
considerably increased without exceeding the annual 
growth, it is evident that the permanency of the supply 
— depend on the introduction of systematic manage- 

“ ‘The position may, therefore, be broadly summec 
up as follows: The United Kingdom is dependent ow 
more than 60 percent of its timber on the virgin forests 
of foreign countries which are being steadily depleted. 
The proportion derived from sources within the Empire 
fell from 22 percent in 1899 to 10 percent in 1913, 
Every year we become more dependent on Russia 
which in 1913 supplied us with nearly half of our total 
imports. The only large reserves within the British 
Empire are those of Canada. which are rapidly being 
depleted by fires The Dominion Government has initt. 
ated measures for their protection, but the problem is 
both large and difficult. It is one in which the United 
Kingdom has a deep interest since the Canadian 
reserves are the only source on which the United 
Kingdom can fall back if supplies from Russia fail. 
The arrangement prevailing before the war under which 
the exports from Canadian forests were absorbed by 
the United States, where the United Kingdom drew its 
supplies from Russia, no doubt found much justifica- 
tion in economy of transports : but unless the Canadian 
forests can be adequately protected and made available 
in case of necessity for the United Kingdom, it is cer- 
tain that the area of timber within the British Isles 
must be increased far beyond that recommended in the 
Proposal made in the following pages. We commend 
this imperial question to the attention of the confer- 
ence meeting in London. It is urgent because prepa- 
rations now can not mature for many vears, and unless 
provision is made now either in Canada, Russia or the 
British Isles it is practically certain that the United 
Kingdom will find timber difficult to procure in suf- 
— quantities before such preparations can ma- 


To meet this situation, which, the speaker said, was 
one of the greatest that economists have to face, the 
manufacturers have started an export association. 
They plan to make all purchases thru one bureau, an 
idea developed from experiences in the war during 
which there was a wood committee that purchased all 
materials that the Allied countries needed to prosecute 
the war. Mr. Montague Meyer was at the head of it 
and he “fixed his prices according to his own wishes, 
and not taking into consideration the cost of produc- 
tion, and I am here to tell you that he has got the 
whole of Russia, the whole of Finland and Norway 
producers down on him.” 

The manufacturers plan to put this man at the 
head of their new organization to supply all the tim- 


ber now needed by England. In their statement they 
say “we will go to Belgium and France and offer to let 
us buy all their needs thru this bureau.” 

The speaker said that the proposed bureau has not 
been formed, but the attitude of the manufacturers 
shows clearly that they consider the situation grave 
and they are rising and trying to take the step most 
practical to meet it. Continuing the speaker said: 
“When this news got into Russia—I was in Archangel 
when it arrived- the Russians called a meeting of their 
association at once and sent their secretary-manager 
to go immediately to England and see the situation. 
went with him. We arrived at Stockholm together. 
And there I found the Swedish manufacturers so per- 
turbed over this situation that they called the Finnish 
manufacturers in consultation, and while I was there 
they made an affiliation between the Swedish export 
associations. All exports are made thru one center 
in these countries and generally very effectively. It 
is the only way. The Finnish exporters and Swedish 
exporters’ consolidated and afliliated themselves. This 
Mr. Goldstein, the secretary to the Archangel Center, 
did not go to England. I went to call on him and 
found he was not in his hotel and I happened to drop 
into the export association office there and he had 
already acquired an office, beautifully arranged, and 
was sitting there in the Swedish Export Association 
Organization’s office. He said to me, ‘I feel 1 can 
perhaps dispose of our stocks better by being with the 
Swedish organization than if I went over to England 
and opened up for myself or for our organization a 
selling bureau there.’ 

“That means, gentlemen, that these producers are 
practically one and they did that just from the news 
that came in about this organization of the exporters 
in the western countries. Now, the English Govern- 
ment is very much perturbed over this situation and 
the man they sent up there with me was a very smart 
fellow named Stebbing. He made a report, but I am 
not going to read it to you or tell it to you. He 
comes back and says, ‘Gentlemen, we are face to 
face with the greatest problem we have ever had— 
this timber famine. ‘The only way we can do is to 
get the English Government to subsidize a large cor- 
poration and go to Russia and obtain vast forest 
concessions from this government there—that North 
West Government which I think will be the stable 
government as soon as the revolution has been put 
down. He says we will put in our own sawmills and 
we will cut our own lumber and we will transport 
that lumber in our own boats to England, and in that 
way we can assure ourselves at least a portion of our 
requirements.’ 

“Now, since this report came out—this confidential 
report—I have had a wire from Archangel stating 
that there was a commission on hand—that they had 
arrived up there and that they had made a _ proposi- 
tion to the North Russian Government sitting at 
Archangel and they wanted to buy the Murmansk 
Railroad. This is a port that never freezes. It is 
open the year round on account of the gulf current. 
They wanted to buy that Murmansk Railroad that 
runs from Petrograd there and vast forest conces- 
sions. The Archangel government has agreed to allow 
them to make that purchase and assist them with 
concessions and the forest lands they want and co- 
operate with them in every way to establish them- 
selves there. That is a new proposition. As I tell 
you Stebbing is over here now, and as I tell you the 
commission is already on the ground—I got this in a 
wire from Archangel. Stebbing will carry it out anda 
an eee establishment will be located 
there. 

A Prospect of Vital Concern 

Referring to a report that the Canadian Government 
has offered to send England 1,000,000,000 feet he said 
he does not see where “they are going to get it right 
off the bat; they certainly can not ship it very soon.” 
The English Government, however, has asked for 
800,000 houses, and so urgent is the need of houses 
for returned soldiers that the Government has offered 
to pay the difference between the cost of construction 
now and five years hence. 

In conclusion Mr. Simmons said: “The situation, 
as they regard it, therefore is serious. It is just as 
serious in Belgium and France and it is just as serious 
in. Holland, which has gotten rich by the war and 
wants to go right ahead with its building. Where 
will they get this lumber? Canada, America and 
Sweden have got to furnish it. They can never 
furnish the amount that they need, the demand is 
going to be so much greater than the supply. But 
here, gentlemen, is the great message that I want to 
bring you. We are face to face with this situation. 
We will spoil that situation if we go over there, every 
man sending a salesman to England and trying to sell 
lumber. We have got to help these people in the solu- 
tion of this question. They are face to face with a 
famine. Why don’t we get together and have some 
unity in our industry and not have this price cut- 
ting and go over there and mix things up? Let us 
go over there with a united front and lay our cards 
on the table and say, ‘Here is the cost of the produc- 
tion of American lumber.’ You tell them what forests 
we have and what we can supply and the profit we 
want. Let us say, ‘We are here to help you and we 
represent the lumber industry of America.’ Let us 
confederate, if we can, our export industry and go 
over there and take these things up constructively with 
those governments. We will be serving ourselves by 
serving others. It is the only way. We will be doing 
the world a great benefit, and you know it, if we go 
at this thing constructively. Gentlemen, absolutely, 
that is the great thing. I hope you who are the 
most enterprising of all our lumber manufacturers will 
get together and do this thing and help America and 
help Europe and by so doing you will be helping your- 
selves,” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Simmons’ address he was 
asked numerous questions which brought out inter- 
esting and valuable information regarding conditions 
and suggestions regarding policies to be pursued by 
American lumber exporters to meet conditions. Among 
the facts developed in this discussion was the one 
that 80 percent of the mills at Riga have been dis 
mantled and these are all frame mills supposed to 
cut 30.000 feet a day, but they never do cut that 
amount. They figure on 16 or 17 logs, 2,000 feet to the 
log, or 8 logs to a thousand feet. 

Single Exporting Agency Needed 

In reply to the question of Charles Keith, chairman 
of the Southern Pine Export Association, as to 
whether the export organization should be a unit or 
divided according to species, Mr. Simmons said, “I 
think just offhand one unit for each species and then 


make a combination of these species and treat with 
the Government. The man who goes over there with 
a diplomatic status can do a lot in dealing with these 
governments and he can do more than any commercial 
man.” 

It was brought out that the Finns and Russians have 
their organization in a single unit. Further ques- 
tions brought out the fact that the Archangel timber 
is Scotch pine. The logs average top diameter 74% to 
8 inches, all being cut 21 feet long. The cost of pro- 
duction, it was stated, was before the war from 
$10.50 to $12 a thousand, but at present is $50 a thou- 
sand. Mr. Simmons said that export from Archangel 
could be carried on four or five months in the year. 

Early Future of European Exportation 

In his address he had said that Russia would not 
be a competitor in the western Europe export trade 
for four or five years. He explained that he meant 
in new lumber. As to the present stock, he said, from 
reliable sources he had learned that perhaps 200,000,- 
000 feet. of lumber is on hand in Riga. Finland, he 
said, has the largest stocks—1,000,000.000 or 2,000,- 
000,000 feet. She has been cutting this all the time 
during the war, but since her revolution she has done 
nothing, tho she is coming back slowly. Sweden has 
650,000,000 feet. In all, Mr. Simmons said, there are 
about 3,000,000,000 feet available today in Europe. In 
this connection Mr. Simmons said, “Now Russia just 
before she went into the revolution—this is inter- 
esting—made a computation by which she figured that 
she would have to increase her exports from 4,650,- 
000,000 to 7,000,000,000 a year for five years. She 
was not going to take any of our trade—she was not 
figuring on that—or Canada’s trade; but she figured 
that the increased demand in these countries would 
require her to increase her exports to 7,000,000,000 
feet a year. That computation was made before the 
revolution, in the early part of 1917. Of course, the 
destruction has been much greater since then, and 
that does not signify what will be needed. But taking 
that to be true, she has to furnish 7,000,000,000 feet 
a year for five years, added to what we ordinarily 
furnished and what Canada ordinarily furnishes, so 
that you can see that we have a tremendous amount 
to replace.” 

Asked about the possibilities of export from Austria 
and Hungary, Mr. Simmons said that he could speak 
only from hearsay, but thought that those countries 
would be negligible factors in export for a long time. 
He thought that the situation in Europe was sure to 
force concentration in buying and unless there is con- 
centration in this country in selling there will be a 
demoralization of prices. Europe will depend upon 
America and Canada for its lumber except what she 
can get from Sweden. Concerning low grade boards Mr. 
Simmons said: “The Russians in Riga are up against 
the same proposition of low grades, They have very 
poor material. The Finnish material is very low 
grade. Whenever you go south the rapidity of growth 
in Scotch pine brings about a very wide grained ma- 
terial, which has not very much density and strength. 
Now, they would like to bring about some educational 
campaign which would teach people to use lower 
grades, and that was one of the considerations by 
which they made this federation. They came to me 
and said, ‘Why don’t American producers come over 
here and talk to us on this subject and why can’t 
we meet them? We see that the demand for lumber 
in the world is going to be much greater than the 
supply and we are not going to be competitors. We do 
not have to go into any cut-throat competition.’ It 
looks to me like the time is opportune. If we go over 
there and go with a united front with them to Eng- 
land and France and take up these different proposi- 
tions—take up grades, for instance, and measure- 
ments and sizes—it would be helpful. All these coun- 
tries have different systems of measurement. Eng- 
land measures in loads and standards. France meas- 
ures in cubic meters and Holland one way or the 
other—all different grades and nomenclature right 
there in a little area. It looks to me that all of these 
things bring about trouble in exporting. If we could 
go to these people and say, ‘We are the producers of 
the world and we would like to see if we can not bring 
about some change in your customs,’ it would be a 
good thing to do. Of course, England is almost im- 
possible to change in anything.” 

Coéperating with the English 

Asked if a market could be developed for Carolina 
pine and shortleaf pine to overcome the shortage from 
Russia Mr. Simmons said he thought the situation 
would demand it, and he thought also that this promo- 
tion could be carried on in such a way as to retain at 
least a part of the business after conditions are settled. 
He said if American lumbermen take these matters up 
constructively with England and try to help they can 
bring about consumption of more American sizes and 
grades and after awhile we can produce with less 
money than Russia, certainly less than Sweden or 
Finland. In this connection he said he had heard 
since he left Sweden that the cost of production had 
gone up until lumber can not be put on boat for less 
than $62. 

Mr. Keith said that he was under the impression 
that the best way to promote export is thru a national 
organization—“an American wood products organiza- 
tion instead of species organization—and,. by doing 
so it could be promoted and sold at much less cost 
and at much better prices than otherwise.” Mr, Sim- 
mons said that that was absolutely true and that “we 
can gain the everlasting friendship of these countries 
if we go over there in that way. That is what I call 
constructive salesmanship. Let us go and treat with 
them as business men. Sweden is a leader in export 
material in the way she gets up and has made a suc- 
cess of it. She has done this for years. They get all 
their orders for material thru one channel, all their 
orders from England thru one channel.” 

As to the amount of exports in Europe, in reply toa 
question Mr. Simmons said that 1913 was the largest 
year. Freight rates, he said, from Archangel to Hng- 
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land before the war were about $4 below those 
between the United States and England and that port 
had a 4 shilling charge per standard over Cannda. 
In general Mr. Simmons said: “Here is one thing 
that surprised me: Here in Archangél England never 
imposed any heart specifications on these Archangel 
men. She used to do it in times gone by, but on 
account of the large amount of shakes in this timber 
up North she does not impose any heart restrictions 
at all. Knowing what she imposed on yellow pine 
in that regard, I was surprised to find that out. She 
has gotten to the point where she would just as soon 
have sap wood in Scotch pine as heart. That has 
been a practical change.” 

Asked how they cure their lumber at European cen- 
ters Mr. Simmons said: “They stack it up. They 
saw all winter long, and the ports do not open up until 
the middle of May, and they put it in stacks. There 
are no dry kilns in all Russia and no planed lumber,— 
no planing mills. There are no planers in fact, except 
for local use. It is all gang frame sawed, The annual 
cut of Russia is a little over 7,000,000,000 feet for 
160,000,000 of people and they had 1,550 sawmills, 
against our 37,000 in the business, or 40,000 sawmills 
and our 110,000,000 people. Of that material that 
they put on sawmills, two-thirds of it goes for export. 
They get all the material for local consumption—the 
peasants—by buying logs, and they saw them up and 
they dress it and plane it right on the site where they 
build their little houses. There is a vast consumption 
of wood in Russia. Russia uses, I guess, more wood 
per capita than any other nation. This work is done 
by hand on the site.” 

Explains Russian Bolshevism 


Having concluded his discussion on the lumber ex- * 


port situation Mr. Simmons was asked to tell some- 
thing about the significance of the Bolshevik move- 
ment based on his experience while in Russia. In in- 
troducing the subject he briefly summarized conditions 
in Russia prior to the revolution and said if there 
was ever a justifiable revolution it was the Russian. 
The revolution itself was brought about, he sald, by 
economic conditions that made it impossible to con- 
tinue the war. Kerensky's suggestion that a con- 
stituent assembly be provided was accepted as satis- 
factory, but there was no proper elective machinery 
in Russia to call together such an assembly promptly, 
and the distress and unrest of the people were so great 
that disintegration began at once. At this stage a 
horde of agitators from all over the world came in, 
with America leading. Mr. Simmons said that the 
boat that took him to Vladivostok had aboard thirty- 
two men from America who went ashore flying the 
black flag of anarchy and singing anarchistic songs. 
They got hold of the soldiers and industrial workers 
and said to them: “You have all the arms in your 
hands; you make all the ammunitions in Russia and 
you supply the needs of the population. Now is the 
time for us to strike the blow and make the experiment 
of a workingmen’s government.” 

In attempting to define Bolshevism Mr. Simmons 
said that in Russia there are eight principal parties, 
all socialistic except one, the Cadet party, which means 
constitutional democracy. Tho the Bolsheviki did not 
have the majority they were the keenest and most 
enterprising and took possession of the government. 
The Bolsheviks hold up the banner of world socialism, 
but behind it they carry anarchy. While anarchy 
involves the abolition of all forms of government 
Bolshevism is a communistic socialism and stands for 
immediate revolution instead of bringing about reforms 
a step at a time according to socialistic teachings. 
Democracy stands for the greatest good to the greatest 
number ; Bolshevism stands for class autocracy. While 
the czar had 5 percent of the population with him, 
now 10 percent of the Russian people—the worst ele- 
ment—have all the ammunitions and food in their 
hands and are ruling. The autocracy of the czar had 
some semblance to honor and good organization, but 
—-! had wiped out all idea of civilized instftu- 

ons, 

Before coming into power they said, “We believe 
in pence, we do not believe war’is right,” and they got 
up some excellent arguments. This was before the 
treaty at Brest-Litovsk. As soon as they got power 
they turned out to be great warriors marching right 
to the western border and they started to use prisoners 
of Germany and Austria as the nucleus of the Russian 
army. It was then they said, “We belleve in a man’s 
conscientious objection. When a man objects he 
should not be made to fight.” But today, Mr. Simmons 
said, if a man opens his mouth against Bolshevism 
he is shot. They said further: ‘We believe in the 
poor man having his home; he ought to be able to live, 
not in the hovel he lives in, but in a real home.” 
Today they have driven out the very rich and the 
middle class from their homes and have taken their 
furniture and their personal property and they are 
living in low places, while those who formerly lived in 
hovels are living in the best appointed houses In Rus- 
sia. They say, “We are going to wipe out the class 
distinctions ; if we can not do it by expropriation we 
will do it by massacre,” and they are doing it by mas- 
sacre. They say, “the retailer, wholesaler, shipper 
and exporter are not producers of wealth; they are 
simply wolves,” and in a single decree they de away 
with all the activities of business so that there is not 
today a store open in Petrograd or Moscow. The only 
place anything can be bought fs in little commissaries 
run by Bolsheviks and then only by card. 


Internecine Strife Prevails 

They closed all the banks and no man not a Bol- 
shevik can get a dollar in Russia. There is not a fac- 
tory running, all workmen having been compelled to 
go into the regular army. They ordered a general 
confiscation of the land and this has resulted in the 
demolition of all the vast estates. The peasant who 
formerly had a little land now has more land and 
of those who had none now have some land, but 
many who were not on the ground in time got no 
land. No systematic distribution was made and the 


consequence is that the pressure today is as acute as 
before. The peasants who had land refused to give 
up their grain to feed the cities, so the Bolshevists 
sent men to these little villages, put guns into the 
hands of those not owning land and told them to take 
the food from their neighbors, keeping what they 
needed for themselves, and ship the rest to the cities. 
The bloodiest battles, Mr. Simmons said, fought in 
this revolution occurred in the little villages and they 
were between neighbors, As a result many of the 
inhabitants of the villages, owners of small tracts of 
land, are either dead or have run away. As a con- 
sequence the peasants who still remained on the land 
said they would not till their land if they had to give 
their grain away to the Bolsheviks, and they are not 
growing any food crops in Russia, 

Continuing, Mr. Simmons said: “I have seen women 
and have seen aS many as five men and women drop 
dead in the streets for want of food. It is a very 
common occurrence to walk along the street and see 
a person holding up his hands, and we can see by 
his face that he had some position in days gone by. 
He will beg you to give him just a little piece of bread. 
If you offer him a ruble he refuses it because it would 
not buy anything. 

“There is nothing, no shoes, no clothing, no stores 
open. You can not buy anything unless you are a 
Bolshevik—food or anything else. Lenine said, ‘I 
want to iron out class distinction,’ but he turned right 
around and created four classes, as follows: ‘To the 
first class—the industrial workers and soldlers—he 
said, ‘I will give them 14% pounds of bread a day 
and six fishes; to the next class the peasants, the 
have come to our support, and I will give them % 
of a pound of bread a day and four fishes;’ to the 
clerical class who are working for the government 
he says: ‘I will give 4% of a pound of bread a day 
and three fishes; to the bourgeoisie, the middle class, 
I will give two fishes.’ As a result of this distribution 
a counter-revolution was started at the head of which 
wus placed a young man who formerly lived in Eng- 
land, where he had been convicted of a crime, and tho 
only 32 years of age he has to his credit, Mr. Simmons 
sald, ‘the massacre of more people than any other 
man in the whole of history.’ The speaker said that 
the Italian consul told him that one day while in con- 
versation with this arch-criminal he saw him sign 
an order for the execution of seventy-two officers 
without even reading the names. Representatives of 
this man went about seizing men who protested, threat- 
ening to shoot them if they refused to join the army 
and to hold their wives and children as hostages, starv- 
ing all, It is unpractical, he said, for the people, even 
tho in the majority, to throw off the Bolshevik rule, 
for the reason that all the supplies are in the hands of 
the latter. In relating his own experiences with the 
Bolsheviks Mr. Simmons said that he had written 
permission to call on workmen and others in Russia to 
aid him in his investigation, having entree every- 
where, as Americans did at first, especially in a diplo- 
matic capacity. Everything went well until in July, 
when he wished to leave Vologda. Ie applied to the 
proper authority, but was told ‘Come back the day 
after tomorrow and I will give you your permit.’ As 
he had not before been refused a permit this caused 
him some anxiety. The next day this chief officer 
issued a public statement calling upon the oe to 
shoot at sight any American, Englishman or French- 
man found in the five northern governments of Russia. 
Ile said, ‘Those people are capitalistic, they are not 
in accord with us, their embassies and diplomatic 
officers are not of assistance; they are working against 
us.’ 


In Russian Jails 

Mr. Simmons went back later and the officer said 
to him, “We have taken dead after a battle in the 
north two men dressed in American uniforms. We 
now know that America is at war with Russia, and 
every American in this country is an enemy in Russia 
and you are our prisoner.” Mr. Simmons was then 
put in jail with a British subject who had been arrested 
for speaking English on the streets. The same after- 
noon Mr. Simmons sent word asking the cause of his 
detention and asked permission to send a telegram 
to the American consul at Moscow. Reply came that 
there were no American officials in Russia, they were 
all in prison, 

As to the cause of his detention the only informa- 
tion he received was that he would learn about it at 
6 o'clock the following morning. This Mr. Simmons 
regarded as meaning that he would be executed at that 
time. His cell-mate was taken out shortly afterward 
and given a fifteen-minute interview. On his return 
he said to Mr. Simmons, “I am very much scared and 
I would like to talk to you.” Mr. Simmons told him 
that inasmuch as he was not even a native of England 
he had no cause to be troubled, but he replied: “I 
don’t like this people; they are not Russians, they 
haven't any hearts; they speak Russian but they are 
not Russians.” At 10 o’clock they took this man out 
and shot him. Mr. Simmons’ private secretary, who 
knew the man at the head of the government at Mos- 
cow, wrote a letter and got into telephonic communica- 
tion with Moscow, with the result that an order was 
issued that Mr. Simmons would be taken to Moscow to 
be tried next day. He was taken to Moscow, where 
he was thrown into prison, among mechanics, small 
shopkeepers, farmers, peasants and manufacturers, 
who were being executed. One sawmill manufacturer 
was killed while Mr. Simmons was there, Mr. Sim- 
mons said that he had thought that prior to that time 
most of the terrorism was directed against the higher 
classes of people; he now learned that anybody who 
opposed the Bolsheviks was arrested, The sawmill 
manufacturer was shot because he would not give up 
his property to be nationalized, and his own men 
wanted him to keep it because they needed bread to 
support their families, believing that. this property 
should be kept running by him, Store-keepers, doctors, 
business men, every morning and evening, one, two 
three or four, he said, would be led out to be “put 
over.” Of all the.men in the cell not one knew why 
he was arrested. Many were consigned to death with 
the semblance of a trial. One day they took out 
twenty-one men and shot them to make room for 
twenty-six. Mr. Simmons told of the Bolsheviks shoot- 
ing all the boys and their teachers in three military 
schools in Russia because they had been educated 
according to the old order of society. He told also of 


their requiring all the officers in a locality to register. 
After 2,400 officers had registered they were hobbled, 
put into an open enclosure and mowed down to the 
last man with machine guns, They even take the 
clothing from persons on the streets, men as wejl as 
women, in order that the soldiers’ can take It home*to 
their families. At one time, Mr. Simmons sald, he 
himself saw the Bolsheviks breaking the ice in the 
Neva River and putting under it five men, As a result 
of this wholesale slaughter men disappear and are not 
heard of afterwards. The Bolsheviks will not give up 
the bodies of any they execute, all such being buried 
and hidden away without any record. 





RETAILER ADOPTS INDIVIDUAL TRADE-MARK 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 14.—The Estes Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has recently adopted, and 
registered at Washington, the name ‘‘Sta-Rite’’ 
as applying to its lumber, red cedar shingles, 
roofing, limg, and other building materials. W. 
Thornton es, president of the company, says 
that this trademark is backed by quality and serv- 
ice, and that he intends to make it as well known 
to the building public of his city as the name 
‘‘Tvory soap’’ is to the general public. A large 
display advertisement in the Birmingham Daily 
News, occupying space 18 inches deep and 4 col- 
umns wide, features the new trademark, 


NEW CEDAR GRADING RULES ISSUED 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 12.—New rules for the 
grading of western red cedar, just off the press, 
are being extensively circulated as of date Janu- 
ary, 1919, officially adopted by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. In this connection the 
grading committee is revising ‘‘Rail A, Standard 
Classification, Grading and Dressing Rules,’’ in 
effect since Jan. 1, 1917, and will submit its revi 
sion as soon as the committee can perform the 
work, The red cedar rules, already completed, will 
be a part of this revision, and meanwhile cedar 
will be sold accordingly. lt is therefore essential 
that yard men become familiar with the new rules, 
which provide a number of distinctive changes 
from the rules just set aside. For example, ‘‘ Clear 
A and B’’ have disappeared and in their place the 
yard men will find ‘‘Clear No. 2 and No. 3.’’ The 
new rules follow: 

RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 


Finished Sizes— jy-inch thin edge, %-inch thick 
» Width 3'%-inch, 44-inch and 54-inch. 





‘CCAM grades of siding may be slash and, or, vertical 


grain. Color is not to be considered a defect. 

Clear 4-, 5- and 6-inch—Will admit of very slight 
defects in dressing; 44-inch bright sap on thin edge 
or other minor defects. Each piece shall be suitable 
for use the full length without waste containing no 
defects that will not cover with paint, making a 
smooth surface. 


No. 2—Will admit sound and tight small knots; 
sap; roughness in dressing or other defects, such 
as slightly raised grain, goog holes, rough edges, 
but not to exceed four of any of the said defects or 
their equivalent in any one piece. This grade may 
also contain a few pieces containing bad defects that 
= cut out with a waste of not more than 5 per- 
cent. 

No. 3—Will admit of all siding below a No. 2 grade 
containing recognized defects (especially roughness in 
dressing or imperfect manufacture) that do not im- 

air its utility for low grade siding. Defects such as 
oose knots, knot holes, or rot that can be cut out with 
a waste of not more than 25 percent by trimming will 
be allowed. This grade runs largely to short stock 
and no specified percentage of lengths is guaranteed. 
It being the lowest grade of bevel siding, all lengths 
accumulating are to be furnished either separate bun- 
dling or mixed short and long together at an average 
price for all, 

Bundling—Clear and No, 2 siding is tied in bundles 
10 feet and longer both odd and even lengths, ten 
layers to the bundle, three being composed of short 
lengths 3 to 9 feet, seven being full length pieces. 


CEDAR BOARDS AND SHIPLAP AND D, & M, 


Size—1x4-inch, 6-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch and 12-inch. 
Common boards, 81S or 82S to %-inch. S1E or 828 
¥%-inch off, 


Shiplap and D. & M. 1x4-inch, 6-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch 
and 12-inch, finished %x3\-, 5y,-, 7-, 9- and 11-inch 
face. Standard lengths are multiples of two feet. 
(Color no defect.) 


One-Inch Selected Common—4 to 12 inches. 


Must 
be of a sound strong character, 


Shall be well manu- 


factured. Will admit sound and tight knots. Sap 
no defect. This grade is generally used for flume 
purposes, 


No. 1 Common—Will admit any number of sound 
knots, two loose knots or knot holes when 2 inches 
or less in diameter. Wane \% inch deep on edge and 
1 inch wide on face; torn grain; seasoning checks 
and a limited number of worm holes, and will also 
admit, when not more than two of above defects are 
present, a streak of rot 1% inches wide, %-inch deep 
and not over 3 feet long. Sap no defect. 

No. 2 Common—-This is the lowest grade of 1-inch 
common cedar and is suitable for cheap sheathing. 
Will allow any number of knots, splits, rotten streaks, 
rotten sap and worm holes. Sap no defect. 


CEDAR TIMBERS 


No. 1 and No. 2 Common—Shall be well manufac- 
tured. Occasional slight variation in sawing allowed. 
Will admit any number of knots, A 10x10 may have 
38-inch wane on one corner or the equivalent on two or 
more corners ; larger and smaller sizes may have wane 
in proportion. 

Cedar timbers not being intended for use where 
strength is required but for resistance to weather 
conditions and general lasting qualities, may contain 
splits, rotten streaks, rotten sap and any number of 
worm holes, 
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Some Timely Addresses at American Lumber Congress 





Industrial Opportunity Thru Organization* 


The subject which has been given to me is one 
which is more or less hackneyed and one which I 
have discussed on many occasions. I would like 
therefore to impose upon your good nature to the 
extent of departing from the topic assigned to me 
and take as my topic the subject ‘“‘The Duty of the 
Citizen Engaged in Industry to Seize Opportunity; 
Thru Organization to Advance the Interests of the 
Nation by Creating a Better Citizenship.” 

In discussing this problem with:you and in trying 
to convey my thought to you you'may feel a note 
of discouragement pervading what I have to say. I 
may be wrong in my conclusion, but I do not be- 
lieve it is influenced by temperament. Gentlemen, I 
think I am neither a pessimist nor an optimist. You 
may not agree with me, but I try to reach logical 
conclusions, predicated upon facts as I see them, 
and those conclusions may or may not be encourag- 
ing, but in either case they are not tempera- 
mental. 

I have a feeling, which is born of conclusions 
reached from mature deliberation, that the world 
is standing upon the brink of socialism and anarchy. 
This condition is born of unrest created by mis- 
understanding of cause and effect. It is partly due 
to propaganda. If we say a thing often enough and 
see it in print often enough it becomes after a while 
an axiom, notwithstanding there may be no truth 
in it. 

So my thought is that it is the duty of the citi- 
zen to have a complete understanding of the eco- 
nomics of his industry and to disseminate that 
knowledge so as to educate the man who does not 
possess it, in order that he may reach conclusions 
grounded on fact and not drawn from effects which 
he conceives to be bad and which he seeks to rem- 
edy thru legislation. In other words, an errone- 
ously formed public opinion results in destructive 
legislative enactment, injurious to the public good. 


Results of Industrial Evolution 


World history is being written and rewritten more 
rapidly than ever before. Since 1850 industrial 
conditions of the world have so changed that were 
our grandfathers permitted to return to earth they 
would not be able to recognize the conditions of 
today. With the discovery of the power of steam 
and its application the wheels of progress were 
given an impetus and the industrial completion of 
the world was changed. Renewed enepsynand yeater 
impetus were given with the deve ‘or elec- 
trical power and the means of communication, until 
today we are in a high state of industrial evolution. 
The future alone can tell whether the world has 
been benefited or whether the tendency will be to 
destroy civilization. Because of the evolution of 
transportation and communication facilities, small 
units of production, providing for local consumption, 
developed into the great units of today, which now 
seek international markets for their product, creat- 
ing competition where no competition existed be- 
fore. The progress of industrial evolution has de- 
stroyed the personal contact between employer and 
employee and not only has resulted in evolution of 
industrial conditions but promises a revolution in 
social conditions as well. In the early stages of in- 
dustrial development individualism was unthwarted 
by stifling competition and the present necessity for 
industrial cojrdination thru coéjperation and organi- 
zation did not exist. Today our vision of business 
is not local in character, altho local in production, 
but is international in its scope and competition. 
Consequently the necessity for codperation in the 
future is greater than ever existed in the past. 


A Necessity and a Deterrent 


My personal view is coéperation in industry can 
best find expression in education and trade exten- 
sion—education of ourselves by learning and under- 
standing the economics of the industry, predicating 
our action upon a knowledge of the facts; education 
of the public that they may understand the causes 
of the effects which they see and aid it in the for- 
mation of conclusions from correct premises, creat- 
ing constructive public sentiment in the public good. 
I conceive that it is our greatest duty as citizens to 
be informed and to enlighten the public; and by the 
public I do not mean the consumers of production 
alone but the laboring man who produces it as well 
as those who consume it—your employee as well as 
the consumer. 

Gentlemen, I am so impressed with the lethargy 
which seems to possess the business man, his lack 
of initiative in grasping opportunity and apprecia- 
tion of his obligations to others, I sometimes feel 
that perhaps after all it were better to let everts 
take their natural course rather than ‘to take arms 
against a sea of troubles and by opposing end 
them.” Codérdination in our effort to investigate 
and ascertain the facts of industry is so necessary, 
and yet we are so negligent in performing our duty 
in this regard, my impression is that unless we have 
a change in the degree of codperation there is no 
reason why this industry, or any other industry, 
should prosper. 

The commissioner of internal revenue has re- 
quested the secretary-manager of the National Lum- 


* Address delivered before the American Lumber 
Congress, Congress Hotel, Chicago, April 15, 1919. 


[By Charles 8, Keith, Kansas City, Mo.] 


ber Manufacturers’ Association to organize within 
the industry a bureau of economics for the purpose 
of assisting the Government to study the economics 
of the industry. 


Coédperation vs. Opposition 


We have the opportunity to develop and analyze 
the facts of the industry at the request and invi- 
tation of the Government, in the interest of both 
the public and the industry. Yet I venture to say 
that in our efforts in this direction we will be met 
with the narrow vision of shortsighted men who 
throw away dollars while stopping to count pennies. 
Such men delude themselves in the belief that they 
possess certain secrets of business not available to 
their fellow lumbermen, failing to recognize that 
every other man similarly situated has the same 
opportunities. To these men I will say, from expe- 
rience in dealing with agencies of Government, if 
you are unwilling to codperate to the extent of 
working jointly with others in your industry in a 
sympathetic way with the Government you will 
find yourselves confronted with the necessity of 
furnishing these figures to a Government agency 
which may not be sympathetic with the industry 
and whose effect may be to destroy it. It is my 
opinion that these agencies of Government to which 
I have just referred will continue to function the 
same as heretofore until such time as you do make 
a study of your own conditions, and by taking 
the public into your confidence create such public 
sentiment as will result in the enactment of laws 


eliminating destructive agencies and permitting 
only those to exist who operate in a constructive 
way. 


The door of opportunity opens wide, inviting entry 
to those engaged in industry. Are we alive to the 
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situation and will we take hold of opportunity? 
Or are we permitting petty jealousies, individualism 
and provincialism to blind our eyes and prevent us 
from reaping the fruits of opportunity? 

Appeals for Unified Selling Agency 

Gentlemen, before us today lies opportunity for 
world trade. Russia, which normally supplied a 
large portion of Europe’s lumber needs, with Aus- 
tria-Hungary as a close second, lies prostrate, throt- 
tled by the hand of Bolshevism. Austria-Hungary 
is in the same condition. At least five years will 
be required to prepare Russia to resume normal 
business. During that period, gentlemen, if we seize 
our opportunity to extend our lumber trade we will 
at least have the advantage of retaining a portion 
of the business which we develop and thus provide 
for future periods of depression in our own country. 
It is not only an opportunity we should seize for 
profit but it is a duty we owe those dependent upon 
the industry, to stabilize industry and their earn- 
ing capacity. 

In Europe, gentlemen, Russia, Sweden and Fin- 
land are now combined in one selling union. Com- 
pare the attitude of our foreign competitors with the 
situation among ourselves. We find it difficult to 
secure codperation in taking advantage of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act in each species of our product; 
whereas, every species of wood products and the 
products of its refinement should be represented by 
one agency, combining the production of the entire 
North American continent to meet foreign com- 
petition. The plea of those who hesitate to join 
into one central agency is: ‘‘We will lose our iden- 
tity; we will lose the advantage of connections 
formed in the pre-war period, or our competitors 
will have an undue advantage in profits at our ex- 
pense.”” As a result of this attitude many agencies 


are being formed that will march unprotected in 
a column of fours on the combined purchasing 
agencies, where they will be decimated by the ma- 
chine guns of concentrated purchasing power, prob- 
ably selling lumber at less than cost, developing 
no trade, simply because of lack of patriotism and 
loyalty to the industry to seize the opportunity 
to promote its welfare. 


Would Codperate to Secure Economic Laws 


Gentlemen, there is another proposition wherein 
and whereby industry may prosper by taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to codrdinate its ef- 
forts, and that is the proposition of enlightening 
the public and its representatives in Congress as 
to the necessities of industry, so we may have leg- 
islation grounded on proper economic laws instead 
of destructive and inefficient legislation. 

Two or three years ago discussion was general 
thruout the country on the proposition that the 
middleman should be eliminated from business. It 
was urged by many so called statesmen. They 
may not have believed in it but it raised an issue. 
1 mention this merely to show how the public mind 
may run and to call your attention to its fallacies. 
Doubtless few people in this country realized or 
knew that during the reign of Queen Elizabeth a 
law was enacted in England making it unlawful to 
buy-an article to sell again, the purpose being to 
bring together more closely the producer and the 
consumer. As a result farm products rotted in the 
fields, mines lay idle and the public suffered. Nec- 
essarily the law was repealed. The Bolshevists 
are trying the same experiment in Russia today, 
and the natural results are that Russia's stores 
are closed; money is worthless because it buys 
nothing; and the dangerous nature of the theory is 
again demonstrated. We now look upon Russia 
stricken with starvation, rapine and murder. These 
laws are passed in ignorance of the laws of eco- 
nomics. 

Menace of Repressive Legislation 

Gentlemen, I am going to make a statement, 
which I believe to be true; to-wit, had the people 
of the United States in 1890 possessed a correct 
understanding of the economic evolution which 
was progressing in industry, and its effect upon 
the body politic, the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
would never have been enacted. Why? Because 
it is a repressive measure and discourages and de- 
stroys rather than encourages industry. We have a 
condition in this country as well as in the world 
today which is dangerous, and that is, we have a 
concentration of purchasing power in the hands of 
a few men while, at the same time, our laws pro- 
hibit any combination among the many thousands 
of producers to protect themselves from this con- 
centration in purchasing power. I cite particularly 
the railroad situation in the United States. 

The railroads are the greatest individual consum- 
ers of the products of industry; in fact, the railroads 
of this country constitute the greatest consumer—I 
mean singular and not plural, for in the hands of 
one man rests the power which, if autocratically or 
not constructively exercised, can destroy the effects 
of the law of supply and demand and produce a con- 
dition with respect to prices which will be destruc- 
tive of industry; which will be felt disastrously in 
thousands of humble homes thruout the land and 
may contribute more to encourage the spread of 
Bolshevism in this country than any other one thing. 
This result will follow if this power is not properly 
exercised; and, gentlemen, I do not believe it is now 
being properly used. I am reliably informed that 
at a recent conference the director of railroads 
made the statement that the Railroad Administra- 
tion possessed this power and that such power 
should and would be used in its behalf. 

What does this mean, gentlemen? If the prices of 
products are to be immediately lowered the man who 
swings a pick and carries a dinner pail will neces- 
sarily be caught between the upper and lower mill- 
stones and ground to death, and in whose interest? 
Not the owners of the railroad properties, because 
these properties are no longer in their hands. If 
not, then who? Such a condition can not operate 
in the interest of the public. The public interest 
lies in the prosperity of industry, and industry can 
not prosper when it is coerced into accepting less 
than will permit fair and reasonable wages and re- 
turns on investments. If the railroads were as 
they were before our entrance into the war, segre- 
gated into their various units, and we had competi- 
tion in buying as well as in selling, our condition 
today would be different. It is the duty of these 
agencies to pay prices agreed to with industry 
based on cost and reasonable return and not on 
competition. 

Two Classes of Tax Payers 

I would have you consider another problem in con- 
nection with this matter and that is: there are two 
forms of tax payers concerned in the transportation 
question—the one who pays the freight and the 
other who pays the income tax to make up the 
deficiencies of operation. Do not enforced com- 
petitive conditions by the use of arbitrary purchas- 
ing power add another form of taxation on industry, 
and under such conditions are not some required 
to pay an additional share of taxation? That is 
what it means. Why should the labor and industry 
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be taxed $65,000,000 per year in reduction in prices 
and wages to pay an additional $160.00 per year to 
the transportation employees? 

The thought which I have in mind is that the 
situation which creates and permits this condition, 
if not actually unlawful, is certainly not in the 
public interest. Surely in this great American com- 
monwealth of ours the exercise or even the existence 
of autocratic and arbitrary powers by any agency 
of Government is contrary to our principles of Gov- 
ernment and opposed to the public good. 

Educational Campaign Needed 

Today in this country we hear preached from the 
rostrum to the pulpit the doctrine of socialism which 
destroyed Russia. This condition is a result of 
propaganda. Business men and other loyal citi- 
zens of this nation must join together in a cam- 
paign of education to overcome the destructive 
effects of the propaganda of socialism, internation- 
alism and Bolshevism. Are we going to stand idly 
by and permit the same conditions to prevail in 
this country that exist in Russia? If we do, this 
means the throttling and destruction of industry, 
starvation of the people and assassination of our 
citizens. This thing is in the air, gentlemen, and 
it is only thru your coédperation and that of other 
public spirited men that we can hope to overcome 
the influence of such propaganda. God alone knows 
what the answer will be. We sense the results in 
Russia. We may later know it more fully in all 
its horror. History has preserved for us the rec- 
ord of the Revolution of France. Civilization after 
civilization has been destroyed upon the same rocks. 
Ours will fall, too, unless you and others who are 
capable, who know the facts and have the courage 
to take a position for the perpetuation of govern- 
ment, demonstrate your willingness to sacrifice your 
time and contribute your money for the national 
good and the salvation of your property rights and 
personal liberties. You must do your part. Itisa 
duty you owe to your fellow citizen who may not be 
either possessed of your means or endowed with 
your ability. It is your duty both as an American 
and an Anglo-Saxon. - 


Danger in the Labor Problem 


Some weeks ago our eminent and eloquent chief 
counsel sent me some clippings bearing upon the 
subject of labor conditions which had been published 


in the Washington newspapers. These clippings 
bore particularly on the refusal of Congress to ap- 
propriate $14,000,000 to the Department of Labor 
for the purpose of providing agencies to seek em- 
ployment for the demobolized soldiers and dislocated 
labor from war industries; drawing a parallel be- 
tween the action of Congress and the efforts of 
France, I replied to the effect that I could see but 
one answer to the problem. My conclusion on the 
subject was the result of earnest thought, free from 
passion and prejudice. So long as human nature 
remains unchanged; and, so long as there is im- 
bedded in the hearts of men desire for things un- 
attained; and so long as all men are not endowed 
with equal intelligence and powers of reason, there 
is nothing short of heaven which would satisfy 
them. Theologians tell us that this element of dis- 
content is in itself an evidence of an ultimate end 
and one of the proofs of the existence of a Supreme 
Being. This unrest is the main spring of human 
endeavor. Whenever the people are educated in an 
organized way, thru inflammatory propaganda, to 
satisfy desires by force, civilization will be wrecked 
on the rocks of revolution and despair. Employers 
of labor will suffer the penalty meted out to the 
French aristocrats on the guillotines of France and 
to the capitalistic classes before firing squads in 
Russia today. After a reign of lawlessness, destruc- 
tion and desolation, order will be reborn, even as 
it was following the decadence and destruction of 
Rome, 

In the absence of organized effort on the part of 
such men as you I feel we would be quite hopeless 
and without means to divert the dangers of the sit- 
uation. The drift of world tendencies toward ma- 
terialistic things and away from spiritual thought, 
the loss of the influence of the church over the 
masses of the people and the development of social- 
ism can only spell sin, misery and ruin. 

Makes Definite Proposals 

Now, gentlemen—I say it in all earnestness—let 
me emphasize my appeal to you to take advantage 
of the opportunities of organization for the purpose 
of telling the public the truth, not only of your own 
industry but of all industries. You ask me just 
what particular trend should our efforts take? I 
answer: 

FIRST: We shculd seek a modification of the 
Sherman Act so as to permit reasonable combina- 


tions in trade under some proper form of super- 
vision. 

SECOND: We should seek a revision of our ship- 
ping laws, so as to permit the American flag to fly 
at the mastheads of privately owned American ships 
in competition with the ship owners of other na- 
tions—this in order that the products of American 
agriculture, as well as the products of American 
industry, may find a market in the world’s consum- 
ing centers in competition with those of other 
nations, 

THIRD: We should seek such legislative action 
as will permit a speedy return to the owners, under 
pre-war conditions, of the railroad properties of this 
country, unrestrained by restrictive laws. 

FOURTH: We should organize within this in- 
dustry facilities to take advantage of the provisions 
of the Webb-Pomerene Act permitting combinations 
for foreign trade so as not to be in competition 
with producers of the North American continent 
but in competition with the rest of the world. 

FIFTH: We should study closely and analyze 
carefully the conditions of industry and give pub- 
licity thereto. We should give the public the eco- 
nomic facts that we develop. We should let the 
public know we are human; that present conditions 
are better than those which our forefathers en- 
joyed, and that while the personal touch between 
employer and employee is gone a real bond of human 
sympathy does exist. The public should be care- 
fully advised that the products of industry, labor 
and agriculture are competing internationally and 
that all men are interdependent. 

SIXTH: We must give a personal study to the 
subject of human relations so that the bond of un- 
derstanding and sympathy between employer and 
employee in the industry may be strengthened and 
industrial strife lessened. 

SEVENTH: Regardless of creed, we should give 
individual and united support to the agencies of 
Christianity in the promulgation of the faith, thus 
aiding in diverting human unrest into its proper 
channels. 

Do these things, gentlemen, and you will be doing 
your duty as American citizens and Christian gen- 
tlemen, and by your efforts along these lines we 
may be able to steer our bark clear of the shoals 
of socialism and anarchy. 





The Financing of Home Building” 


[By J. R. Moorehead, Secretary-Manager Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo.] 


A clothing merchant would just as well adver- 
tise dress suits and an automobile dealer limousines 
to the inhabitants of Africa with the expectation of 
success as for a lumberman to advertise lumber, or 
a completed house, to the man in his community 
who has not the price or, in other words, the money 
with which to build a home and no way to get it. 

We are hearing a great deal about selling the com- 
pleted house. We are having all kinds of cam- 
paigns, such as “Own Your Own Home” or “Build 
Now,” and they are all right, but to the man who 
can not obtain the price such advertising and such 
building promotions have a tendency, in our judg- 
ment, rather to discourage him in an attempt to ob- 
tain a home than to encourage him, »! 

We believe that every well balanced man, state 
ing out in life, has no greater desire than to own 
his home; and that there is in every com- 
munity, how large or how small, a certain percent 
of those who do not possess and have not laid plans 
to possess a home. The lumberman may take the 
position that it is not his fault but the fault of the 
man himself that he has not laid plans and the 
foundation for obtaining a home, first of all. 

We want to suggest, as live building material 
merchants, it is your business to undertake such 
effort in promoting your business as will increase 
the same and thereby make your business profit- 
able. Everything you can add to your business in 
the way of increasing trade has a tendency to re- 
duce the overhead and thus leave a profit at the end 
of the year. That is the money side of the ques- 
tion. 

It is your business, as live retail lumbermen, to 
meet the conditions in your community. We are 
living in a country and in a time when, as never 
before, we believe that every man is entitled not 
only to a living wage but something more; and in 
addition to this we believe that he is entitled to a 
home, a place he can call his own; a place in which 
he can bring up his family under conditions most 
favorable, and thus not only obtain for himself and 
wife those things necessary to a well balanced life 
but also to leave his children in such a condition 
that they may go forward in the next generation 
even under more favorable conditions than their 
Parents. It is your duty to help bring this about. 
This is the moral obligation resting on you. 

We can not go into a lengthy discussion of all the 
benefits of home ownership but must confine this 
paper to those efforts now being employed and to 
make some suggestions which may facilitate and 
help solve this problem. 


A Federal Government Obligation 


Last July in a paper read before the United States 
League of Local Building & Loan Associations at 
Newark, N. J., I said: ‘‘Building and loan associa- 
tions have become of sufficient importance in vol- 
ume of business and possibilities for solving the 
problems of the future to receive from both State 
and nation greater recognition as such. Thru a 
Federal reserve banking system the liquid assets 
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and capital of the country are operated as one unit 
and one mighty force. Result: No one in these days 
hears anything about panics and none cares less. 
Thru the farm loan banks certain capital is mobil- 
ized and unified and thus is able to care for the 
farm loans, which, to a large extent, were practi- 
eally unknown and impossible. Why should not 
these organizations here represented become _ so 
nationalized, so unified as one force as to receive 
the attention which their importance demands? It 
is just as important for the future of this country 
of ours that money be provided for the laboring 
man, for the clerk and the salaried man by the 
Government as it is that the Government should 
provide funds for business men thru the Federal 
reserve bank system and for farmers thru the farm 
loan banking organization. 

“What doth it profit me as a merchant if I ad- 
vertise my wares for sale, if I show plans and speci- 
fications and details of attractive homes, to the man 
in my community (and there are such men in every 
community) to whom there is provided no way 
whereby he may obtain the funds with which to 
consummate the greatest desire of his life, the own- 
ing of a home? No doubt many of your associations 
have had little call for funds during these uncer- 
tain times. On the other hand, there are associa- 
tions which have had enormous demands for money 
to supply the local and particular community and 
are unable to procure the same. 

“It would appear to me that it is the duty of the 
Federal Government to recognize this condition and 
to take steps looking to the solution of it, even as it 
does in the Federal reserve and farm loan banking 
systems. The field is unlimited. The possibilities, 
from a social, moral and economic standpoint, can 
not be estimated. Gentlemen, our safety in the 
future is in the planting of our nomadic population 
in a home along by the side of its job. Is it not 
possible that proper recognition of your business 
and these organizations be obtained either thru 
the coiperation of the Federal reserve system or 
extension of the plan of the farm loan bank to the 
field of labor and salaried employees in obtaining 
homes? It may be best obtained thru special enact- 
ment by Congress looking to a national recognition 
and supervision. Why not make a start? Why not 
go to the fountainhead, even to the President him- 
self? The thing to be accomplished is, thru govern- 
mental control or supervision, to shift your kind of 
capital from where it is not needed to where it is 
needed.” 

The above reference was prompted and suggested 
by a prominent building and loan association man 
in the Southwest. Altho we were in the midst of a 
war he found himself unable to obtain sufficient 
funds with which to supply the demands for home 
building in his city. We must say that at the time 
the above was written we thought it more or less a 
dream and were not at that time able to see where- 
in sufficient impression could be made upon gov- 
ernmental authorities to induce them to undertake 
to solve the problems suggested. Yet, to our sur- 
prise and gratification, the officials of the United 
States League of Building & Loan Associations 
have taken up the suggestions, have conferred with 


Government officials and have prepared a bill to be 
presented to Congress whose object shall be to pro- 
mote home building. 

Coéperative Function of Banks 

The principal feature and object of this bill is to 
create a system of Federal home loan banks, such 
as we already have in the Federal reserve system 
and the Federal farm loan banks. 

The general functions of such banks will be to 
act and become the medium thru which the build- 
ing and loan associations of any community can ob- 
tain sufficient funds to meet the local demands. By 
the issuing of bonds and the sale thereof these home 
loan banks will be in position to advance money 
upon real estate, first mortgage securities of the 
building and loan associations whose local supply of 
money does not and can not meet the demands. 

These home loan bonds may be bought and sold 
by Federal reserve banks in the same way and to the 
same extent as they are now permitted to buy and 
sell securities of counties, districts and municipal- 
ities. In other words, the system is designed for the 
purpose of shifting surplus funds from communities 
where the demand is short to those communities 
where the demand exceeds the supply. 

The next Congress will be called upon to pass this 
law and to inaugurate and install Federal loan 
banks and the machinery necessary to their proper 
functioning. 

I do not know where the lumbermen can perform 
a greater service to themselves than in promoting 
and urging upon their representatives in Congress 
favorable action upon this proposed legislation. 


Local Limitations and Efforts 


But after all is said and done and after we have 
received all the assistance possible from the Fed- 
eral Government, or from the State, we must get 
back home and work out our own destinies thru 
our own efforts and thru codperation with those in 
the several and immediate communities for which 
we operate. Our business as a whole depends upon 
our own efforts and not what some one else, be it 
either Government or State, does for us. The Lord 
helps those who help themselves and it is no less 
true in our case when we come to the proposition 
of helping and assisting the non-home owner in our 
own communities. 

The banks at home are not in a position, and 
should not be permitted, to finance home building 
on such terms as are absolutely necessary for suc- 
cess. The Federal reserve bank system can not, 
and does not, attempt to engage in such methods 
of financing. The Federal farm loan bank may, 
under certain conditions, furnish money for im- 
provements, but the borrower of money from a Fed- 
eral farm loan bank must already be in possession 
of considerable property, either in land or cash, 
before he can be further assisted thru such efforts. 

There are some worthy in every community who 
have no capital or savings whatever to start the 
acquisition of a home, and such must be financed 
thru a local company or foundation willing to handle 
the second mortgage for such a length of time as 
will enable the maker to reduce the first mortgage 
to such a point that the second mortgage can be 
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absorbed. Small risk will be undertaken in such a 
venture. 

In the small community the absolute knowledge 
of the habits of the borrower and his disposition to 
pay his debts will enable such a company to avoid 
losses of any appreciable amount. 

Large employers of labor can solve this problem 
by simply building homes and selling them to their 
employees on the installment plan on such terms as 
will enable the purchaser to begin with practically 
no capital. 


The Dependable Building Association 


To finance home building to its full extent in the 
local community seems to be possible only under 
local coéperative efforts and therefore we get back 
to the old reliable local building and loan associa- 
tion. 

We are not in position, nor have we the ability, 
to give you anything new upon this subject. We 
have been playing the game so long, however, that 
our own experience tells us the safe and sane 
method of procedure and only possible vehicle for 
securing this business for ourselves and homes for 
our neighbors is thru these associations. There are 
more than 7,300 of them in the country. There is 
room for thousands more. They have assets of 
nearly two billion dollars. They have 4,000,000 
members, an increase of 270,000 last year. They in- 
creased their assets during war times in the same 
period $170,000,000 and they did business at an ex- 
pense of slightly over eight-tenths of 1 percent of 
the total receipts. You can’t beat it. Failures 
rarely ever occur in building and loan associations; 
practically all of the assets are secured by first 
mortgages and in rare case of failure a loss seldom 
obtains. 

In most of our eastern States these associations 
are to be found in every community, but from Ohio 
west, north and south the field has hardly been 
touched, and it is in this field where not only the 
manufacturers but the retailer of lumber and build- 
ing material may expect the greatest amount of 
business. 

The time is opportune. It is said we have 20,000,- 
000 owners of Liberty bonds in the United States 
at the present time. May we not ask in what way 
will these 20,000,000 bondholders, most of whom are 
wage earners, be able to continue a systematic 
method of saving? In no other way, as we see it, 
can they do so except thru some such systematic 
method as the building and loan association; for 
the association has not only for its great object 
the obtaining of homes but, not less important, the 
furnishing of an opportunity and the vehicle of sys- 
tematic saving. Why should not the building and 
loan pass book become the successor to the thrift 
card and the war savings certificate? This will 
mean that there will be forthcoming every year a 
new crop of prospective home owners with sufficient 
savings to purchase the lot or to pay the difference 
between the cost of the property and the amount 
of the loan to be obtained. ‘There are millions of 
Liberty bond owners in our country who have a 
suflicient amount of bonds to purchase the lot. The 
lot is sufficient margin, in most cases, to secure 
the loan necessary. 

My position is that the lumbermen will be serv- 
ing themselves and the possible home owner and, 
most of all, the Government itself, in advocating the 
exchange of Liberty bonds for building lots. The 
owners of home building lots would certainly be in 
better condition financially by having it made possi- 
ble for them to exchange nonproductive vacant 
property for productive interest-bearing Liberty, 
bonds. In this way it would, in my judgment, be 
stabilizing the price of these securities and, inci- 
dentally, helping all of the owners of Government 
bonds to maintain the market for such securities at 
near the face value. 

In the same paper read at Newark last year we 
said further: ‘In the absence of national recogni- 
tion or supervision the several States should take a 
greater interest in the development of building and 


loan organizations. All the States have labor de- 
partments and departments of agriculture, largely 
devoted to the actual helping of laboring men in 
other directions and farmers. Why should not the 
building and loan departments of our several States, 
thru appropriations commensurate with the im- 
portance thereof, extend their activities to promote 
the fostering and formation of building and loan 
associations in every community, just as we have 
banks for the performance of a similar service to 
business? I know of no better use to which State 
money could be put than to the employment of men, 
under State supervision, in seeing that building and 
loan associations are a part of every community 
where laboring and salaried men are employed. Cer- 
tainly this should be extended to every county or 
district, if not the local community itself.” 

Within the past fortnight this subject was pre- 
sented to the governor of Missouri and the State 
department of building and loan supervision. Re- 
sult: The department has agreed to place a compe- 
tent expert building and loan man at the service of 
every community within the State of Missouri de- 
siring to establish a building and loan association 
without any cost whatever to the people of that 
community. There are 75 or 190 towns and com- 
munities in Missouri that have no building and loan 
associations at all, and that is the field which this 
new movement has the opportunity to cover. We 
believe that this movement, in this one State, is 
the vital accomplishment toward carrying out the 
purpose and desire of those interested in promoting 
better, greater and necessary home ownership in 
Missouri. 

Labor and Community Action 

We submit it to you for careful consideration in 
your own home State. It seemed only necessary, as 
in this case, to suggest to the authorities of my 
home State such action and such procedure to ob- 
tain favorable action. What we can do there you 
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can do at home, and there never were so many 
good reasons why all of the States should at this 
time undertake such coéperation. 

I have been saying it for some time, and will say 
it again, that you never saw an I. W. W. who owns 
his home; or, putting it in another way, you never 
saw a man who owns his home who ever became an 
I. W. W. You can’t make a Bolshevist out of a 
home owner located alongside of his job. They 
won't mix. 


It is not necessary to remind you of the new con- 
ditions—of the new theories the masses of men in 
our land are working out for their own betterment. 
The Federal Government undertook and did prac- 
tically discontinue building upon any considerable 
scope or plan during war times. It is now making 
an equal, if not a greater, effort to stimulate build- 
ing; and there are two fields for such stimulation 
and increase in building, in our judgment, with a 
fruitful opportunity for success. I refer to building 
on the farms and to the building of homes by our 
laboring people. The products of the farm to- 
day will purchase more lumber, more building ma- 
terial and better homes and better barns and better 
improvements than ever before, and certainly if our 
laboring people do not begin now to obtain homes, 
under present wage conditions, they can not expect 
to obtain such under less favorable conditions, 
should wages decrease. 


Our industry has assumed the position that they 
do not desire wages to fall in order that building 
may go forward. High wages mean not only com- 
fort and health and contentment of the wage earner 
but mean profits to the business man and success 
and prosperity for all of our people. 


A poster recently issued by the Department of 
Labor says, ‘‘You can borrow money on a home but 
not on a rent receipt,’’ which indicates to us that 
“A rent receipt gathers no moss.” 

A letter received in our office in the last ten days 
from a member in Oklahoma says, ‘‘We have just 
held a community conference for the purpose of pro- 
moting a ‘Build Now’ campaign and the result is a 
new building and loan association.” This is a town 
of less than 3,000 people. It is so easy if you will 
only try it out. Suppose that in this particular 
case this building and loan association furnishes the 
funds for the erection of only six or a dozen small 
homes for working people in an entire year in this 
particular community. Think what a percent will 
be added to the volume of business of the lumber- 
men of that community, and take into considera- 
tion, above all, the fact that thru its organization 
a dozen families are enabled to own their own homes 
and in no other way could this have been possible. 

Speaking of rent receipts, the amount of rent re- 
ceipts paid each month in the average community, 
small or large, will practically finance all of the 
building and loan associations necessary to take care 
of such renters should they desire to make an effort 
to own their homes. 


Practical Conclusions 


The plan for organizing these associations can be 
wonderfully facilitated and extended by a joint 
meeting between the lumber associations and the 
building and loan association State leagues. It has 
been tried out in our country and will be tried again, 
for we found that the two came to a better under- 
standing. 

One of the principal things that are retarding 
building at this time is the fact that those who are 
interested in building and want to see it go ahead 
are rather disposed to blame the other fellow, and 
hence those elements are knocking each other. I 
believe the loan association people are saying that 
material, including lumber, is too high. The lum- 
berman is probably saying that the building and 
loan association should increase the amount of its 
loan to the borrower in order that he may pro- 
ceed with his building. Conferences and consulta- 
tions upon subjects like this will dispel much fric- 
tion and misunderstandings and will work to the 
good of all parties. 

In conclusion, why not start now and make the 
slogan ‘“‘A home for every family” possible thru a 
building and loan association established in every 
community? In the language of our fellow secre- 
tary, Dionne, of Texas, 

The pessimist says: “It can’t be done!” 

The optimist says: “It can be done!” 

The peptomist is the guy who goes and does it! 

Why not be a “‘peptomist” and go to it? 





The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: An Opportunity’ 


[By Wilson Compton, Secretary-Manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago] 


War has shaken the foundation of civilization. 
War has shattered many idols before which for- 
merly great nations bent the knee. Thru common 
cause and common sacrifice war has helped to 
crystallize the international ideals of humanity. 
Triumph in war has come thru the strong, united 
effort of democratic nations, devoted to a common 
cause, consecrated by mutual understanding and 
inspired by the belief that in the end the right will 
prevail. 

Peace has its problems no less great than war. 
That which has been torn down must be built up 
again. There must be readjustment of thought and 
action touching the problems of industry and com- 
merce if the world is to keep what it has won with 
blood. Triumph in peaceful industry, too, will come 
thru the strength of united effort, inspired by mu- 
tual confidence, devoted to a common cause and 
founded upon the belief in the ultimate triumph 
of the right. 

In business and politics it is, in ‘recent years, no 
longer the accepted doctrine that the prosperity of 
any individual is dependent upon the ruin of his 
neighbor. A man is never individually so prosper- 
ous as when the entire industry of which he is a 
part is prosperous. The laws affecting business are 
still, it is true, based in large measure upon the 
theory that in the enforcement of unhampered and 
undiluted competition between individuals lies the 
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only sure security of the public against exploitation 
and greed. 

But eventually this structure of misguided legis- 
lation will be made to conform to the needs of 
industry as well as to the so-called “public interest” 
—if perchance there is any difference between the 
interests of industry and the interests of the public. 
In the end the right always triumphs. Economic 
laws in the long run will overwhelm arbitrary legis- 
lation set up in defiance of them. It is not compe- 
tition but codperation in competition which is the 
life of trade. 

Codperation vs. Monopoly 

This is the cornerstone of efficient trade associa- 
tion organizations. More than any other agencies, 
either public or private, trade associations promote 
equality of opportunity, regularity, efficiency and 
stability of the service of industry. Unless it is 
abused nothing is less promotive of monopoly than 
successful trade association activity. Monopoly gen- 
erally springs out of inequality of opportunity and 
out of differences in efficiency among competitors. 
The services of modern trade asociations tend to 
give to those who will share therein equal oppor- 
tunity and to make available to the industry, gener- 
ally, the information and intelligence upon which 
efficiency largely depends. Thus they strike at the 
very roots from which monopoly springs. Intelligent 
competition between individuals upon a basis of 
equality of opportunity and efficiency has no terrors 
for the public or for the industry. But such com- 
petition is not possible except thru codperation. 


Is it not well that these conditions be briefly an- 
alyzed, to the end that it be recognized that your 
trade associations are a vital part of your business— 
not a voluntary diversion or a philanthropy in which 
you may indulge or from which you may withdraw 
at your pleasure or without sacrifice? Is it not well 
to know that, in participating in the great enterprise 
which your association activities represent, you are 
obeying fundamental economic laws which, if you 
attempted to evade or ignore them, would in the end 
brush you aside? 

There are few lines of business in America in 
which association organization is more highly devel- 
oped than in the lumber industry. Differences in 
operating and marketing conditions between differ- 
ent regions have brought about certain correspond- 
ing differences in interests. Associations, performing 
highly efficient services to their subscribers and 
members, have been built up, well able to cover that 
part of the field of association activity in which 
there are these differences of interest between re- 
gions. But above and beyond these appropriately 
and distinctly regional activities is a field of inter- 
ests common to the industry as a whole. The re- 
gional associations could separately and individually 
cover also this field of activity. But the experience 
of great industries has shown that with respect to 
such matters the common interests of the industry 
can be most successfully represented thru the fed- 
erated efforts of regional organizations. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is a federation. It is the agency thru which these 
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common interests of the lumber industry find ex- 
pression. Its services are therefore only a part of 
the services rendered to its members by each sub- 
scribing regional association making up the mem- 
bership of the federation. The regional associations 
are the most important, because they are the 
primary agencies of the industry. It is the regional 
association that reaches the individual members or 
subscribers directly. The achievements of the Na- 
tional association are the results of the codperative 
activities of its subscribing associations and the 
direct benefits thereof usually reach the individual 
lumberman thru his regional association. But for 
this reason these services are none the less real. 

The National association supplements, but it 
should not, and if given proper codperation it will 
not, compete with the activities of the regional 
associations. It should strengthen but it must not 
duplicate. Its business is to increase the power of 
the regional associations and thru them the collec- 
tive power and success of their members and sub- 
scribers. A definite obligation rests therefore upon 
each of the subscribing associations to utilize to the 
full the services to which they subscribe. 


Association Rise and Support 


The history of national associations or federations 
is full of the evidences of incomplete organization, 
inadequate support and lack of general recognition 
and confidence. In the last quarter century in the 
United States there have been, among important 
industries, more than a score of conspicuous failures 
and only a few outstanding successes in efforts at 
national industrial organization. This meager 
record of success among national associations has 
been due almost wholly to failure to confine activities 
to those in which all members have common in- 
terests, by which all members may benefit, and in 
the determination of the policies in which all mem- 
bers may have equal voice. 

The usefulness of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association lies not in the extension of its 
field of activity but in the thoroness with which, as 
the agent of the regional associations, it handles 
those matters in which its service is more efficient 
than that of any regional association acting sepa- 
rately. This is the obligation which the National 
association owes to its subscribers. If anyone may 
feel that he is not in direct contact with the activi- 
ties of the National association may he remember 
that the National association is definitely committed 
to working with, and thru, the regional associations. 
The individual's point of contact with it is therefore, 
and in the nature of the case must continue to be, 
largely indirect, thru the regional association of 
which he is a part. 

This condition is an inherent characteristic of a 
federation of regional associations. It makes it 
difficult for the individual lumberman to know what 
the National association is doing—thus to credit it 
with the services in behalf of the industry which it 
has performed. This general lack of direct contact 
makes adequate financing difficult. The subscribing 
regional associations are therefore under a distinct 
and mutual obligation to see to it that the National 
association is properly supported. Public credit to 
the National association for its achievements. is 
of consequence only in so far as the lack of it dis- 
courages proper financial support. For surely asso- 
ciations are maintained because of the services 
which they render to the industry, and these services 
are usually impersonal things. 

These facts are presented not because they ought 
to enter but because as a matter of fact they have 
entered into the calculations of some in determining 
the extent to which the National association should 
be permitted to serve this industry. 

There is yet another important obligation upon 
each affiliated association. If the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is to represent all the 
subscribing associations in matters in which their 
common interests are involved no single regional 
association, or group of associations, should deny 
to the rest of the industry the use of its facilities 
and services in any matter in which the community 
and unanimity of the industry’s interest are appar- 
ent and recognized. As the strength of the National 
association is impaired and its opportunity for ser- 
vice in this manner restricted so are the power and 
usefulness of each affiliated association likewise 
impaired, 


Association Organization and Management 


A year ago a platform was adopted by you for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
its administration, as provided by the bylaws, en- 
trusted by you to a manager vested with authority, 
under the general supervision of the president, to 
initiate and maintain action in behalf of the associ- 
ation, and with responsibility for the conduct of the 
association's affairs. In accordance therewith. the 
entire work of the association within the last six 
months has been overhauled. Four separate depart- 
ments, each having separate status but each under 
the general supervision of the manager, have been 
organized, covering the field of activity of the four 
standing committees: governmental relations, trade 
extension, traffic and the bureau of lumber econom- 
ics. These do not include the interinsurance ex- 
change and the credit corporation exchange, each 
of which has now a separate management. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
Creed 

To protect and extend the profitable markets 
for lumber is the direct and final purpose of 
trade association activity. All activities must 
contribute to this end. Advertising of lumber is 
the most direct method. But advertising, by 
itself, is inadequate. 


To improve the standards of wood construc- 
tion and of other uses to which lumber is 
devoted. 


To prevent the closing up by law of the pos- 
sible markets for lumber thru unreasonable 
building codes and housing ordinances. 


To make it easy for the dealer to sell lumber 
by making it easy for the consumer to buy, 
thru instruction to retail dealers in modern 
methods of merchandising. 

To protect the lumber industry as a whole 
from discrimination in transportation service or 
in cost of transportation of its product to the 
markets, 

To ascertain, and to distribute among the 
members of subscribing associations of manu- 
facturers, the current national economic in- 
formation upon which depends intelligent and 
efficient merchandising. 

To determine and to publish correct informa- 
tion concerning the nature and organization of 
the lumber industry and of timber properties; 
in this manner to mold public opinion to the 
truth. 

To represent and safeguard the interests of 
the lumber industry in national public affairs 
and to participate in the determination of public 
legislative and administrative policy—national, 
State or local—where the industry’s common 
interest is involved. 


To share with all other branches of the indus- 
try, having similar interests, the benefits of 
efficient organization; thus to translate into 
common practice the ancient maxim that he 
who helps his neighbor helps himself. 

This is the creed of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It may be summarized in a 
single phrase: to represent the common interest of 
the lumber industry in national affairs. 


Association Routine Work 


The National association has now a personnel of 
twenty-one—three of whom are stationed in Wash- 
ington, including counsel and the traffic secretary. 
The work of each department of its activities has 
been analyzed and carefully outlined and the activi- 
ties of each cotrdinated with those of every other 
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department. Confused and dormant office files have 
been recreated and a carefully indexed lumber 
library started with a foundation of over 1,200 
different copies. Routine work has been in such 
manner systematized that rarely does the close of 
the day fail to see the office cleared of that day’s 
correspondence. 

For the current calendar year the directors have 
appropriated $150,000. A budget in detail has been 
prepared and copy thereof furnished to each director 
and to each subscribing association. A monthly 
statement of receipts and disbursements, with a 
trial balance and a showing of unexpended budget, 
is sent to the directors and subscribing associations, 

The methods of office routine have been standard- 
ized. All circulars, notices and press letters are 
issued in a standard form. This has resulted in 
marked economy and has added to the convenience 
of the subscribers, 

This brief and somewhat homely insight into the 
operation of the National association is given you 
because the records show that a year ago you asked 
that the association be run just like any other 
ordinary business institution. It is appropriate 
therefore that you know the progress made toward 
that end. 

Department of Governmental Relations 


Many of the activities of the association have had 
your attention from time to time during the year 
just closing. One of the most important of these 
has been in connection with the revenue bill of 1918. 
The net results of the effort of the association have 
been: 


First, the insertion in the law of a provision for 
depreciation or extinguishment of improvements on 
timber properties, based upon wasting assets. 

Second, the almost complete rewriting of the 
Treasury regulations covering the 1917 law, pre- 
scribing the method of ascertaining the cost or value 
of timber as a deduction from gross income. 


Third, the insertion in that part of the law which 
prescribes what shall be included in invested capital 
of a relief provision by means of which the lumber 
industry may, if it properly responds to the present 
offer of codperation by the commissioner of internal 
revenue, be insured against disproportionate and 
inequitable taxation under the excess profits tax 
clause, 

The long contest for statutory recognition of 1913 
timber values, in place of original cost, as a part 
of invested capital, did not secure the inclusion in 
the law of such specific provision. But discretion 
thru the so called “relief sections’? of the law has 
been lodged with the commissioner of internal reve- 
nue to accomplish substantially the same result 
where peculiar conditions exist in any industry. If 
the lumber industry will make it. possible for the 
National association to place the basic economic 
facts of the industry in the hands of the Treasury 
Department intelligent and equitable administration 
of the revenue law may be confidently expected. 

Meanwhile it would be wise for the taxpayer so 
to file his income tax return that, after the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue shal] have determined the 
standards of equity and uniformity of tax burden to 
be applied in the case of lumber manufactures and 
timber properties, the taxpayer may secure the 
benefits to which he may be entitled, under the relief 
sections of the law, particularly under section 328 
touching the determination of invested capital. 


Trade Extension Department 


Because of severe financial limitations the work 
of the trade extension department, until the first 
of this year, when larger funds became available, 
was closely confined to building code work, the 
preparation of technical bulletins and to an effort 
to keep in touch with technical developments in the 
use of wood and of substitutes among engineers, 
architects and contractors, As soon as the present 
appropriation of $62,000 for the trade extension 
activities became available this work was much 
expanded. 

Since January the association has had men in the 
field continuously, sometimes as many as four at 
one time. Thus the National association is no longer 
just watching developments in the engineering and 
building field but is out making developments, so 
that where wood is used it may be used right, and 
that wood may be used wherever it is best for the 
purpose. 

Until you are ready, thru the National association, 
to harness the powerful but as yet unused forces of 
the lumber industry of this country to extend the 
markets for lumber the facilities of the trade exten- 
sion department will be devoted, as they are today, 
to the development of improved standards of wood 
construction, to the defense of the industry against 
unreasonable building codes and to codperation with 
the lumber retailers in the development of efficient 
merchandising services: 

First, thru tests and technical investigations, to 
determine the best standards of wood construction, 
and to ascertain how the uses of lumber can be 
made more efficient. This is basic in all trade 
extension activity. 

Second, to encourage among architects, engineers 
and contractors the recognition and adoption of 
these standards of wood construction. 

Third, to secure housing regulations requiring 
the proper use of wood where wood is used in home 
building; and to protect the industry from the 
imposition of unreasonable and discriminatory build- 
ing codes which would close up to the lumberman 
markets and uses for his product to which in fair- 
ness he is entitled. This work is growing rapidly 
in scope and importance and in beneficial results. 
Larger funds will be necessary if this architectural 
and building code service is not to be severely 
restricted. 

Fourth, to encourage among retail dealers in 
lumber the use of efficient merchandising methods 
and the performance of such services to the buying 
public as will create a greater public demand for 
lumber for building purposes. 

The activity of the retail service bureau has met 
with an enthusiastic response from the retail dealers 
and has stimulated a profound interest among lum- 
ber manufacturers who see, in their own business, 
the fruits of this type of coiperation with the 
retailer. There is immediate need, but as yet no 
financial provision, for another competent field rep- 
resentative to help carry thruout the country this 
message of retail service. 


Traffic Department 


The appointment in January of a permanent traffic 
secretary stationed in Washington with the counsel 
of the association has brought gratifying results. 
The traffic services of the National association have 
already won the recognition of the subscribing 
associations for efficiency and promptness in placing 
in their hands all information concerning rates, 
classifications, orders, rules and procedure which 
touch the traffic interests of their members. The 
office of the traffic secretary has been equipped with 
all the facilities necessary to the proper handling 
of lumber traffic matters. 

In order that the National traffic activities may 
not hereafter be embarrassed by opposition on the 
part of any subscribing regional association it has 
been laid down as a matter of general policy, from 
which there is to be no departure, that the National 
association will represent the industry in any traffic 
case when its action therein has the unanimous 
endorsement of the subscribing associations. The 
facilities of the association are available to the 
industry hereafter on these terms only. This puts 
a distinct obligation upon each subscribing associa- 
tion to see that, where a common interest is in- 
volved, the industry as a whole be not arbitrarily 
prevented from mobilizing in its own defense its 
combined power and influence. 
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During the last year, thru the National associa- 
tion, compulsory bulkheading of lumber shipped in 
open cars has been warded off—for the time being 
at least. The contest for the elimination of the 
cubical minimum loading rule applied in the Pacific 
Northwest, and threatening other regions, has been 
rewarded by the informal acknowledgement by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the recent 
decision in the Feltus case, that no evidence therein 
placed ‘before the commission indicates the appro- 
priateness of the cubical contents rule as applied 
to lumber shipments. The decision in the cubical 
minimum case is now pending and is expected to 
affirm the position taken by the lumbermen, 

The petition entered, in 1918, in response to reso- 
lution of the National association, requesting the 
substitution by the Railroad Administration of a 
flat increase of 3 cents in lumber rates in lieu of 
percentage increase of 25 percent with 5-cent 
maximum per hundred pounds, is still before the 
director general, with certain modifications with 
respect to the low rates. It is expected that this 
petition will be declined. 

Interstate Commerce Commission Docket 8131, 
the reclassification case, involving a uniform lumber 
list, is still pending. 

The traffic department has taken up and disposed 
of several minor and miscellaneous matters in be- 
half of the industry and the traffic secretary is 
preparing to make an analysis of the ¢ntire lumber 
rate structure of the United States. This is basic 
in any permanent, intelligent and impartial plan for 
traffic service to this industry. 


The Bureau of Lumber Economics 


The bureau of lumber economics is a new institu- 
tion. It represents a field of action of great possi- 
bilities for benefit and service to this industry. But 
it must have the unstinted codperation of the 
regional associations if it is to perform the valuable 
service of which it is capable. 

The bureau of lumber economics is now sending 
each week to members of subscribing associations 
the most complete obtainable statement of the cur- 
rent production and movement of lumber, the volume 
of orders received, the relation of current supply to 
current demand and the relation of all to the normal. 

Beginning this month, it is issuing a monthly 
graphic chart of lumber movement and a special 
comparative graphic summary showing the changes 
from month to month in fundamental business con- 
ditions and in immediate business prospects. This 
is a type of economic service to which the lumber 
industry is not accustomed but in which it will find 
much benefit. 

The National association is receiving an increasing 
volume of requests from subscribing associations, 
from agencies of the Government, from other 
branches of the lumber industry, from foresters, 
from schools and colleges, from banks and financial 
houses and from interested individuals for economic 
information on the lumber industry. Its response 
to these requests is as thoro and generous as its 
facilities will permit. But it should be pointed out 
that herein lies a great opportunity to educate and 
inform an ill informed and sometimes unsympathetic 
public concerning the truth about the lumber indus- 
try. This phase should be faithfully cultivated and 
the opportunity not overlooked. 

Two reports on important phases of the economics 
of the lumber industry are now in preparation. 


Cost Accounting and Governmental Codperation 


The National association offers a convenient 
agency for coérdinating the cost accounting methods 
of the various regional associations. This is a 
service of which most of the subscribing associations 
would gladly avail themselves, but its present facili- 
ties do not permit the National association as much 
as to offer such service to its subscribers. 

What is perhaps the greatest opportunity yet 
opened up to the lumber industry to lay its facts 
before the Government and to secure a correct 
understanding among public officials in a matter 
very close to the industry’s interest has just been 
offered to this industry thru the National associa- 
tion. The Bureau of Internal Revenue is charged 
with the administration of the revenue laws. Wide 
administrative discretion is lodged with the com- 
missioner of internal revenue with respect to pecu- 
liar conditions which may exist in any industry. 
The degree of impartiality and of equality of burden 
with which the lumber industry shall be taxed 
depends largely upon the extent to which this 
industry makes it possible for the Treasury Depart- 
ment intelligently to exercise this discretion. 

The commissioner of internal revenue has asked 
the lumber industry to secure and submit to it 
from time to time the basic economic information 
concerning the costs, prices and values of timber 
properties, the wastage of assets, the depreciation 
of improvements, the volume of reserves of stump- 
age and the methods of valuation of timber proper- 
ties which is necessary to the wise and fair adminis- 
tration of the laws. 

Here is the industry’s opportunity. The Treasury 
Department reqyests your codperation. It recog- 
nizes your National association as the competent 
agent and representative of the industry. Will the 
industry respond? Will it see that the Treasury 
Department shall get the information which it is 
to the industry’s obvious interest that the Treasury 
Department should have? 

The adequacy of the industry’s response depends 
upon the willingness of individual timber owners 
and manufacturers to furnish the required data and 
upon their willingness to provide the National asso- 
ciation with the funds and facilities necessary for 
the compilation and analysis of these facts so that 
they may become a correct and useful guide to wise 
governmental action. Here is an opportunity. Wise 
men will make the most of it. 


Information Service 


Current information touching the lumber industry, 
chiefly with reference to national affairs, legislation, 
traffic regulation and governmental relations gener- 
ally, is issued by the National association to the 
subscribing associations, the directors and the mem- 
bers of standing committees. That this information 
service is of substantial value to the subscribing 
associations is attested by the fact that most of the 
information thus received is promptly transmitted 
by them to their individual members. The monthly 
or weekly information letters of many of the sub- 
scribing associations are frequently made up almost 
exclusively of copy furnished by the National asso- 
ciation. Such service tends to economy of effort and 
makes available to many associations correct in- 
formation which their own facilities would not have 
enabled them to secure. 


Informal Legal Service 


The entire lumber industry is concerned in, and 
will much benefit from, the maintenance of efficient 
organization thruout all branches of the trade. The 
way to keep business activities from exceeding the 
law is to make it possible for business to be pros- 
perous within the Jaw. In addition therefore to the 
industry’s effort to make business more efficient it 
is appropriate that it encourage the careful observ- 
ance of the law. 

There have been received from associations of 
retailers and of manufacturers frequent requests for 
advice as to the legality of proposed association 
activities. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has on its staff, in addition to counsel, 
two attorneys formerly associated with the Federal 
Trade Commission, having a substantial acquaint- 
ance with the law of trade associations and unfair 
competition and of judicial precedents. The Na- 
tional association has therefore offered to the asso- 
ciations within the industry such informal legal 
service of this character as it may render in con- 
nection with, and consistent with, its other activi- 
ties in behalf of the industry 


Inter Insurance Exchange 


One of the most useful types of service rendered 
thru the National association is that of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter Insurance Exchange. 
A large number of mills have placed insurance with 
the exchange, which has aggregate lines, now out- 
standing, of nearly $10,000,000. A recommendation 
touching the organization and policy of the exchange 
has been laid before the board of directors, to the 
end that the services of the exchange may be made 
available upon terms the most generally acceptable 
to the members of subscribing associations and con- 
sistent with the maintenance of its financial strength 
and stability. 

The inter insurance exchange offers the lumber 
industry insurance at cost. No other exchange in 
this industry does this. With its general policy 
conformed to that of the National association, the 
services of the insurance exchange are entitled to 
more generous recognition and more liberal patron- 
age than have heretofore been given to them by 
lumber manufacturers. 


Credit Corporation 


The last year has been considerably the most 
successful financially in the history of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, which 
publishes the ‘‘Blue Book."’ In March, 1919, the 
total number of its paid subscriptions was far in 
excess of the number during any similar period 
previously. The credit corporation for the first time 
in its career now shows a net credit balance in the 
bank. 

In order to secure the more efficient coérdination 
of the services rendered by the National association 
the board of directors has now under consideration 
the advisability of transferring the offices of the 
credit corporation to Chicago and of placing the 
credit corporation. the inter insurance exchange and 
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the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
under a common general management. 


American Forest Products Institute 


Perhaps no more favorable occasion than this may 
be available for laying before the lumber industry 
the opportunity for industrial betterment and 
greater solidarity which would be afforded thru the 
organization and maintenance of an American Forest 
Products Institute for the mutual benefit of all wood 
and wood using industries. Such an organization 
would occupy the same relative position among 
forest and wood using industries as the American 
Iron and Steel Institute now occupies in the iron and 
steel trade or the American Petroleum Institute in 
the oil industry. 

It would exert a powerful influence in promoting 
standardization of manufacture and grading of lum- 
ber of different species and in securing uniformity 
in nomenclature of grades in all producing regions. 
Those who use the lumber are becoming more and 
more insistent upon this and the industry will have 
to respond. The interests and needs of those who 
use lumber must be considered by those who 
make it. 

The lumber industry has been generous in its 
admiration of the accomplishments of steel busi- 
ness in the matter of industrial organization.. Basic 
economic conditions in the steel trade are, it is true, 
more than usually favorable to the maintenance of 
industrial solidarity. Nevertheless, much that has 
been accomplished in the steel business thru the 
Iron & Steel Institute can, in similar way, be done 
by the lumber and wood-using industries. 

The First American Lumber Congress, just closed, 
may perhaps have opened the way to a more formal 
organization thru which the thought and power of 
all industries having common interest in the manu- 
facture and sale of wood and wood products may be 
combined. Coérdination of effort, thru such an 
organization, would make possible the determina- 
tion and maintenance of a mutually acceptable and 
permanent national policy for the forest industries 
of America, 

Acknowledcements 


It would be unbecoming were generous recognition 
not given to the members of the staff of the National 
association for their loyal and devoted service. Some 
of them, in the trade extension department, have 
been long and favorably known to you, and de- 
servedly so. Of them, and of those who have come 
more recently so that the services of the association 
may be extended, the industry may be proud. Their 
devotion to their work, their loyalty to the industry 
whose interests they represent and their generous 
codperation with the purpose to make this associa- 
tion the prompt, efficient and impartial servant of 
the industry are a substantial guaranty of still more 
important service in the future. 

The consciousness that the association has a defi- 
nite policy which each can visualize, that each has a 
field of activity definitely outlined for the suc- 
cess of which he is given responsibility and 
full credit, that the association has the corn- 
fidence and support of the industry and that 
it is assuming a _ position recognized by the 
lumber and woodworking industries as one of 
national leadership has been largely responsible for 
whatever success.there has been in giving to you 
what you wanted; namely, an efficient organization 
run on ordinary business lines. Without this con- 
sciousness that which may have been contributed by 
those charged directly with the management of the 
affairs of the association would have been inade- 
quate. 

Acknowledgement would be incomplete which 
failed to give generous recognition to the interested 
attention, helpfulness and wise counsel given by the 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to its affairs during the closing year. 
His purpose to help in the construction of a useful 
agency for your industry has been undivided and un- 
qualified and has béen rewarded by his nationwide 
recognition as the spokesman of a great industry. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

An Opportunity 


This report on the affairs of the National Lumber 
Manutacturers’ Association is in part a recounting 
of facts accomplished, but perhaps in a larger sense 
it is an offer of opportunity to the lumber industry. 
Economic and social conditions no longer permit 
this industry to ignore its legislative, economic and 
governmental relations. The serious question before 
the industry is, whether it will be a bystander 
and watch the developments in industrial, social 
and political affairs or whether it will itself be a 
participant and help make these developments, so 
that the right of this industry to an opportunity to 
prosper may be safeguarded, that its power to 
contribute to the wealth and welfare of the nation 
may not be impaired, and that the right of Ameri- 
cans to the preservation of the institutions of free- 
dom may be made peymanent. 

The opportunity and the power to use it are yours. 
This industry, just as other industries, has a new 
and profound obligation both to itself and to the 
people—obligations which it would not be permitted 
to avoid, even if it would. In a very real sense 
industry today is at the parting of the ways. One 
of the ways is broad and easy, but it leads to 
destruction. The other road is narrow and beset 
with difficulty, but in the end those will triumph 
who take it. 

The value of your business is dependent not 
upon what it was yesterday, nor so much upon what 
it is today, but rather upon what it will be tomor- 
row and in the other days to come. The future 
security of your industry is in the hands of your 
organized effort. Are you going to weaken that 
effort, or strengthen it? This is the industry’s op- 
portunity—and opportunity does not wait. 
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Selling Ideas‘ 


[By A. L. Porter, Spokane, Wash., Secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association] 


At the outset Mr. Porter said that he did not 
agree altogether with the philosophy expressed in 
the statement ‘‘in the past, lumber materials have 
been bought; in the future, they must be sold.’’ Al- 
ways, he said, when a customer entered the lumber 
yard he had in his mind an idea sold him by some- 
one else or incubated in his own mind, and, as a 
result, he came to buy lumber ‘‘solely on account 
of its function and not on account of any individual 
quality or merit possessed by this raw material 
sufficient to induce him to exchange his dollar 
for it.’’ For this reason, the speaker said, he 
would impress upon his hearers that to increase 
the volume of sales lumbermen must ‘‘talk, think 
and advertise the functions of lumber rather than 
the raw material itself.’’ In illustration of this 
thought Mr. Porter cited the fact that people 
today are better dressed not because they have 
been taught by advertising the advantages of raw 
materials that enter inte the making of clothing 
but because they have been shown plans and pat- 
terns of stylish and serviceable apparel. The same 
end has been accomplished by pictorial advertis- 
ing of ready-made clothing which the speaker 
termed ‘‘stock designs. ’’ 

Some retailers have objected to the use of stock 
designs of homes but the speaker said that these 
designs have been perfected by highly trained ex- 
perts and the plans prepared with the thought of 
proper proportion and arrangement as to light, 
ventilation and sanitation and they are more like- 
ly to conform to all requirements of the modern 
home than would the special plan. 

The speaker then referred to the various re- 
quirements of the modern home and said that 
at least 50 percent of the ‘‘drawings and changes 
being made now in stock designs could be avoided 
to the benefit of the builder if the building material 
salesmen were better posted as to the merits of 
the design itself and the reasons why it should 
be built exactly that way.’’ Most of the articles 
in every day use, Mr. Porter said, are really stock 
designs and to illustrate he mentioned the auto- 
mobile as a striking example. Undoubtedly the 
automobile salesman must show why his car does 
not possess some of the features of that of an- 
other make and his success is in his ability to con- 
vince the prospective buyer that there is a sound 
mechanical reason for every detail embodied in 
his car. This same type and efficiency of salesman- 
ship, the speaker said, will sell ‘‘modern moderate 
priced homes and other buildings just as the 
were intended to be built by the designer or archi- 
tect.’’ There are, he said, in the United States 
altogether too many houses built without any 
thought regarding proper proportions and the time 
will come, in his opinion, when municipal or na- 
tional Governments will compel builders to sub- 
mit plans to competent authorities to judge and 
decide whether they embody sound principles of 
ventilation, light, sanitation etc. in the interests of 
public health. 

The opportunities for the development of the 
lumber business, Mr. Porter said, are practically 
unlimited and hereafter the most successful mer- 
chant, the one who will make the most substantial 
increase in his volume of profitable sales, will be 
he who makes it the easiest for the consumer to 
buy. The merchant who can give to the pros- 
pective home builder a definite idea of a completed 
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home ‘‘has in many instances gone 75 percent of 
the way in closing a very profitable sale for his 
merchandise. ’’ 

The same principle applies to the sale of lumber 
for every sort of structure, and, in the speaker’s 
opinion, no farmer should be permitted to haul lum- 
ber from a yard without making known the purpose 
for which it is to be used. In this way the sales- 
man will be enabled to aid his customer to con- 
struct even the most insignificant building accord- 
ing to the most modern and scientific plans. In 
emphasis of this thought Mr. Porter said: ‘‘I 
would sell you the idea today that we can create 
a demand for thousands of carloads of lumber by 
advertising and talking about modern, moderate 
priced homes and all other types of buildings, 
and not only talk about them and advertise them 
but be able to show them to the consumer; tell 
him the quantities it will take to erect the struc- 
ture; furnish him the plans, specifications, and a 
real service of value.’’ Hereafter, he said, guess 
work must be eliminated from construction and 
retailers must get closer to and deal direct with 
the consumer. To illustrate the benefits of this 
closer contact he mentioned two retailers, one of 
whom had in three years made more money than 
his competitor in ten years, The difference lay 
in the fact that the 10-year man ‘‘operated just 
as far away from the consumer as possible’’ while 
the 3-year man ‘‘operated just as close to him 
as he could.’’ 

As to the position of retailers in the commercial 
world the speaker said: ‘‘ Retailers represent what 
I believe is the greatest business on earth—the 
proper and economic housing of people, meat-pro- 
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ducing animals and cereals. There can be no great- 
er business than this because in the nature of things 
it affects everyone’s welfare. We are charged with 
a great responsibility and it is up to us efficiently 
to discharge our duties and our obligations as live, 
wide-awake merchants. We can no longer operate 
as peddlers of plank, janitors of yards, sitting 


around waiting for someone else to create desire 
and demand and then come and buy our materials, 
That day is gone.’’? There are concerns, he said, 
advertising pictorially what the people want and 
need and offering to sell it complete for so much 
money. If lumbermen do not awaken to the op- 
portunity in this direction the industry will 
suffer and gradually diminish in volume of sales 
and profit. 

Changes from the old to the new method should 
be wisely made, careful records being kept so 
that the dealer may know his percentages and his 
cost of doing business as well as the return on the 
money invested. Statistics covering 2,500 retail 
yards, the speaker said, had shown that their aver- 
age advertising expenditure was one-quarter of one 
percent of their gross sales, the results of such ad- 
vertising, in his opinion, being almost nil. A hun- 
dred dollars spent in that way may give no re- 
turn, whereas a thousand dollars invested in ad- 
vertising mgy give a return of twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollars or more. Two percent of the 
gross sales, in his opinion, is a ‘‘ fair and consistent 
sum to invest in creative advertising, sales aids 
ete. and this sum properly invested would bring 
handsome returns,’?’ e advised the retailer to 
start his advertising service in a small way and 
gradually work up to the point where he finds 
that diminishing returns do not warrant further 
expenditure. Success or failure after all, he said, 
depends on the individual and no association nor 
legislation can make a business profitable. ‘‘ There 
is quite a difference between making money,’’ Mr. 
Porter said, ‘‘thru agreement, understanding or di- 
vision of territory and earning money thru modern 
efficient, up-to-the-minute business methods.’’ The 
building material industry, he said, must awaken 
to its opportunities and retail establishments must 
be equipped with sales and show rooms to create 
and secure business thru the ‘‘pictorial route 
coupled with the furnishing of a service that is of 
real money value and not merely hot air.’’ 

Referring to the efficient organizations of lum- 
ber manufacturers and individuals that have been 
investing hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
creative publicity and trade extension he said they 
are to be highly commended for the modern methods 
they employ. Yet retailers as a class are, he said, 
loaded down with inertia coupled with non-creative 
activity and ‘‘in place of the retail building ma- 
terial industry doing those things which it should 
do in order to occupy a commanding position in 
the trade, it has for years past put itself in the 
position of a mere infant in swaddling clothes, con- 
stantly seeking, begging, and pleading for protec- 
tion, looking to the other fellow or other branch 
of industry to conduct their sales and spend their 
money to create a demand for the retailer’s mer- 
chandise.’’ 

Retailers, he said, should arouse themselves, fix 
up their establishments and equip themselves with 
every modern device known to the business and 
assume an independent and commanding position in 
the trade. They should codperate in every legal 
and creative way, but at the same time be able to 
hold up their heads ‘‘ asking no favor, support, _ 
tection, free service or free anything else from 
anyone,’’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Porter made this appeal: 
‘“Men of the retail building material industry, our 
time has arrived. Let’s go; let’s throw her in 
high; step on the gas; and show a little white 
smoke coming out of the exhaust.’’ 





Standards for Red Cedar Shingles and Their Uses’ 


[By J. S. Williams, Secretary Shingle Branch West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash.] 


The pioneer white man, going into the great North- 
west country, saw for the first time the huts of the 
indians—crude affairs—-but inquiry produced some 
significant grunts in Siwash, which translated into 
the white man’s tongue meant that they had endured 
the snows of half a century. The white man first 
marvelled at the wonderful wood, but soon learned to 
fashion it in the building of his habitations as well. 
It was the wood we all know now as western red cedar 
—the fragrant, straight grained, enduring cedar. 

But while there is romance a-plenty in the cedars, 
and in the transformation of the cedars of the North- 
west, utilarian considerations should interest you most. 

* * 


To those who have devoted even but passing atten- 
tion to the shingle business this question must fre- 
quently have occurred: “Why is it that some cedar 
shingle roofs give such long and enduring service, 
while others last but a decade or so?’ There is just 
one word in the answer—‘“Man.” 

a * . 

If a cedar log will lay in the forests of the Northwest 
half buried by moss, leaves and decaying vegetation, 
under conditions of temperature and moisture most 
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favorable for decay, yet retaining its original seund- 
ness, it is most certain that this wood will endure for 
half a century on a roof where less favorable decaying 
conditions exist, provided man takes no action that 
will reduce this long life. 

I have examined hundreds of cedar shingle roofs 
and know definitely that those that have not given sat- 
isfactory service have done so either because of im- 
properly manufactured shingles or thru improper 
laying. 

. * s 
Proper and Improper Drying 


Perhaps the greatest evil is improper drying. Note 
that I say improper drying. While many contend that 
a green shingle has greater durability than a kiln-dried 
shingle, this is not true if the shingle be properly dried. 

Improper drying does two things—it breaks down 
the cell structure of the wood, and it drives off certain 
natural oils essential to unusual-durability. 

Without going into a technical distussion of drying, 
I will say that it is possible to kiln-dry a shingle so 
that the shell structure is barely disturbed, and efficient 
methods of kiln-drying are now common practice at 
the better mills. Yet, at others, either improper kilns, 
or improper regulation of kilns, are responsible for 
greatly reducing the life of a shingle, thru checking 
it so severely that subsequent splits during the actual 


service of the shingle are greatly augmented. Remarks 
are sometimes heard that “the life has been baked out 
of a shingle.” What is meant by this? It means that 
the natural cedar oils have been driven off thru raising 
the kiln temperature to an excessive degree. And these 
oils are the life of the cedar; that is, they are exceed- 
ingly repugnant to both fungus and bacteria growth, 
the principal enemies of wood preservation. If kiln 
temperatures are held to a certain maximum degree 
these oils are not disturbed. 
* * s 


One positive benefit thru kiln-drying of shingles 1s 
accomplished thru the destruction of fungus life. This 
is especially true of the fungus that causes “brown 
streaks” in cedar. A test conducted by the University 
of Washington has proved conclusively that a fungus 
causes the “brown streaks” in red cedar, but that this 
fungus is invariably killed in the process of kiln-drying. 
In a green shingle this fungus’ development is not 
entirely prevented, tho it seems to have a very slow 
growth after the tree is cut down. 

As the roof of a building is subjected to the nearly 
direct rays of the sun, contraction and expansion will 
be greater there than on the sides or interior of @ 
building. And as the expansion of all woods is much 
greater in a direction tangential to the annular rings 
of growth than in a radial direction, it is extremely 
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advisable to have just as high a percentage of vertical 
grain present in a shingle as possible. But to cut all 
shingles strictly vertical grain entails much waste of 
valuable timber. 

Vertical and flat grain are among the primary dis- 
tinctions upon which shingle grading rules are based 
The highest grades all call for strictly edge grain; the 
mext grades permit a limited amount of flat grain, 
while the lower grades take grain into consideration 
but slightly. The comparative life of these three 
grades of shingles quite closely approximates their 
variance in cost. 

7 * & 
Standard Grading Rules 

The shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association was born in 1915. There had been three 
other shingle associations, none of which lasted longer 
than a twelvemonth, and for a 6-year period preceding 
there was no organization whatsoever of the shingle 
manufacturers. 

* * ae 

A standard of grading rules, without parentage, will 
very soon develop a hundred offspring; 4. e., if no one 
makes the grades for all, each mill will make a set of 
grades that fits the particular or peculiar conditions at 
each mill. This was largely the condition that existed 
in 1915. One of the first things we did was to estab- 
lish a standard set of grades. Since a number of 
changes have been made in some grades, but always for 
the better. The last time changes were made an 
exhaustive study of the whole grading rule question 
was gone into, and the resultant rules based, not on 
convenience to the manufacturer, but upon a study 
of the needs and requirements of the American home 
builder. 

Characteristics of Accepted Grades 

We established for our first standard the very 
highest specification possible—a shingle without a peer 
—entire freedom from defects and sap, and 100 percent 
edge grain. We called this shingle a Rite-Grade per- 
fect. It is made for the man who wants the best—a 
shingle of paramount quality. 

Our next grade was designed to meet a demand for 
a shingle that would give long and satisfactory service, 
yet a shingle that could be sold at a popular price. 
This grade we called “Rite-Grade Extra Clear.” It’s 
a shingle containing no defects but cuts without waste 
of timber. 

‘A third grade—“Rite-Grade Extra Star-A-Star’—is 
designed for semipermanent roofing purposes and for 
shingle siding. 

The old Extra Clear grade contained no specifications 
covering grain or sap, or width of shingles. Recogniz- 
ing that many inferior shingles could be included in 
that grade and still meet the specifications technically, 
in establishing this grade the shingle branch eliminated 
defects entirely, limited the widths to those recognized 
as serviceable, and further eliminated the principal 
evils of flat grain shingles. 

The type of shingle familiarly known as a “tailor- 
made” (i. e., a shingle cut from a small log and having 
flat grain center with edge grain edges) was prohib- 
ited. This type of shingle gives very inferior service, 
and either splits or takes on a contorted shape when 
exposed to extremes of temperatures. The tailormades 
are now sawn in two thru the flat grain center, and 
the resultant shingles are quite serviceable. 

Full flat grain shingles wider than 10 inches are 
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prohibited, and the blocks are cut at such an angle as 
will produce the highest percentage of edge grain with- 
out waste of timber. 

We standardize the thickness of all grades of 
shingles, specifying both a green and dry thickness and 
permitting no exceptions, 

* - * 


With Standardization Perfected 


With the standardization of grade completed, the 
next step on the part of the shingle branch was to see 
that the mills manufactured their shingles up to the 
association’s standard. To accomplish this we organ- 
ized an inspection bureau, which provided for a com- 
petent corps of inspectors calling continually at the 
various mills. When the association inspectors find 
the shingles fully up to the association standards then, 
and only then, they grant the use of the association's 
trademark “Rite-Grade Inspected.” This mark appears 
on the shingles in addition to the mill’s private brand, 
as an added guaranty of quality and certification of 
grade. We find a continually increasing demand for 
standard of shingles set by the association, and the 
“private” specification is gradually giving way to a 
universally recognized standard. 

But the standardization of grade is but a proper 
foundation on which to build a permanent and increas- 
ing market for shingles. The instrument thru which 
the shingle men are endeavoring to accomplish the 
much needed betterment in the red cedar shingle indus- 
try is the Rite-Grade Plan. There are three funda- 
mental principles upon which the Plan is founded: 
First, a quality product ; second, advertising to increase 





the demand for shingles ; third, a comprehensive sales 
service to the dealer. 
7 a 


Cedar Shingles in Use 


We have definite proof in the shape of thousands of 
letters from builders that our advertising and building 
booklets have been instrumental in bringing about a 
desire for, and choice of, shingles for the roofing of 
homes. The use of shingles as a siding material has 
been extensively popularized. The distinctiveness of 
shingles as a siding material presents a charm that 
is quite appealing and the consumption of shingles is 
greatly stimulated by this use. 

But the greatest economic accomplishment has been 
in an increased utility and service of shingles, thru 
education as to proper methods of roof construction. 
Thru showing the builder the importance of using 
rustproof nails and influencing his selection of nails 
that will not rust, we have been the means of tripling 
the service of his roof at a trifling additional cost. 

Emphasizing other important considerations has 
precluded the development of defects that would 
greatly shorten the life of the roof, thus influencing 
the public more favorably to the use of shingles. 

* ¢ @ 


Past and Future Contrasted 


There was a time when the interest of a manufac- 
turer of shingles ceased when he was in possession of 
the signed bill of lading covering shipment, and a 
prayer that there would not be any “kicks” on them. 
There remain many who continue their worship at the 
old school. 

But the spirit behind the mills that are bringing 
about a rejuvenation in this industry provides an 
interest not only in proper manufacture, not only in 
pleasing the retailer, but the maintenance of interest 
until the product is satisfactorily performing its in- 
tended use on the roof or side of the home. Such an 
attitude and such an interest are imperative to a 
wholesome development and betterment of any in- 
dustry. 

It has frequently occurred to me that two of the 
principal retarding influences in the development of 
both the lumber and shingle industries are a lack of 
confidence in our products and a lack of intelligent 
information about their characteristics and utility. 

There was a man that came out of the South to our 
big shingle meeting in Seattle last January. He gave 
a lot of good advice and uttered a lot of homely truths, 
but the one that remains clearest in my memory is that 
“You've got to think right before you can act right.” 
This little expression of Jack Dionne’s has been a con- 
stant help to me, and has presented many thoughts 
to me in an entirely new light. The shingle people 
of the west Coast are doing a lot of thinking and are 
supplementing this thinking by intelligent action. 

. * 2 

Tho the shingle people still have a long way to travel 
to bring their industry fully abreast the times, I feel 
confident that they are catching the spirit of progress 
and that within a very few years the shingle people of 
the Northwest will be showing the way to some of their 
lumber brethren, We have some mighty progressive 
manufacturers of shingles out on the Coast. The 
industry has taken some wonderful strides and these 
same men will insure continued progress in every phase 


of the shingle industry. 
* . o 





Service That Sells Lumber” 


The subject assigned to me, “Service That Sells 
Lumber,” is so general and far reaching in its scope 
that to do it justice it would be necessary to go into 
minute details and treat every element that goes to 
make up “Service in Selling Lumber” separately. 
This would entail a great deal of time and labor, and 
in the main be wasting time, for I am sure that 
those attending this congress have devoted much 
time to the subject and have devoloped many new 
and useful ideas in promoting “service that sells 
lumber.” 

From the retailer’s viewpoint, I am very optimistic. 
The many new ideas injected into the successful sell- 
ing of lumber and the opportunities before us for 
further development of our business indicate to me 
that we are just now entering the greatest period of 
prosperity this country has ever known. 

We have all that we had four years ago, when 
the war started, and in addition all that we have 
gained during the war. Before the war the foreign 
countries had our paper, but now we have paid off 
those obligations and have as much or more of their 
obligations on this side of the pond. 

Elements of Business Structure 

The business structure of the country is made up of 
three elements: First—Raw Materials; Second— 
Credits ; Third—Sales. 

Raw materials, because of war necessities, have 
developed, until now we have facilities for making a 
hundred or more products never undertaken by the 
manufacturer before. Credits have expanded, due to 
the terrific increase in the credit balance in favor of 
this country; thus affording splendid opportunity for 
business expansion at home. The purchasing power 
of the people is our market and that has been grow- 
ing, but can be further developed. What we need to 
do is to inject into our business some of the war spirit 
developed during the war. 

With all this opportunity before us the dealer in 
lumber must mold public opinion, if he is to be the 
successful merchant of tomorrow. Our cost of opera- 
tion has increased. Our standards of living have been 
elevated and while they appear to be good, there is 
still room for improvement. The dealer can and must 
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[By D. J. Fair, Sterling, Kan.] 


mold public opinion to the idea that “Owning a 
Home” is the normal thing for every American citi- 
zen, that America needs just such a citizenship, and 
insists on having it. 


Logic of High Prices 


At this time, the dealer no doubt has discovered 
that Public Opinion thinks it has good and sufficient 
reason for not building now. Public Opinion must be 
changed and forced by proper procedure to forget his 
reasons for not building now. lJHach citizen who 
rents a home is a prospect, and he must be made 
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really to want to own a home, and the rest is easy. 
The desire must be there and the lumberman is the 
man to create it. You can show him the way by 
appealing to him to consider the selfish side of the 
question, all of which is to his own benefit. He may 
not realize it, but it took four years to get the prices 
up to present levels. And it is going to take at least 
as many more years to show any noticeable decline. 

The wage earner is not going to be satisfied with 
anything less than he now receives, and unless greater 
volume in sales is developed the lumber merchant can 
not be expected to reduce his prices. So Mr. Prospect 
has before him, if he builds now, four years of home 
comfort, four years of ownership, four years of sav- 
ings. 
The constructive lumberman is going to protect his 
business and build for future success. Pride and 
enthusiasm will do it. Fortunately, the lumber mer- 
chant is in position to mold public opinion in favor 
of the “Own a Home Campaign.” With propriety he 
can insist that the general retail merchants and 
tradesmen of his own home town or city help him to 
protect and expand his business. And to be fair, he 
must do the same for them. This calls for com- 
munity meetings so much desired. 


More Than Service Needed 


Service has sold the lumber, but has only started, 
for a sale to the trade is a pledge made—a pledge 
made not only to furnish the material according to 
specifications, but to see to it that the interests of 
the purchaser are guarded jealously to the completion 
and final occupancy of the home. The home owner 
builds on an average but one home in a life time and 
must of necessity depend on the lumber merchant to 
direct him in the details of planning and economically 
constructing his home. The customer has a right to 
and does expect it and if from his own past expert- 
ence or the experience of others he is inclined to be- 
lieve he can not get the service he is rightfully en- 
titled to and needs do not blame him if he follows 
false gods and is attracted by the catalog board 
yard, and pins his faith on the alluring descriptions 
of the commodities he seeks to purchase and the un- 
impeachable reputation and ability to serve of the 
merchant who advertises to cut twenty board feet out 
of a 1x12-18; using to do this some improved type 
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of machine and some new system only known to the 
relator. 
Wonderful? Yes, truly wonderful, but there is food 
for thought. For many years the retailer has sold 
knotless flooring finish and siding. How many thou- 
sand retailers have been doing that very thing, and 
not a one spent a dollar, to brag about their ability to 
do what apparently none of their brother lumbermen 
had ever dared to guarantee; to say nothing about 
backing up the statement with a forfeit in cash. What 
we retailers need to do is to visit a sawmill regularly, 
get a few sawdust fleas on us; get acquainted with 
the base of supply; know something about—yes, a lot 
about the product we sell; so we can intelligently 
distribute the commodity to the consuming public and 
advertise its special merits, as well as inform the 
public on what it is getting for the price charged. 


Advertising Opportunity Overlooked 

Many is the time the retailer has received from 
the millman droppings from 6-inch B&Better, and had 
it invoiced to him at 6-inch No. 1 common. Did 
the retailer when he loaded it out to the consumer 
call his special attention to the quality of the board, 
that it was better than the standard established for 
a 6-inch No. 1 strip, and that he knew, because of 
his knowledge of sawmilling, where to get this stock 
and grabbed it, for the benefit of his customer and 
only charged him for the common stock? No, he did 
not. If he did anything at all, in boosting that stock, 
he boosted it at the expense of his competitor. This 
is bad salesmanship and lacks every element of serv- 
ice, for the customer is by this example led to believe 
that the stock he received was the regular grade; 
_and he has a right to expect the same grade the next 
time he is in need of building material. Failing to 
get it, he may not complain, but it is safe to say he 
is not a satisfied customer. ‘Service that Sells Lum- 
ber” is not misrepresentation. It is the proper pre- 
senting of the commodities you are selling to the con- 
suming public. 

Sometimes it is necessary to put the customer thru 
a short course in merchandising, to make him think 
correctly and frequently. A short course in merchan- 
dising is necessary to equip the retailer so that he 
may think and act correctly. 


Knowledge Is Power That Sells 

Service that sells lumber is you, Mr. Retailer. That 
service may or may not be all that is desired and 
needed by the public. Your business is no better 
than the opinion the public has of it. It is safe to 
say that if you, Mr. Retailer, are enjoying the full 
confidence of the public in your community, and busi- 
ness is always good with you, you are searching for 
business with a storehouse of knowledge about your 
business and thus distributing that knowledge thru 
personal touch with the trade; proper newspaper and 
form letter advertising, using the association trade 
helps; and those are yours for the asking: an up-to- 
the-minute plan on sales, having some seasonable 
article advertised for every month in the year; an 
up-to-the-minute plan service, showing photographs of 
houses you have furnished the material for, in your 
community; the floor plan and material bill guaran- 
teed to the foot, and if a turnkey job is required, 
know what it will cost to build it complete. Possibly, 
the floor plan does not appeal to the customer. Then 
be in position to redraft that plan. It is a snap to 
turn the pages of a first class plan book and watch 
the customer indicate which one pleases and satisfies. 
A design is selected because it pleases the eye of the 
prospect, This is true of millinery as well as houses, 
and the size wanted and the little details in the in- 
terior arrangement can be easily adjusted. I would 
go the customer one better than that, on a turnkey 
job. I would have the floor scrubbed, the windows 
washed and the ice, bacon and eggs in the refrigera- 
for when the key was delivered. Going some? Yes, 
indeed, but if practiced will be the best money you 
ever spent and will be service that will sell more 
lumber; service that will attract and keep the atten- 
tion of the lumber consuming public, riveted on your 
lumber store. 


Boys, Girls and Contests Help 

You can profitably spend time on the boys and girls 
of the town and country. Bird house contests prop- 
erly conducted offer opportunity to instruct the boys 
in following blue prints and reading plans and ma- 
terial bills for same. It is essential to use pamphlets 
issued by the Government on bird life and the help 
offered by the Audubon Society, This is fine instruc- 


tion for the younger generations, and before you know 
It, calls for considerable knowledge of the subject on 
your part, for all manner of questions will be put 
to you. The study and contest thus become beneficial 
to the boys and girls as well as yourself. 

An interesting contest in kite flying can be de- 
veloped—a field day, free for all. Don’t fail to fur- 
nish free the kite sticks to those that enter the con- 
test; a barrel full of kite stock properly labeled and 
favorably located on the sales floor will attract atten- 
tion and bring the boys and girls to your store. I 
can not spend time now to go into details; but suffice 
it to say that I have directly traced the securing of 
several new customers to the personal touch and 
friendship of the boy gained in some contest. After 
you have diligently pursued a man and can’t land 
him as a customer you can bring him to your store 
thru his boy or girl. 


Would Distribute Free Seeds 


Don’t overlook this innocent looking trade getter. 
Service? Yes, indeed, lots of it. Not many days ago 
a lady called to secure a package of flower and garden 
seeds, of the Government free distribution type, and 
just happened to think that she needed a can of 
aluminum paint and of course she was advised a new 
brush might not be out of order. 

Service that sells lumber then is about all that you 
can do to properly promote and develop your busi- 
ness. So many things can be done that if we were 
to exert ourselves in the development of service we 
would be holding experience meetings instead of con- 
ventions. Service is not all that it should be, unless 
it attracts and rivets the attention of the buying pub- 
lic on you and your lumber store. Achieving in this 
spells business in greater volume and you can’t grow 
in volume of business without your competitor bene 
fiting to some extent. Achievement is of course on 
the knees of the gods; you will at least have the thrill 
of trial, and after all, not to try is to fail. 

In conclusion; with apologies to Dean Swift—‘“He 
that maketh a modern home bud and grow upon a 
spot of ground where none grew before deserves bet- 
ter of mankind and gives more essential service to his 
country than the whole race of politicians put to- 
gether,” 





International Commercial Policies’ 


In a brief survey of the world’s timber re- 
sources Mr. Culbertson brought out the fact that 
‘‘the world situation is distinctly favorable to the 
growth of American oversea trade in the products 
of the forest.’’ Only three leading foreign coun- 
tries—Russia, Finland and Sweden—can increase 
their timber exports without lessening their forest 
capital. It is possible, therefore, for the United 
States, by the establishment of a sound policy, to 
increase its exports of lumber without endangering 
‘‘the interests of the American consumer or the 
conservation of our national resources.’’ 

In explanation of this statement the speaker 
said: 

I want to say, however, that we can not have a 
permanent export policy which does not include plans 
for stabilizing domestic production and conserving our 
natural resources. We are now cutting annually ap- 
proximately twice as much timber as we grow. If this 
condition continues the very basis of our export trade 
will vanish. Temporarily, something may be gained 
by using foreign markets as an outlet for overproduc 
tion, but such exporting is a sign of weakness, not 
strength. 

The basis of a sound export policy then is, in the 
first place, a stabilization of the domestic industry. 
I realize that the problem is a complex one. Specu- 
lation in forest land, which has frequently led to un- 
fortunate results, is due to circumstances over which 
individual producers have little or no control. You 
know better than I how they have forced you often to 
cut timber, not in response to the market demand but 
in response to pressure for returns on stumpage. 

Continuing, the speaker said he was aware that 
the Government has not performed its full duty to 
the industry and that the system of taxation of the 
States is defective, but ‘‘the chief responsibility 
for stabilizing your industry lies with the lumber- 
men.’’ Nationalization of the forests, he said, is 
a possible measure, but he hoped that ‘‘a solution 
may be reached by improved methods of forestry on 
the private tracts and by a separation so far as 
possible of lumber manufacture from speculation 
in stumpage.’’ 

Mr. Culbertson then entered upon a discussion of 
foreign commercial policy, declaring that such a 
policy inust be based on national well-being. No 
one, he said, ‘‘in responsible position suggests that 
we abandon the security that we have under our 
national Government for the uncertain protection 
of an international organization. In fact, it is only 
thru the development of strong democratic nations 
that we conserve that body of traditions which will 
make a League of Nations a success. In framing 
our commercial policy, then, our first duty is to see 
that our commercial interests are accorded such se- 
curity as can be obtained without discrimination 
and imperialistic aggression. We shall find it de- 
sirable in case of certain industries to enact a tariff 
which shall equalize with a fair margin the condi- 
tions of competition between this and foreign 
countries.’’ In dddition, he said, reciprocity and 
anti-dumping legislation will be necessary. 
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In brief, the speaker said we shall desire to 
adopt vigorous measures for promoting export 
trade and the Government is taking steps to aid, as 
indicated by the recent establishment of a central 
foreign trade committee at Washington, the pur- 
pose of which is ‘‘to consider and make sugges- 
tions on foreign trade and commerce with a view of 
promoting full codrdination of effort.’’ 

But a national policy is not adequate, for for- 
eign trade enters a field in which treaties have 
only partly adjusted relations between States and 
an international organization is essential to meet 
the conditions created by the commercial and finan- 
cial transactions involved in this trade. . Referring 
to the current discussion of the League of Nations 
the speaker said that in the United States it is 
confined largely to its political aspect; whereas, in 
his opinion its economic aspect is more important. 
‘Tn fact, the economic argument for international 
control is, in my judgment, the conclusive one.’’ 
In considering international relationships, particu- 
larly those dealing with economic matters, ‘‘we 
soon reach problems which nations individually or 
bargaining two by two can not solve. Those prob- 
lems if left unsolved lead, as the great conflict 
bears testimony, to the fatal circle of suspicion, re- 
taliation, trade struggle, hostility and war.’’ 

In our domestic affairs, the speaker pointed out, 
we have developed the means of regulating trans- 
portation and trade relations; but in the ‘‘ field of 
international trade standards of competition are 
almost wholly lacking. Here and there an agree- 
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ment has been entered into to prevent counterfeit- 
ing of goods or to protect industrial property, but 
unfair trade and transportation practices, which 
are prevented in our domestic trade either by the 
courts or Federal commissions, are unregulated in 
international trade.’’ 


After referring to the various devices used to 
promote foreign trade, some secret and some open, 
but many of them unfair, as practiced by some 
nationals, the speaker said that these practices 
flourish in international trade because there is ‘‘no 
international authority to deal with particular cases 
and consider conflicts of interests in the light of 
the world’s needs.’’ 

The control of essential raw materials, Mr. Cul- 
bertson said, ‘‘has a direct bearing on international 
policies. It may become a basis for bargaining 
among nations or the means of injuring or destroy- 
ing the industries of a nation thru the withholding 
of an adequate supply. As long as there is a pos- 
sibility of discrimination in the distribution of raw 
materials an important ground of international 
friction is retained. No nation, particularly after 
the experiences of the war, will submit perma- 
nently to a condition under which its industries 
may be injured or destroyed by another nation 
thru the cutting off of raw materials.’’ 


Not only are tariff restrictions between nations 
undesirable, but preferential tariffs between nation 
and colony are inconsistent not only ‘‘with the 
principles of colonial development but with the pro- 
gram of the League of Nations.’’ But ‘‘no na- 
tion should be asked alone to abandon preferences. 
If one retains them others have a right to. But 
surely it requires no argument to demonstrate that 
discriminations between nations, the ‘closed door’ 
in colonies and other dependent parts of the world, 
and preferences between the widely separated parts 
of an empire are inconsistent with a world league 
in which peoples are associated for maintaining 
good will and permanent peace.’’ 

The problems arising out of the unfair use of 
foreign investments, the speaker said, are still 
more perplexing because of the absence of inter- 
national regulation. The flow of capital from the 
highly industrialized countries, where the interest 
rate is relatively low, to the less highly developed 
regions where more risks are involved but the re- 
wards are greater, not only is unobjectionable in 
itself, but ‘‘if we expect to capture our share of 
foreign markets we must export capital and assist 
in developing the resources of the countries to 
which we sell.’’ 

Continuing, Mr. Culbertson said: ‘‘Unfortu- 
nately, foreign investments, particularly in coun- 
tries that are economically backward or where the 
government is unstable, do not remain purely finan- 
cial ventures. In the contest for advantage, polit- 
ical pressure may be brought to bear in support of 
the rival commercial interests, or commercial en- 
terprises may even become the cloak for furthering 
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ulterior political ambitions. . . . Many of the dip- 
lomatic controversies of the prewar days were finan- 
cial enterprises’’ of this kind, and ‘‘the building 
of armaments was directly stimulated by the con- 
tests which were waged in the outlying parts of 
the world between financial groups backed by im- 
perialistic governments. The laissez-faire policy of 
the United States also led to complications, for in 
the complex relationships of the world letting 
things alone only puts off the day of reckoning. 
The solution of the problem lies neither in im- 
perialism nor nonintervention; the one is as un- 
democratic as the other; but in the recognition of 
the international character of the problem and the 
devising of rules and machinery for its solution.’’ 

The war itself, the speaker said, has demon- 
strated not only the need but the practicability of 
international control of trade, such means of con- 
trol being exemplified in ‘‘the Inter-Allied Food 
Council, the Inter-Allied Munitions Council, the 
various inter-allied bodies controlling raw mate- 
rials and, above all, in the Inter-Allied Maritime 
Transport Council. These truly international bodies 
demonstrated the value of conference among ex- 
perts representing each nation, who considered to- 
gether problems of common concern. They estab- 
lished the superiority of this method over those of 
the diplomatists who before the war had little ap- 


preciation of the economic issues between nations 
or approached them from the narrow nationalistic 
viewpoint. ’’ 

As a conclusion from the facts already set forth 
and the principles demonstrated by experience, the 
speaker said: ‘‘It is not impracticable for me 
then to urge that orderly progressive development 
in world affairs requires under the permanent sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations a series of com- 
missions dealing with the economic questions which 
I have discussed. These commissions would con- 
sider commercial disputes of an international char- 
acter, their chief tasks being the interpretation of 
the international code and its application to par- 
ticular cases. They may be called upon to decide 
whether a given trade practice is unfair, whether a 
discrimination is being made in transportation, 
whether raw materials are being unfairly con- 
trolled and other similar questions. Investigation 
and publicity, he said, will greatly clarify the 
issues involved, and their solution will be easier 
because the facts have been examined impartially 
and the world issues defined. 

In closing Mr. Culbertson emphasized the busi- 
ness man’s interest in the league, declaring that 
‘fin none of its aspects is the League of Nations 
of greater importance to us in America than in its 
economic aspects. Our influence in world trade 


and finance before the war was great; the war has 
made it infinitely greater. As our trade expands 
and our foreign investments grow we shall feel the 
evil effects of the unregulated economic relations 
of nations.’’ 

He then asked the questions—‘‘ Shall we too join 
in building armaments to defend our interests? 
Shall we permit the condition to continue wherein 
a nation discriminated against has only the alter- 
native of retaliating or submitting? Shall we not 
rather insist that differences between nations shall 
be handled in an orderly manner according to well 
defined principles? Shall we not rather demand an 
international organization which, at the same time 
that it is making competition fairer among com- 
peting business interests, will accomplish the 
higher purpose of solving at the source the prob- 
lems which when left unregulated breed suspicion, 
hostility and war?’’ 

When business men go into foreign trade it is 
their duty as American citizens, the speaker said, 
to interest themselves in the larger problems of 
international commercial policies, to look beyond 
the transactions of the immediate present and 
study ‘‘whereto the forces you set in motion run; 
it is your duty to be, with all that the phrase im- 
plies, statesmen in the business affairs of the 
world.’’ 





A National Lumber and Forest Policy” 


The policies of the Government and the States dur- 
ing the next few years in matters relating to forests 
and lumber will be of far reaching importance. Con- 
ditions created by the war present certain problems 
of urgent interest to the lumber industry that will 
require definite action by the Federal Government. 
Among them are problems of railway transportation, 
exports, ship tonnage, taxation, labor relationships, 
and special questions relating to the orderly transi- 
tion to peace time conditions. There are other con- 
ditions and situations, however, which both from the 
standpoint of the lumber industry and of the general 
public welfare demand constructive action. 


Vital Industrial and Public Interests Involved 


The fundamental economic situation that has here- 
tofore kept the lumber industry in a state of unstable 
equilibrium still exists. Labor problems, in consider- 
able part due to the unsound industrial situation, 
loom up with no permanent adjustment in sight. The 
dissipation of our forests goes on with no let-up, and 
still for the most part without any provision for the 
continuance of the forests after lumbering. Exhaus- 
tion of local forest supplies, the closing of industries 
dependent on them, the embarrassment for supplies 
of the pulp mills and other consumers using special 
classes of forest products, the generally mounting 
prices, are other factors that call sharp attention to 
the effect of forest destruction, and are causing in- 
creasing public uneasiness. 

Lumbermen are giving thoughtful study to the 
needs of the industry; and they recognize that many 
things of a helpful and constructive character can 
be done within the industry itself, in the way of cost 
accounting, adaptation of manufacture to the needs 
of the trade, scientific merchandising, economies in 
manufacture, conservatism in finance, diffusion of in- 
formation about production, markets, price mover 
ments, existing stocks and shipments, and so on. I 
judge that progressive steps are very generally under 
way in such matters, and that lumbermen are going 
as far as they can to improve the internal situation. 
There are other things that can be accomplished thru 
coébperation with existing public agencies, as in 
economic, industrial, and technical research, and in 
demonstration of technical methods. I believe that 
a great many valuable things for the lumber industry 
can thus be brought about. 

But neither the lumber industry nor the public can 
ignore the fact that the great fundamental problems, 
which not only involve the permanence and stability 
of the interests dependent on our forests but also 
gravely affect the national welfare, are not being 
solved. These problems fall into four general groups: 
those relating to the causes of over-production, those 
that concern the supply, character, wellbeing and 
stability of labor, the problem of the continuance of 
private forests and of stumpage supply, and questions 
relating to our public forests. 


The Lumber Industry Still Unstable 


We must frankly recognize the fact that the ele- 
ments that caused the unstable condition of the lum- 
ber industry prior to the war still remain and consti- 
tute a danger for the future. * * * We may be 
able to point out certain elements of strength that 
may tend to steady the industry for a time, but we 
still have a great factor of uncertainty in the exist- 
ence of large bodies of timber which their owners are 
seeking every opportunity to place on the market, 
and in many cases will be forced even at a loss to 
manufacture, because of financial pressure. When- 
ever markets improve there is the inevitable tendency 
to increase production to utilize surplus mill capacity, 
and there are always interests ready to inaugurate 
new mill enterprises when improved transportation or 
other factors seem to offer a favorable chance for an 
undertaking. 

These are essentially the conditions that make for a 
periodic overflow of production and create unstable 
conditions. * * * I do not see how there can be 
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a permanent basis of conservation, stability and in- 
dustrial strength so long as this condition exists. 

The public is concerned because of the injury and 
loss that accompany demoralized industrial condi- 
tions, and because under such conditions there is in- 
creased waste in lumbering, protection from fire is 
less efficient and the difficulties in aed way of forest 
replacement are intensified. * * 


The Labor Problem 
Of far reaching importance both to the industry 
and to the public is the problem of labor. * 
Temporary adjustments will doubtless be found, bat 
a final solution will come, I believe, only with the 
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placing of the lumber industry on a basis of stability 
and permanence. 


The Problem of Waning Timber Supplies 


Any serious consideration of the conditions requisite 
to a sound lumber industry brings us face to face 
with the questions of raw materials, the husbanding 
and careful use of existing supplies, and the renewal 
of our forests after lumbering. * * * ‘The very 
situation to which I have referred, of industrial in- 
stability due to the pressure of large quantities of 
stumpage for production, adds to the impression that 
we have so much timber in reserve that we do not 
need to concern ourselves about supplies of forest 
materials. Not only the public but many economists 
have been misled by statistics showing the aggregate 
of timber still standing in the country. 

Forest depletion is injurious long before the last 
tree is cut and long before all but the last center of 
production is exhausted. * * * When local re- 
sources are so depleted that industries close the ques- 
tion of vanishing supplies takes on a new significance. 
And that is exactly what is happening in hundreds of 
communities. The forest supplies are used up; the 
chief industry, a sawmill, a box factory, or a wood- 
working establishment, closes, Subsidiary industries 
dependent on the primary undertaking have to close 
also. And, what is more, the land formerly producing 
the timber, if non-agricultural, is left in an unpro- 
ductive condition and as a burden for many years on 
the community. * * 

Because there is still an abundance of timber in the 
far West, the East and central West can not com- 
placently see the basis of their own industrial pros- 
perity destroyed. In short, we have in many localities 


a very real problem of shortage of forest supplies, 
and very real consequences of forest depletion. 


Forest Renewal Not Provided For 


The problem of supplies does not merely concern 
the amount and cuaracter of timber now standing; it 
concerns as well the production of new crops of tim- 
ber by growth. I would have little concern about the 
amount of timber used if we were growing new stands 
in place of the old. We have enough non-agricul- 
tural land to produce for all time lumber in abundance, 
for ourselves and for export. But this would require 
keeping our forests in a productive state after lum- 
bering. We are not doing that. * * * We are 
actually using up our forests just as we would use up 
a deposit of coal, when we might have been renewing 
them, 

The question of forest renewal and growth is one 
that can no longer be ignored. It is not only of 
interest to the public but it is of vital concern to 
the owners of timber lands. It may be said that re- 
sources of timber land ought to be held by the pub- 
lic rather than by private owners. A good many as- 
sert that the growing of timber is wholly a public 
function ; that as most timber land owners have bought 
their property to exploit their timber, not to grow 
trees, forestry and forest growth are not matters of 
private concern. But the fact remains that the bulk 
of the timber of the country is privately owned, 
three-fourths of it. It is an important fact, also, that 
the bulk of the land that must grow the timber of the 
future is privately owned. 

The transfer of the great bodies of timber from pub- 
lic to private hands was a grave mistake of public 
policy. * * * We now see that a different method 
of administering the public forests should have been 
adopted. But the action was taken and we can not 
undo it, nor can we ignore the problems that are re- 
sulting from it. The custody of the bulk of our forest 
resources was intrusted to private owners. The burden 
of carrying the timber and properly caring for it was 
transferred from the public to private hands. Whether 
they like it or not, the private owners have the prob- 
lem of the right handling of a large part of our forests 
actually in their hands. 


An Impossible Situation 


On the other hand, the public has a very essential 
interest in the question of keeping the lands in a 
producing condition so as to render a maximum of serv- 
ice, in supporting industries and local communities, 
and in serving to support thru tax levies public en- 
terprises of various kinds. * * * The various 
benefits required of forests, from their products, sup- 
port of industry etc., can be obtained only in part 
from the existing public forests. They are not ex- 
tensive enough or widely enough distributed bs meet 
more than a part of the public needs. * * 

We have then a perplexing dilemma. On ms one 
hand the public is deeply concerned that the private 
forests be handled in a way to provide for forest re- 
newal and growth. We have on the other hand the 
timber owners struggling under a responsibility that 
has never been fully sensed nor accepted. The re- 
sult is that while considerations of public interests 
demand that something be done, nothing substantial 
is actually being accomplished, It appears to me 
that the situation is an impossible one, that can 
not long continue. Both the industry and the pub- 
lic have a definite decision to make. As I see it, 
private owners must assume the full responsibility 
of properly caring for their timber lands, including 
protection and forest renewal; or the public must 
take over the responsibility that it once had and sur- 
rendered; or the public must share with the owner 
both the responsibility and the burden of securing 
the objectives that are essential to safeguard the 
public welfare. My own view is that the last is the 
only fair and practical method from the standpoint of 
all concerned, 


Problems Relating to Public Forests 


But there is a fourth group of problems, 
of the forest lands passed into private hands. 


(Concluded on Page 69) 
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JOHN H. KIRBY, HOUSTON, TEX.; 
President National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


It was a notable assemblage of lumber manu- 
facturers, wholesaJers and retailers from all sec- 
tions of the country—filling the spacious, flag 
draped Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago 
—that faced President John H. Kirby of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, when, 
at 10:40 Monday morning he declared the first ses- 
sion of the American Lumber Congress convened 
and ready for business. ‘‘It is a source of pride 
to me that I have the privilege of convening this 
first session of the American Lumber Congress,’’ 
said President Kirby, ‘‘and I feel that it can be 
made a gathering of great importance and value 
to the lumber industry.’’ Mr. Kirby explained 
that altho the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is acting as host to the congress the 
gathering embraces avery branch of the lumber 
business, and is not merely a congress of the lum- 
ber manufacturers. 

Mr. Kirby then said that because of pressure of 
impertant matters that had required his presence 
in Washington and New Orleans in the interest 
of the lumber industry, and also because he felt 
that the real purpose of the Congress was to hear 
from those assembled rather than to deliver mes- 
sages to them, he had not prepared any set address. 
He then called to the platform F. J. Ward, of 
Clinton, Iowa, president of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and turned the meeting over 
to him for the balance of the session, which was 
devoted to the general subject, ‘‘ Trade Extension 
and Advertising.’’ Mr. Ward spoke extempora- 
neously, saying that when the armistice was signed 
many business men thought that prewar conditions 
would goon return, but we have now come to realize 
that those conditions will never come back. There- 
fore it is up to all of us, said he, to help the con- 
sumer to get out of his prewar state of mind. 
Building is perhaps the greatest need of the re- 
construction period. He said that every lumber- 
man should get behind the ‘‘ Build Now’’ program 
that is being pushed by the Department of Labor 
and by many trade associations and do everything 
possible to stimulate home building. Mr. Ward 
then introduced or, rather, called to the platform 
one who needs no introduction to a gathering of 
lumbermen, L. R. Putman, director of advertising 
and trade extension of the Southern Pine Associa- 
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tion. Essaying to stand at one side of the plat- 
form Mr. Putman was told by the chairman to 
move over and stand ‘‘ behind the pulpit’’ in order 
that he might be better seen and heard. He com- 
plied, and ‘‘brought down the house’’ by remark- 
ing that altho a pulpit was not altogether foreign 
to him he was not used to being on that side of one. 


Tells How Advertising Sells Lumber 


The topic assigned to Mr. Putman was ‘‘ Adver- 
tising That Sells Lumber,’’ and he handled it in 
his usual thoro style. He said that advertising is 
the most important subject that lumbermen have 
to deal with today. Illustrating the power of 
properly directed publicity, he showed how it had 
raised armies, floated Liberty bond issues, financed 
the Red Cross and other helpful agencies, and 
played a very large part in winning the war. ‘‘ Ad- 
vertising,’’ said he, ‘‘lowers the cost of distribu- 
tion, because it lessens the effort necessary in 
selling.’’? Continuing, he said: 


The cypress association has taken the lead in turning 
out advertising that really sells, and they have gotten 
away with it and put it over the top. If you don’t 
believe it look at the short stocks they have and ask 
them what they got for what they sold. 

The Southern Pine Association has undertaken to 
take up the work that the cypress association did and 
to go along with it. Prices are said by the Government 
to be fair. Some retailers have said during the last few 
months ‘prices are too high.” As to whether adver- 
tising sells lumber, just speak to some of our southern 
lumbermen and see if you can beat them down on 
price. Some fellows made fun of us when we started 
the campaign for southern pine, after the war broke 
out, and said: “Do you think you can get people 
interested in building now?’ but we went ahead just 
the same. * The retailers of the country have 
begun to wake up and to back up the advertising that 
the associations are doing, which makes it ten times 
more effective. 

I have prepared copy, which I have with me, and 
have suggested that the retailers ought to each set 
aside $1 a month for advertising. If 10,000 retailers 
would do this there would be a fund of $10,000 a month 
available and the retailers could establish themselves 
in their communities in a way they have never 
dreamed of. 


Mr. Putman told how not to advertise, as well as 
how to do it, saying that the man who wants a 
home doesn’t think about a lumber yard full of 
boards, shingles etc. but visualizes the completed 
house. ‘‘Some of the stuff that manufacturers 
put out in the trade journals is pathetic,’’ said he; 
‘“they tell how much capital stock they have, and 
how many million feet a year they cut, and let it 
go at that. All that doesn’t interest the retailer 
at all. It is the service he gets from the man he 
buys from that sells the goods.’’ He emphasized the 
importance of cultivating the women, saying that 
they dictate the kind of lumber to be used, what 
the buildings shall be finished with inside, the kind 
of paint on the outside and the sort of floors laid 
down. Speaking on this phase of his subject he 
said: 

Suppose some little, old lady comes into a retailer’s 
office and says: “My boy is coming back from France, 
so I want to fix up a little and am thinking of putting 
a new floor in the front hall.” The dealer casually, 
without giving it much thought, says: “I can furnish 
you genuine edge grain southern pine flooring at $75 a 
thousand feet.’’” What do you suppose the old lady 
thinks? She is likely to fall in a faint when she 
hears the price, because she thinks that it will prob- 
ably take six or seven thousand feet for her floor. 
Suppose, however, that the dealer is a real salesman. 
He says something like this: “Sit down; we are glad 
your boy is coming home. We are all very proud of 
you. How big is your front hall?” She answers: 
“Well, the carpenter says it is 10 by 16 feet.” He 
does a little figuring and says: “I can sell you enough 
flooring for the hall for $15.” She is delighted to find 
it costs so little and probably says: ‘Why, that is 
cheaper than a rug; send it out.” 


Mr. Putman then proceeded with the general dis- 
cussion of his subject, saying in part: 

The railroad purchasing agent who is in the market 
for bridge material wants to be able to shut his eyes 
and in imagination see the heavy trains safely passing, 
year in and year out, over strong trestles and bridges. 
The service is what he wants. The purchaser of boxes 
wants to know that his goods will be shipped in good, 
strong boxes, and if he can’t get any other kind to suit 
his purpose he will take paper or fiber packing cases. 
What he is looking for is service and results. 

A Chicago store had a lot of rubbers that it wanted 
to unload, so it ran a big advertisement in the daily 
papers, heading it “Cold Feet” to attract attention. 
Apparently the readers all had cold feet when it came 
to buying rubbers, for the store didn’t sell any. The 
advertising man looked the advertisement over to dis- 
cover what was wrong, and next day it came out 
headed “Warm Rubbers,” and the store was swamped 
with buyers. 


The Government and Home Building 

Mr. Putman said that since he had been in Chi- 
cago he had received a special delivery letter from 
the Department of Labor appointing him as one 
of the chairmen for six southern States to organize 
the home building campaign. ‘‘I believe,’’ said 
he, ‘‘that anyone who refuses to take a leading 
part in getting such an organization started, when 
he has the opportunity, is worse than a slacker. 
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There is nothing more elevating that we can do 
than to get people to build homes. Nothing will 
more effectually counteract bolshevism and social- 
istic propaganda than to get people to build homes 
for themselves. He proceeded: 

The Government is doing a wonderful thing. It has 
a program worked out suitable for every community 
in the country. I happen to be one of four who worked 
out a program for the Government. It will send 
speakers into any community to tell the people that 
prices are not too high, and that now is the time to 
build. But all this advertising and effort will fall far 
short of the desired results unless we organize our 
selling forces to carry on the campaign. You must 
have the women, the preachers, the teachers, the bank- 
ers, and everyone else in the community interested in 
ba campaign in order to get the results that should 
ollow. : 


Verbal Sparring Causes Laughter 


Mr. Putman created much amusement by his 
good humored ‘‘joshing’’ of the west Coast lumber 
manufacturers, which at the conclusion of his re- 
marks was cleverly countered by Robert B. Allen, 
secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. The southern pine man ‘‘came back?’ 
neatly, however, and when the gong rang honors 
were evenly distributed and both champions smil- 
ing. Mr. Putman closed his gentle slam at the 
west Coasters with perhaps the most atrocious pun 
ever perpetrated upon an inoffensive body of lum- 
bermen, but it ‘‘ got by’’ in great shape, eliciting 
a hearty round of laughter. Said he: 

And now, my friends, the lumbermen are going to 
wake up and get into this game. Even the west Coast 
fellows will brace up. We are going to help the west 
Coast men sell west Coast products on the west Coast. 
That is the place to sell them. Why, we southern 
pine fellows are better at selling fir than you are. We 
have more confidence in it than you have. You tell 
the public that it is not worth within $5 or $6 of 
southern pine. You are wrong. A. L. Porter said 
they are representing importers, and one of the first 
orders I got was from Mr. Porter. He said: “Send 
out your southern pine and we will get the money for 
it.’ So you will see southern pine advertising stuck 
all along the west Coast. When the fellows on the 
west Coast want to spruce up they will buy southern 
pine because it’s a kindred wood. 

Whereupon Secretary Allen rose in his place in 
the ‘‘amen corner’’ and said: 

I was somewhat interested in our friend’s remarks 
regarding southern pine out on the Coast. There are 
problems out there that do not lend themselves to the 
understanding of even an ‘intellectual engineer.” We 
probably should be thankful that we are not in the 
advertising game at the present time, for without ad- 
vertising last month we sold 145 cars of timber into 
Texas and five cars of millwork into Mississippi. We 
think we have the brains on the Coast and, just as 
the pine men followed cypress, years behind, look out 
for the future. We don’t think much of front runners 
but we do think a good deal of the fellows who win 
the race, 

Mr. Putman said that he wished to take excep- 
tion to the remark made by Mr. Allen to the effect 
that he ‘‘sold’’ the timber and millwork referred 
to, to which the latter retorted that it had not been 
a matter of price alone. 


Retailer Speaks on Advertising 


The convention was fortunate in that, after 
listening to Mr. Putman’s interesting and stimu- 
lating discussion of the subject of advertising, 
with which he naturally dealt largely from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint, it also had the oppor- 
tunity to hear a first class address upon the same 
important topic by one of the most enterprising 
and energetic retailers in the West, B. J. Boorman, 
of Great Falls, Mont. Mr. Boorman operates a 
line of retail yards and is vice president of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. His talk 
was especially valuable in that it embodied some 
of the results of his own extensive experience and 
observation as a successful lumber merchant and 
uptodate advertiser. ‘‘Advertising,’’ said Mr. 
Boorman, ‘‘does not dispense with salesmanship, 
but only prepares the way for salesmanship and 
service.’’ He emphasized the thought that the 
public is not interested in lumber and other build- 
ing materials as such, but in what can be done with 
them, pointing out that the automobile manufac- 
turer does not waste valuable space describing the 
radiator, mud shield or top of his machine, but 
shows the car, filled with smiling occupants, spin- 
ning over beautiful country roads. In other words, 
the maker of pleasure cars ‘‘sells’’ the idea of the 
enjoyment and happiness that a car will bring, 
rather than the machine itself. ‘‘We are not mere 
sellers of 2x4’s,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ but must see 
in our prosaic piles of lumber the homes of com- 
fort, content and happiness hidden therein.’’ Mr. 
Boorman believes that all retailers should set aside 
a fixed proportion of their sales for advertising. 
In his own case, this proportion is 2 percent. His 
address, in part, follows: 

I have no hesitancy in saying that for years, and 
until quite recently, the lumber business has been 


the poorest advertised commercial business in exist- 
ence. But now we can truthfully say that Rip Van 
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Winkle customs are being thrown into the discard, 
and there beam upon the horizon the more modern 
and aggressive ideas that are being adopted. 

You have all seen in your local newspapers adver- 
tisements of screen doors and windows that have been 
permitted to run without change until midwinter, and 
you have also seen advertisements of storm sash ap- 
pearing for the first time in midwinter and remaining 
unchanged until midsummer. This kind of advertising 
{s nonproductive as an investment and harmful in its 
effect. The advertisement that simply indicates that 
the “Jones Lumber Co.” deals in lumber, lath and 
shingles is a joke. You must visualize. Delegate your 
advertising to the best brains in your organization, and 
if you have not sufficient talent within your force to 
handle that department hire an expert to do the work 
for you. Your business will be about as large as you 
elect to make it. Your horizon is measured by your 
vision. * * Put energy, thought, thrill and 
study into your advertisements. * * * We are in 
the greatest business in the world—that of building 
homes, and we have the biggest thing in the world 
to advertise ; namely, homes. 

I know a lumber merchant who enjoyed a very satis- 
factory trade in furnishing lumber for implement sheds 
as the result of an advertisement visualizing a piano 
standing in a field and being ruined by a torrential 
rain. ‘The advertisement suggested that the owner 
of a piano would not think of subjecting it to the 
elements, but that today a binder costs more than a 
piano. Moreover, the piano is a luxury, while the 
binder is a necessity. 

Every street car in our city carries an attractive 
card 8 by 21 inches at one corner of which is a beau- 
tiful picture of a home, surrounded by shrubbery etc. 
In an upper corner is a cut showing a bundle of rent 
receipts and below it is printed “Gone forever—Lost,” 
while in the corner opposite is shown a deed inscribed, 
“To have and to hold—Saved.” Upon the face of the 
card are the words, “Comfort, Happiness, Contentment” 
and “For plans and further information apply to the 
‘Blank’ Lumber Co.” By displaying advertisements of 
this character you cause the man who is renting to 
realize that he can not borrow money on rent receipts, 
while if necessary he can borrow money on partial 
payments made on a home or on a deed. 

Painted signs bolted to the sides of your delivery 
trucks or wagons, showing pictures of attractive homes 
and pleasant premises, or such pictures on sign boards, 
as well as appropriately colored slides for use in mov- 
ing picture houses, can all be endorsed. I know that 
advertising of this character has been profitable. 

We all know of a nation whose false god was mili- 
tarism and how this false god has been crushed. After 
the task was completed and as our splendid fighting 
men turned their faces toward America the thought 
paramount in their minds was, and is, expressed in the 
grandest word in the English language, a word spelled 
with four letters—‘‘H-O-M-E.” Let the lumber indus 
try adopt this word, for never was there such an op- 
portunity as now. 


Chairman Ward rose to remark that the national 
character and scope of the congress were illustrated 
by the fact that representatives were present from 
the Eastern Forests Products Association of the 
New England States, which had never before par- 
ticipated in the activities of the lumber industry 
as a whole. He then introduced James R. Moore- 
head, of Kansas City, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, to whom 
he paid a well deserved tribute for his strenuous 
and eminently valuable labors at Washington in 
behalf of the retailers during the war period. Mr. 
Moorehead’s address on ‘‘ The Financing of Home 
Building,’’ a subject that no man is better fitted 
to discuss intelligently and helpfully, is printed in 
full on another page of this issue. 


Home Owning and Patriotism Synonymous 


Following Mr. Moorehead’s address, which was 
generously applauded, President Kirby spoke 
briefly, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit this thought 
at the opening of the first session of the American 
Lumber Congress. It seems to me we have made some 
very encouraging progress. I am sure every man here 
would have been abundantly paid for his time if he 
had heard nothing else than the illuminating remarks 
made by Mr. Putman. I am sure he would have been 
abundantly paid for his time if he had heard nothing 
more than the very thoughtful paper read by Mr. 
Boorman, and I am sure if he had heard neither of 
these he would have been sufficiently compensated by 
listening to the address by Mr. Moorehead. 

You will recall it has always been the dominant 
thought of America that the home was the unit of our 
social progress. Our forefathers at Philadelphia, when 
they formulated the Declaration of Independence, de- 
clared that men were “endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights, among them the right of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Pursuit of happiness would 
be in vain if men could not acquire homes. Whatever 
thought of a socialistic nature there may be to the con- 
trary, we Americans have always believed, and we 
doubtless always shall believe, that human happiness 
is the object of all human life, and it is the one thing 
to which every man should bend his energies in its 
attainment; happiness not alone for himself but hap- 
Piness for his fellow man. That happiness can not 
be secured should we ever become a nation of tenants. 
It is the home where there are peace and love and 
contentment and sweetness. It is the home that is the 
citadel of patriotism. It is the home that inspires men 
with all those lofty things that will make him want 
to die, if necessary, for his country, give up life, if 
necessary, for the promotion of happiness of others. 

I ask each of you to take into your hearts the splen- 
did arguments which Mr. Moorehead has submitted, 
with his excellent method for aiding the acquisition of 
homes by American men and women who are incapable 
of getting them by their own efforts; whose fortunes 
have not been so favorable that they may acquire 
homes without assistance, because, in the acquisition of 
homes, you make them not only happier men and 


women but more dependable in every crisis that may 
overtake our country. And there is a crisis pending. 
An eminent American said, in speaking of the per- 
petuity of our free institutions, that “If ever this 
Government is destroyed the forces which destroy it 
must come from within.” “All the armies,’ to quote 
his language accurately, “of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
commanded even by Napoleon, could not in one thou- 
sand years by force take a drink out of the Ohio or 
make a track in the Blue Ridge. If this Government 
is ever destroyed we ourselves must be its author and 
its finisher.” 

That sounds like the language of a modern states- 
man, doesn’t it? It was spoken in Springfield, I1l., in 
1837, by Abraham Lincoln. And I believe in it; I be- 
lieve in that philosophy; but we must not, in our 
fancied security, fail to take note of the signs of un- 
rest that are apparent on every side. Mr. Moorehead 
has struck the keynote. If you will provide the Amer- 
ican citizen an opportunity to own his home and induce 
that citizen to make the acquisition you will have 
absolutely closed the door to the I. W. W. sentiment 
thruout this republic. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was called to order by 
President Kirby in place of John W. Blodgett, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of the trade ex- 
tension committee, who was unavoidably absent. 
Chairman Kirby introduced Horace F. Taylor, of 
Buffalo, president of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, to preside. In assuming 
the chairmanship Mr. Taylor said that at present it 
seems to be not in the order of business to return 
to the pleasant paths of peace as before the war. 
The industry is confronted with the problems of 
reconstruction and if they are properly understood 
they will be more easily met. If industry is con- 
ducted along ethical lines, he said, it is performing 
the most worthy service possible. After all, he 
said, industry is but a means to an end and that 
end is to provide the wherewithal to rear our fami- 
lies in the way they should be reared. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, he said, consisting of from 450 to 500 
members, has attempted to represent industry in a 
general way and now numbers manufacturers 
among its strongest members. The lumber busi- 
ness, Mr. Taylor said, leads into all lines of activi- 
ties and comes into touch with all industries. Much 
of the trouble in this country, he declared, arises 
from the fact that persons conducting industrial 
operations forget some of the simple laws such as 
that of supply and demand. The basic fact to be 
remembered is that the value of a commodity is 
due to three things—place, form and time. The 
speaker illustrated this point by several examples, 
concluding with that of lumber which he traced 
thru trade channels from the tree to the user. He 
complimented the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association for providing this means and oppor- 
tunity for representatives of all branches of the 
trade to discuss problems affecting the entire in- 
dustry. 


Advertising—What It Will and Will Not Do 


The chairman then introduced Wilbur D. Nesbit, 
of Chicago, vice president of William H. Rankin 
Co., who spoke on ‘‘ What Advertising Will Do and 
What It Won’t Do.’’ The speaker said it seemed 
to be the opinion of many persons that advertising 
is ‘something to be rubbed on’’ but he assured his 
hearers that it is not of that character. The av- 
erage reader of a newspaper reads its advertising 
pages for the same reason that he reads the edito- 
rial matter—because it is so much news. Merely 
printing the name and the character of the business 
is not advertising. The advertising itself, even the 
best of it, will make only the first sale. After 
that the article must sell itself. Nevertheless, ad- 
vertising is as much an advertisement of the per- 
sonality of a concern as of the product that it 
offers to the public. It is that personality that 
must invariably be expressed and give character to 
the advertisement itself. 

Just now the lumber business must be adver- 
tised extensively and effectively in order to over- 
come an antagonism that prevails. The speaker 
said he believes in newspaper advertising and de- 
clared that the $500,000 spent by the Government 
for posters to advertise a single Liberty Loan 
would have brought much better results if ex- 
pended for newspaper space. 

Regarding the ‘‘Own a Home’’ campaign, he 
said it is nation wide in its scope, and referred to 
the Government and various other agencies that 
are making efforts to promote this campaign. He 
referred to the newspaper advertising campaign 
being carried on by Chicago retailers to promote 
this campaign. 

As to the character of the advertising carried by 
the lumber industry, he said that he had not seen 
much local advertising. More of this should be 
done, especially at the present time, the speaker 
declared, because under the operation of the Fed- 
eral tax on surplus profits the Government will pay 
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practically 80 percent of the cost of advertising for 
the reason that it comes from funds that otherwise 
would be absorbed in the tax. 

In advertising, he said in closing, nothing should 
be put into the advertisement that is not put into 
the goods. 


Advertising West Coast Goods 


At the conclusion of Mr. Nesbit’s talk, the chair- 
man introduced R. B. Allen, of Seattle, Wash., sec- 
retary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
to speak on ‘‘The Advertising of West Coast 
Woods,’* in place of 8S. O. Krantz, manager of the 
trade extension department of that organization. 

Mr. Allen said that it was with the greatest re- 
luctance that he kept Mr. Krantz at home, but that 
it was necessary ‘‘in order that he might do the 
basic things which we on the west Coast consider 
essential prior to any national advertising cam- 
paign. Mr. Krantz is endeavoring to get the view- 
point of the retail dealer. We do not believe it is 
possible, regardless of the investment which we may 
make in space in national publications, to get re- 
turns until we have the pep and push of the retail 
dealer behind us; and that is one of the founda- 
tion stones on which we are building an advertis- 
ing campaign, which I warned Mr. Putman this 
morning to look out for.’’ 

Continuing, Mr. Allen said in part: 


We do not want the retailer’s money, necessarily, 
but we do want him to have a moral and enthusiastic 
equity in what we are doing, in order to understand it 
and be able to take care of the customer’s demand 
when it is developed. In one phase we are attempting 
to change our manufacturing, and before entering 
upon an advertising campaign we desire such a change 
in the process of manufacture that when the retailer 
purchases his lumber from the west Coast he will get 
clean lumber full size. Until we perfect the manu- 
facture in that respect we do not contemplate any 
great investment in national advertising. 

Another phase that I suggest—and if consistent 
with the policy of the resolutions committee they may 
give some attention to this—is that this congress or 
the National association get behind a law, a national 
law preferably, which will make it a misdemeanor to 
buy mee on a low grade and sell or invoice it on a 
higher grade. In other words, give the dealer and the 
consumer an absolutely square deal, and give the 
manufacturer a square deal; because that practice 
which does inhere to some extent is a detriment to 
the lumber manufacturing game. The manufacturer 
has claims which he should not justly have, if he 
understood the original purchase, 
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Selling Service 


Chairman Taylor then introduced D. J. Fair, of 
Sterling, Kan., director of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, te whom was assigned the 
subject ‘‘Service That Sells Lumber.’’ Mr. Fair 
said that from a retailer’s point of view he was 
optimistic. ‘‘We are entering,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
greatest era of prosperity that the world has ever 
known,’’ [Mr. Fair’s address appears on another 
page of this issue. | 


Committee Appointed 

At the conclusion of Mr. Fair’s address the 
chairman appointed the following resolutions com- 
mittee: F. B. Hubbard, chairman, Centralia, 
Wash.; R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis.; J. E. 
Graves, Hosford, Fla.; W. A. Finnegan, Bangor, 
Me.; B. J. Boorman, Great Falls, Mont.; R. M. 
Hallowell, Elizabeth, La.; Chas. Hill, New York 
City; H. F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. J. Ward, 

Clinton, Iowa; J. E. Lloyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coérdination of Extension Activities 


In introducing the next speaker, J. A. Mahl- 
stedt, of New Rochelle, N. Y., vice president of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, the chairman said that the 
subject assigned to him, ‘‘Codrdination of Trade 
Extension Activities by Manufacturer and Re- 
tailer,’’ is one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant before the industry today. 

Mr. Mahlstedt said that in order to be able to 
handle the subject intelligently he had taken it up 
by letter with the various retail secretaries of the 
country, and his paper consisted largely of ex- 
tracts from replies to his letters. 

In his reply one retailer said that the substi- 
tutes that had succeeded in supplanting lumber 
owed their success to advertising. Among these 
substitutes he mentioned roofing, cement, steel ete. 
Much of the ground thus lost to lumber can not be 
regained, in this retailer’s opinion; but trade ex- 
tension must consist in finding new uses for lumber, 
which he said is a manufacturer’s problem. The 
retailer can help by recommending lumber when it 
is best for any given use. 

Another suggestion was that stock be standard- 
ized. One retailer objected to national advertis- 
ing in the magazines for the reason that it encour- 
aged the belief among consumers that they could 
go over the head of the retailer and buy their lum- 
ber direct from the manufacturer. 

The ‘‘Own a Home’’ campaign, to be success- 
ful, a retailer thought, should include all classes 
of merchants, not lumbermen alone. All should 
grasp the idea that every man should own his home. 
To one retailer this campaign appeared more prom- 
ising than the national advertising campaign of 
the various woods because it promotes the use of 
lumber and not merely the use of the particular 
woods advertised in the magazines, 

To one retailer the transit car seemed one of the 
greatest evils of the industry, and he quoted the 
resolutions of the various associations asking and 
recommending its abolition. He also advocated 
greater codperation on the part of retailers in pro- 
moting the sale of lumber. 

Regarding the advertising service offered by. the 
various manufacturers, one correspondent said that 
many retailers would not use it because in doing so 
they were required to advertise a particular wood. 
What is needed, he said, is an advertising service 
that will enable the retailer to advertise lumber 
without restricting himself to a particular wood. 
To illustrate his thought he cited the Beaver Board 
Co. as a concern that is supplying attractive ad- 
vertising for wall board without mentioning its own 
particular product. Some advertising, one writer 


said, created the impression that a complete house 
would be constructed from a single wood; which of 
course left no room for the retailer to advocate the 
use of the various woods for the purposes for 
which they are especially adapted. In concluding, 
Mr. Mahlstedt said that future advertising of lum- 
ber should seek to create a demand for that com- 
modity, and this publicity should be promoted thru 
a central bureau composed of secretaries of asso- 
ciations representing all branches of the lumber 
industry. 

He made the following concrete recommenda- 
tions: Elimination of the transit car; elimination 
of scalping, which he said is especially prevalent 
just now; the making of a more definite ‘‘ dealer 
definition’’; the standardization of sizes, especially 
of molding; the standardization of terms of sale; 
the standardization of methods of trade extension ; 
and the encouraging of house organs and local 
office exhibits for retailers. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Mahlstedt’s address, 
W. G. Tuttle moved that the recommendations of 
Mr. Mahlstedt be referred to the resolutions com- 
mittee and it was so ordered. 

Chairman Taylor complimented Mr. Mahlstedt on 


' his address, and thanked him for stating the views 


of the retailers. The chairman added that it is 
necessary to get the other man’s point of view in 
order to make progress in this matter. 
Selling Ideas 

The next speaker, A. L. Porter, of Spokane, 
Wash., secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, said he hoped that out of this 
congress would come something concrete that would 
promote the use of lumber. [Mr. Porter’s address 
appears in part on another page of this issue. ] 


TUESDAY MORNING 


The session on Tuesday morning was devoted 
to ‘‘Standards of Wood Construction’’ and W. H. 
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Merrill, president of the Underwriters’ Laboratory, 
acted as chairman, while R. B. Goodman, chairman 
of the Bureau of Lumber Economics, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, presided. 

Set for 9:30, it was 10:20 when the session was 
called to order and Mr. Goodman announced that 
his function was to talk for about twenty minutes 
in a sufficiently loud tone of voice to attract at- 
tention from the lobby. In his remarks he tied the 
subject with those considered in previous sessions 
by showing that advertising is effective merely as 
a preliminary to the salesmanship which is re- 
quired to move the product and so to satisfy the 
buyer as to lead to further purchases. This kind 
of salesmanship is, however, necessarily based upon 
an intimate knowledge ot the product. Such 
knowledge includes the establishment of proper 
standards, the subject for the present session. 

Mr. Goodman introduced Mr. Merrill, who ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the compliment paid 
him and referred briefly to the necessity of. stan- 
dards in any commercial transaction. We would 
of course be helpless without such standards of 
measurement as the foot and pound. Such stan- 
dards are also necessary in relation to raw materials 
and this necessity exists to a large extent regard- 
ing finished products. In building construction the 
building is, of course, the finished product for 
which lumber in its various forms is a raw ma- 
terial. He took occasion here to pay a tribute to 
the mill constructed building in the following lan- 
guage: 

One of the best standards of building construction 
that have ever been devised from every point is, I think, 
the standard mill constructed building as originated 
in New England a great many years ago. It has proved 


its practical worth thru many years under service in 
various conditions. It is built for service, well con- 


structed to resist fire, well constructed in relation to 
sanitation, and adapted to all the phases of millwork 
alike for the employer and employee. Of course there 
has been some doubt in the middle West as to just 
what this standard was. We have seen things and we 
have them here in Chicago called mill construction that 
do not comply with the standard. 


Standards of Wood Construction 


Sullivan W. Jones, an architect of New York 
City, was then called upon to discuss standards 
from the viewpoint of the architect. Mr. Jones is 
chairman of the structural service committee of the 
American Institute of Architects. He was unable 
to be present but his paper was read for him by a 
Mr. Hamilton, an architect, who is also a member 
of that committee. The salient features of Mr. 
Jones’ paper are as follows: 


The program assigns to me as the subject of 
my discussion “Standards of Wood Construction 
From the Architects’ Standpoint.” It serves well 
enough, as well as any other, perhaps, for an in- 
vitation to say some things to you that I had 
planned to say before I received the program. In 
attempting to discuss the architects’ standpoint 
on standards of wood construction or, for that 
matter, the architects’ standpoint on any stan- 
ards, I find myself in a predicament similar to 
that which confronted Artemus Ward when he 
was advertised to lecture on Africa. On facing 
his audience he announced that all he knew about 
Africa was that it was colored yellow and green 
on the maps. I know architects have a stand- 
point on most things or, rather, many stand- 
points, colored by every conceivable mental slant. 
I might give you my standpoint, but if I were to 
represent it as the standpoint of the architect, 
using the term collectively, there would be vio- 
lent protests from all sides. 


Architects’ Limitations and Function 

There is a reason for this diversity of view and 
opinion among architects, a perfectly good reason. 
It is this: Architects do not think collectively, 
because they have been trained to think indi- 
vidually; their imaginations have been developed 
to the n’th degree. That training which produces 
skilled designers tends to unfit the architect 
temperamentally for attacking the dry and exact- 
ing problems of standards and scientific research, 
But there will be no agreement even on this most 
superficial survey of the architects’ intellectual 
equipment, because the profession counts among 
its members men of both extremes—engineers 
whose minds are focused on materials and 
methods of construction, economics, statistics. 
standards, and the like; and architectural de- 
signers as completely absorbed in considerations of 
esthetic values as any genius who ever put paint 
on canvas or chiselled imperishable stone. There 
is indeed, no agreement in the profession as to 
what an architect of the present day is or the 
nature of his true function. There are many sides 
to these questions, all supported by sound argu- 
ments. The American Institute of Architects is 
trying now, thru the work of its committee on 
post-war practice, to find true definitions for the 
architect and architecture, and to determine the 
proper relation of both to the building industry 
and to the community at large. The task is a 
difficult one because there is no consensus out- 
side of the profession, no body of public opinion, 
on what the architect and his true function ought 
to be. 

In that introduction you will probably find the 
reason why the architect has been an unsolvable 
riddle to many of you, and why so much of your 
effort, so many of your carefully laid plans and 
publicity campaigns, have miscarried. You have 
tried to reach the architect collectively and, if 
you will permit me the liberty of saying so, you 
have tried to do it on the basis of your own con- 
ception of this mental attitude rather than on 
the basis of his actual and multiphase character- 
istics. 

Association Evolution and Effects 

Let me take you back a few years, only a few 

years, to the time when a meeting like this would 
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have been an impossibility; to the time when the 
species associations were first being organized. 
What has been the stimulus to the growth of or- 
ganization and organized effort in the industry? 
What is it that has drawn all of you together, 
first in small local groups, then in larger species 
groups composed of the smaller ones, and finally 
into this great national group? I think no voice 
will be raised against me when I say that self- 
interest and the promise of more profitable bus- 
iness are the magnets and the cohesives that have 
been and are responsible for human evolution 
from the time when our prehistoric ancestors 
abandoned their life in the tree-tops and took to 
caves. That evolutionary leven, constantly at 
work, has kept us always in search of means of 
giving to life a greater and ever greater measure 
of contentment, and that search has led us to a 
point where we now understand that the great- 
est measure of contentment may be secured only 
if we can succeed in eliminating strife. Thus, 
evolution has disclosed to us that selfishness is 
merely a term describing the degree of lust for 
advantage over our fellows. At the other end of 
the scale is what we call altruism, which is 
nothing at all but collective selfishness—self- 
help by helping others. 

Note the working of the evolutionary ferment 
in your industry. In those early days of the 
lumber business competition between individual 
producers gradually became a ruthless struggle 
for life. Profits were whittled down to the van- 
ishing point and men did things that disturbed 
their peace of mind. It became plainly evident 
that such competition was destructive and not 
constructive; that it was the death and not the 
life of trade. So competitors put their ideas in 
a melting pot. They found there was such a 
thing as business ethics or, to put it differently, 
sound business economics, the disregard of which 
spelt ruin. This new business formula worked. 
Profits became more stable and as a _ natural 
consequence standards of production were estab- 
lished. Into competition there was introduced a 
second and important element, the element of 
market coédperation; namely, service to the con- 
sumer. 

Coéperation a Stabilizing Factor 

These local groups then found themselves in 
competition with other local groups. The formula 
of coéperation was again applied and the species 
groups came into existence. These larger groups, 
whose members necessarily operated within the 
limited regions to which their timber stands 
were indigenous, found strength in organized ef- 
fort. Legislation, transportation and labor con- 
ditions could be satisfactorily handled by the or- 
ganization, whereas they could not be handled by 
the individual or the smaller group. Business 
conditions were improved and profits still further 
stabilized by organized effort. These species 
groups agreed, each within itself, on standard 
grading rules for their product, in order that 
competition might be made more fair and in 
order that a standard of profit might be main- 
tained. To secure the full benefit of this co- 
éperative effort the producer found that the con- 
sumer had to be kept informed and educated to 
understand the advantage of observing the rules. 
So called educational propoganda became impera- 
tively necessary. National advertising campaigns 
were conducted thru which each species associa- 
tion sought to capture the whole market. 

At this point the cement interests were en- 
countered and there was double competition; first 
between the species groups and secondly between 
wood interests collectively and cement interests 
collectively. The déstructive feature of the first 
phase of this larger competition could be removed 
by again applying the coédperative formula. It 
was done, and we arrive at this great national or- 
ganization. But you have kept the consumer ever 
with you as the balance wheel. Indeed, you can 
not proceed without him and his codperation. 

I have drawn on my imagination, perhaps, in 
picturing the growth of organization in the lum- 
ber industry. I am intimately familiar, however, 
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with the like history of several other industries, 
and the histories of all are the same. The move- 
ment toward organization is in every case similar- 
ly motived. They are all working in the same 
direction and, as I see it, to the same ultimate 
end—one great codperative industrial organiza- 
tion recognizing the interests of producer and 
consumer as being inseparable. 


Future Organization Trend 

This meeting is a tremendously significant fact. 
What are you going to do with the almost infinite 
constructive power of your codéperative effort? 
Are you going to grips with the cement interests, 
or are you going to apply your resources and 
energy to developing the legitimate field of use- 
fulness for wood? You have stated the latter as 
your purpose. Stick to it, and you will earn the 
undying gratitude and good will not only of the 
architect but of all consumers as well. It is the 
consumer's good will that you want and must have 
to succeed. Nothing else counts in the long run 
but confidence between consumer and producer. 
With that confidence there is nothing you can not 
accomplish. 

You stand today on the threshold of a new 
future. I say a new future because the mind of 
the world is now fluid. If we work quickly and 
courageously in a spirit of fairness we may mold 
the future while it is still plastic in our hands, 
The standpoint of the architects on the standards 
of wood construction is largely in your hands for 
the making. 

Let me suggest some of the features which you 
should strive to develop in your future organiza- 
tion work. There must be a further standardiza- 
tion of your products. And by standards I do 
not mean grading rules as they now stand. Your 
purpose in creating future standards must be 
different from the purposes which brought into 
existence the present species grading rules. 


Confusion in Nomenclature 


Recently I had occasion to study grading rules 
and standards for finished wood flooring of the 
various species. I read and reread eight or ten 
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of these little books of knowledge that are sent to 
architects for use in specifying the qualities of 
flooring which they think they want. Perhaps I 
am unusually dull but, if I am, there are others 
equally dull, for they freely confess their inability 
to reach conclusions on the grading rules. In 
the first place, there is no standard nomenclature. 
An _ illustration: The terms “rift’, ‘vertical 
grain’, “edge grain” and “quarter sawed” are all 
used to describe the same grain characteristics in 
finished flooring. And, again, the best staple 
grade is variously designated as “clear”, “A”, 
“No. 1”, “No. 1 clear”. The defects permissible 
in the several first grades vary with the species. 
That is to be expected because of the character- 
istics peculiar to each species. The question in 
the architect’s mind is, which of these first class 
grades are comparable in the matters of appear- 
ance and serviceability? There is no answer save 
that which may be found thru years of experience. 
It is up to you, up to your national organization, 
to answer that question for the inexperienced 
consumer. The standards of the future must be 
based upon utility, utility of the produce—service 
values. The formulation of such standards will 
require exhaustive investigations, the collection 
of data and coéperation between the constitu- 
ent units in your organization; between your or- 
ganization and other organizations of producers 
and users, and between your organization and the 
Government agencies for research. 


Rising Overhead and Waste Effort 

I want here to make a prophecy. If you get 
this broader aspect of the results obtainable thru 
cobperative work and keep it constantly in the 
forefront of your minds you will succeed in re- 
moving from your industry the increasing menace 
of rising overheard. Overhead is largely selling 
cost, and if it is plotted on the basis of a com- 
modity unit you will find it has risen more rapidly 
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than has the curve representing the cost of pro- 
ducing the commodity unit. My statistics on the 
lumber industry are incomplete, but those I have 
suffice to show that what is happening in other 
industries is also happening in yours. Think 
about it. If you do not find a means of checking 
the upward sweep of overhead expenses, where is 
it going to lead you? 

As an architect, I know something of the waste 
in present selling costs. A means must be found 
for reducing the flood of printed matter which 
flows across the architect’s desk and serves no 
purpose except that of swelling the profit to the 
dealer in waste paper. The architect can not 
file this material; its bulk is too great and its 
form of presentation is calculated to consign it 
to the waste basket. Nothing is added to the 
architect's knowledge by burying him in an 
avalanche of conflicting printed claims. Remem- 
ber that what has happened in connection with 
wood has also happened in connection with al- 
most every other product that enters into the 
construction of a building. Not very long ago I 
was faced with the necessity of deciding whether 
I should use, in an important building, steel pipe 
or genuine wrought iron pipe. My files were full 
of statements, claims and data on both products. 
I spent two days in Pittsburgh discussing first 
the merits of genuine wrought iron pipe with the 
leading manufacturer and then the merits of steel 
pipe with the largest manufacturer of that product. 
Both presented their claims and supporting evi- 
dence, which had every aspect of being highly 
scientific and conclusive. After my two days I 
knew no more about the relative merits of these 
two products than I did before my interviews. 
The average architect is in precisely that muddled 
state on many of the products which he is sup- 
posed to be familiar with. 

You, in common with other producers, should 
seek to hand the architect facts—conclusions in 
which he may place complete confidence. This 
can not be done if you all talk at once. The hub- 
bub is deafening and stupifying. Centralize your 
efforts. Start by coédperating in your publicity 
campaigns and general sales work. Send the 
architect facts, service facts, on every species 
classified with respect to uses, and under one 
cover. Ask the Department of Agriculture thru 
the Forest Products Laboratory, the Bureau of 
Standards, Underwriters Laboratories and the 
professional societies to codéperate with you in 
securing the facts about wood that the consumer 
wants and must have to act intelligently. Do not 
send him facts, often alleged facts, that you want 
him to have for your own benefit. Acknowledge 
the partnership which exists between you and 
your consumer and work with your partner. 
You will reduce your selling cost and consequent- 
ly your selling price; and you will thus help 
toward making possible the devotion of the 
means of production to the common good. 


Commercial Uses of Treated Lumber 


A. R. Joyce, of Chicago, vice president and act- 
ing president of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association, thén presented a paper on the com- 
mercial uses of treated lumber as follows: 


Timber and stone have been the building ma- 
terials of the world since time began. Within 
the memory of men now living the old order has 
passed and the advent of concrete and steel has 
changed our ideals of construction. 

Lumber must meet the competition of concrete 
and steel in general construction if it is to hold a 
large market for itself. This competition will be 
particularly severe when conditions again become 
normal, 

“Permanence” has become a slogan and timber 
construction has felt a competition hitherto un- 
known. If lumbermen will accept the point of 
view that wood will not provide permanent struc- 
tures it will be because they ignore the fact that 
the excuse for alleged more lasting material has 
been based on the growing shortage of woods 
which naturally resisted decay and because they 
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overlook the development in methods of preserv- 
ing wood so that it will last indefinitely. 

The art of treating timber for the prevention of 
decay has opened up possibilities for the use of 
timber under those conditions of service when de- 
cay is a vital factor. There is no longer any 
guess work in the results to be obtained thru wood 
preservation. Standard practices have been de- 
veloped that may be relied upon. 

The work of developing wood preserving pro- 
cesses will have been wasted if lumbermen do not 
appreciate that the value of the product they are 
selling is enhanced by such treatment and that 
such treatment widens their field. 

That wood preservers have had the point of 
view that their work will help keep lumber on the 
map and make the industry stable is shown by 
the slogan of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association, which is as follows: 

“The use of wood for all purposes to which it 
is adapted; the preservation of wood wherever 
decay is a factor in its service; the development 
of materials and processes for effectively treating 
woods; the economical operation of wood preserv- 
ing plants; and the general conservation of our 
forest resources.” 

In the 5-year period from 1913 to 1917, inclusive, 
an average of 1,800,000,600 board feet of forest 
products was treated each year in the United 
States. Of this quantity 600,000,000 board feet 
was lumber, which is less than 2 percent of the 
average lumber yearly cut in the United States 
for the same five years. 

The railroads are using over 90 percent of the 
treated timber today and yet the figures on cross 
ties, which represent the largest item of treated 
forest products, show that for the same five years 
an average of 28.5 percent of the ties used are 
being treated. The quantity of treated ties will 
be doubled and in time tripled, for no substitute 
has been developed more economical than timber 
treated for track maintenance. 

As consumers we want quality and as lumber 
manufacturers and wood preservers we understand 
quality. The native virtues of timber are mani- 
fold; wood preservation has only increased them. 
We should secure its use under all typical con- 
ditions of service. The public will be the judge 
and the jury and the verdict will be returned on a 
basis of economy and quality. 

We are developing into a nation of highway 
builders. Every county and every state is 
planning road improvement. There are several 
national highway projects. I wonder if anyone 
has figured how many bridges, culverts and drain 
boxes will be built or rebuilt in connection with 
this work. If figures are available, I venture the 
guess that the cement man has them and he is 
also ready with plans and specifications for artistic 
and permanent bridges and culverts. The public 
is pleased to spend its money for a quality product, 
Why don’t the lumbermen and the creosoters get 
together and design treated timber bridges, treated 
culverts and treated drain boxes? And as for 
the construction of the roads themselves, there is 
nothing better than wooden blocks properly 
treated. The cement man is advocating concrete 
roads from one end of the land to the other. 


Uses of Treated Timber 

Creosoted fence posts from 2% inches to 6 
inches top, marketed as whole posts or in the 
larger sizes as halves and quarters, show wonder- 
ful opportunities for promotion. 

Species of timber that would rot in from three 
to five years may be made to last ten times that 
long and sold at a price the consumer will gladly 
pay. 

Not much wooden fencing is being used today, 


but there are many places where nothing else will 
answer and, of course, such fencing should be 
treated. 

The use of treated timbers in coal tipples and 
dock construction is a field for development, as is 


also the use of treated timber in mill type of con- 
struction. 

Barn sills and house sills should be treated, 
particularly where tnuey are in contact with the 
ground. The same thing applies to the foundations 
of corn cribs, chicken houses and hog pens. Feed 
boxes and feed troughs are often cast iron or 
galvanized iron. Why not use treated wood, 
shipped knocked down, permanent in service, no 
“wear out” to them, sanitary and obtained at a 
cost no greater than the present metal substitutes? 

Why not form a commission to draw plans and 
specifications for the use of treated timber in 
connection with general timber construction? 
There are many conditions of service in which 
decay is not a factor in the life of treated lumber 
and there are certain species of wood that are 
naturally durable. In either event it would be un- 
necessary to treat such lumber. 

Most of us remember the early types of covered 
bridge where the entire structure was enclosed by 
walls and a roof. The purpose, of course, was to 
keep the timber from rotting. Today we do not 
hesitate to specify treated wood paving blocks 
laid on treated timbers as a proper deck to com- 
plete any steel or concrete bridge. 

Treated wood block flooring for factories and 
stables is making an enviable record for service 
and economy. It is the highest type of flooring 
known. Treated planking is the logical floor, when 
the mechanical life of the timber will permit its 
use. 

Treated silo stock suggests an ever increasing 
market. 

Treated poles, cross arms and conduits are 
necessary for the economical maintenance of tele- 
phone, telegraph and power transmission lines. 


Methods of Treating Wood 
There is nothing occult in the treatment of wood. 


It consists simply of the injection of a toxic solu- 
tion into lumber for the purpose of preventing 
decay. 

After the moisture content of the wood has been 
reduced to a minimum as much of the preserva- 
tive as is required by the conditions of service is 
forced into the cells of the wood at a pressure of 
from 100 to 175 pounds a square inch. The usual 
requirements is that all the sap wood and as much 
of the heart wood as is possible shall be thoroly 
penetrated. This is accomplished without affect- 
ing the strength of the wood. 

There are two preservative materials of proved 
worth and general use used in wood preservation. 
The first is creosote derived from the distillation 
of coal tar or coke oven tar and the second is 
chloride of zinc. 

Creosote is black and has a characteristic odor. 
It is the more effective and permanent preserva- 
tive as well as the more expensive. It is insoluble 
in water and for the treatment of dock and wharf 
material and in all locations where water is in 
contact with the wood or where the rainfall is 
heavy and the drainage bad, it is more valuable. 

Creosoting makes painting unnecessary as it in- 
jects tne preservative into the wood, whereas paint 
is only protective covering adhering to the surface. 

Chloride of zinc is a white salt soluble in water. 
odorless and when in solution, colorless. It is 
most etfective when used in regions of light rain- 
fall and under those conditions of service in which 
it does not come in contact with water and the 
drainage is good. 

The plant, equipment and organization required 
effectively to treat wood represents a very con- 
siderable investment as well as a thoro knowledge 
of wood preservation. It is natural therefore, that 
the development of the use of treated wood has 
been by the railroads whose annual purchases of 
forest products represent a large percentage of 
their expenditures and who use wood largely in 
exposed places where it is subject to rapid decay. 

The wood preserver has solved the problem of 
preventing decay in timber under the most exact- 
ing conditions of railroad service, and he has done 
not only that but he has taken a species of timber 
not naturally durable and made it serve the pur- 
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pose of the naturally durable species and to serve 
better since the less durable species is more abund- 
antly available and is more permanent in service 
because of proper preservation. Thus two pur- 
poses are served, a steady market is provided for 
an inferior wood and a wider demand is created 
for timber. 
Railroad Use of Treated Timber 


Railroad managers have learned the value of 
treated timber and the necessity for using it to 
keep down their operating costs. They know be- 
cause they have tried both treated and untreated 
material. Railroad ties not only have to resist de- 
cay, but the treatment must be so thoro that it 
will continue to be effective under severe mechan- 
ical wear. Naturally durable species of timber are 
not available in quantities sufficient to meet the 
demand for track maintenance or at prices that 
justify their use. 

In the construction of timber bridges one rail- 
road has adopted an all treated timber construc- 
tion and yet most of the roads are still using 
treated timber or turning to concrete and steel. 

Treated lumber for freight car construction is a 
subject for thought that opens up the fact that 
over 2,000,000,000 board feet of lumber is used 
every year in the construction and maintenance of 
freight equipment and practically none of it is 
being treated. It is unnecessary to point out the 
extent to which materials other than lumber are 
being used for this purpose. 

One railroad has just erected a number of water 
tanks built of creosoted lumber. The further we 
develop the use of forest products by the railroads 
the more evident it becomes that they have even 
larger uses for treated lumber. 

Why is it, if the railroads get such splendid 
economy from the use of treated forest products, 
that the general public has not demanded the same 
kind of treated timber for house and barn sills, 
flooring, foundation timbers, fence posts, stepping 


and in the many other uses in which timber decays 
most rapidly? The answer is that the general 
public has not yet had the opportunity to purchase 
treated lumber. 


Treated Timber in Mines 


There is a famous gold mine in the West that 
uses western yellow pine both under ground and 
in the buildings, which are of heavy mill type 
construction. For the last ten years all the lumber 
they have used has been treated. I talked with the 
head carpenter and asked him what was the life 
of the western yellow pine and he replied from 
nine to twelve years. Of course, I wanted to know 
how he knew and he told me that the first job he 
had when he came to the mine thirty years ago 
was to rebuild the buildings and that he had aad 
the same job twice since them. I asked him where 
the timber failed and how and he said it always 
rotted at the ground line. He did not know how 
long the treated timber would last, but he knew 
that he had never had to renew any of it. 

One interesting feature of timber construction 
in the stamp mill in this mine is the foundations 
for the mortar boxes which are made of planks 
bolted together set up on edge. These foundations 
are about 3 feet wide, 5 feet deep and 8 feet long 
and, in proportion to the dryness of the mortar, 
they rot at the ground line and between the planks. 
They have been unable to figure out any practical 
substitute for these timber foundations on account 
of the tremendous jar and pound of the stamps, 
but since they have been using creosoted lumber, 
they have ceased to look for substitutes, 

The treatment of mine timbers with sodium 
fluorid is a new development of the wood preserv- 
ing industry and it opens up a broad field of uses 
thruout the lumber market. 

It is no longer sufficient to advocate the use of 
lumber. Wood preservation has added a new 
quality to-lumber which enhances its value and 
makes it a strong competitor of those other ma- 
terials with which we have come to associate the 
idea of permanence. If lumber is to compete with 
concrete and steel for many purposes, it must be 
treated to give the required life. It is evident 
that certain large fields are shut to untreated 
lumber. 

The use of treated lumber is really in its infancy. 

The wood preserving plants have the necessary 
materials and equipment properly to treat lumber 
for any kind of service. The lumbermen have well 
established trade channels for selling it untreated. 
It is to the advantage of both that the use of 
treated lumber should be encouraged. It is logical 
that they should join forces in a campaign of edu- 
cation. The market, when cultivated, will absorb 
all the treated products that can be produced for 
many years. 

The prestige of lumber and all forest products 
will be increased in direct proportion as the public 
understands the “Commercial Uses of Treated 
Lumber.” 

Mr. Joyce’s paper was the only one presented 
during the session which called out considerable dis- 
cussion; in which the opinion was expressed that 
the present movement for highway construction 
should give some opportunity for wood block, if 
it were possible somewhat to cheapen its initial cost 
or otherwise to put it on a competitive basis with 
the materials which make less durable roads. Mr. 
Joyee pointed out in this connection that five 
miles of wood block pavement are being laid on 
the Pacific Coast Highway thru the action of lum- 
bermen in that section in raising a fund sufficient 
to meet the added difference in the cost of this 
type of paving. There was also some suggestion 
on the question of making treated material more 
readily available to the retailers and consumers. 

C. E. Paul, construction engineer of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, then 
discussed the development in heavy timber construc- 
tion. [Mr. Paul’s report will appear in the April 
26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

W. C. Robinson, vice president and chief en- 
gineer of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, 
was on the program to discuss ‘‘ Protection from 
Fire in Wooden Buildings.’’?’ Mr. Robinson, how- 
ever, has been ill for some time. In his stead Pro- 
fessor Joseph Finnegan, one of the engineers of 
the laboratories and professor of fire protection 
engineering at the Armour Institute of Technology, 
told very briefly of what was being done in the 
tests of wood and especially wooden columns. One 
of these tests was to take place upon Thursday of 
the current week and members interested were in- 
vited to attend. He stated that the laboratories 
have the necessary equipment for the sort of re- 
search work in which the lumbermen are inter- 


ested in relation to wood and they not only have the - 


equipment and staff but have also the spirit and 
desire to codperate in any helpful way. 


Building Codes 


R. 8. Whiting, architectural engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
briefly discussed building codes, laying down cer- 
tain fundamental principles which should be fol- 
lowed. [Mr. Wbhiting’s report will appear in the 
April 26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

J. S. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seat- 
tle, Wash., interestingly described the present high 
standards that have been set by the association for 
the manufacture of shingles. [Mr. Williams’ 
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paper appears in part on another page of this 
issue. | 


A Promotion Fund by Popular Subscription 


In closing the session R. B. Goodman presented 
resolutions providing for a promotion fund to 
which lumbermen in any branch, including whole- 
saling and retailing, could make monthly subserip- 
tions from $1 a month up for the purpose of rais- 
ing a fund of not less than $50,000. Mr. Good- 
man said in part: 


The trade extension department has recommended an 
appropriation of $89,000 for carrying on the work of 
building up the structural timber specifications such 
as preservative work, the tests at the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, and all this work that is an absolutely 
necessary part of the lumber industry. The regional 
associations are spending probably another $100,000 
in technical research. The Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison will easily account for another $100,000. 
Now what are we going to do with all this information? 
Are we going to file it away in the secretaries’ offices 
of the various associations? Are we going to leave it 
for the benefit of the two or three or four lumbermen 
who have the disposition to delve into these things, 
or are we going to get it across to the public? If we 
stop with the development of this data we will have 
done what I think is a very short sighted thing. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association can not 
begin a national advertising campaign. It takes all the 
funds it can possibly raise to develop the data. The 
resolutions I will offer provide that the entire lumber 
industry be invited to contribute $1 a month for 
individuals or $5 or $10 a month for corporations. I 
do not understand that there is anything in the resolu- 
tion limiting the amount of any subscription. Person- 
ally, however, I would like to see 100,000 individual 
subscriptions of $1 a month each. 


The resolutions were as follows: 


Resolved, That the first American Lumber Congress 
is in favor of a nationwide campaign to advertise and 
exploit the universal technical qualities and common 
uses of lumber and other wood products for structural 
and other purposes as developed by _ the technical 
investigations of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and all other agencies in the lumber indus- 
try and agencies of the Government. 

Resolwed, That the first American Lumber Congress 
requests the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to invite all interested individuals engaged in the 
manufacture or distribution of lumber, who can be 
reached, to make a voluntary contribution to a fund 
for this purpose; said fund to aggregate not less than 
$50,000 a year; that the form shall provide for three- 
year subscriptions by monthly or by quarterly pay- 
ments; that the fund so subscribed shall be adminis- 
tered by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion under the immediate supervision of an advertising 
committee, consisting of one member of the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, one member representing the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, one mem- 
ber representing the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, one representative of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; and that the secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association act as executive officer; and that we re- 
quest the directors of the National Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association to negotiate the distribution of 
proper subscription blanks thruout the industry for 
this purpose. 


It was moved and earried that this resolution 
be referred to the committee on resolutions with 
the unanimous request from the session that fav- 
orable action be given it. 

The Tuesday morning session then adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

Presiding at the afternoon session was F. B. 
Hubbard, of Centralia, Wash., director of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Im- 
mediately upon calling the meeting to order Mr. 
Hubbard introduced as chairman for the afternoon 
John J. Comerford, of Detroit, Mich., president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

In assuming the chairmanship Mr. Comerford 
said that in his opinion the lumber industry has 
fully awakened to the fact that there is much to 
be done by organization. He hoped, he said, ‘‘ be- 
fore long we shall be able to sit down at the table 
and with everybody taking a stack of chips, play 
the game as it should be played.’’ 

‘¢There are,’’ he said, ‘‘many subjects of vital 
interest to the industry that manufacturers and 
retailers should discuss together; and I regret very 
much that the manufacturers let the opportunity 
pass them a week or ten days ago, when the director 
of railroads, Walker D. Hines, offered us an op- 
portunity to discuss the transit car. Now all of my 
listeners may not agree with me in discussing this 
problem. To me it is one of the menaces of the 
trade. From the manufacturers’ viewpoint it de- 
moralizes the market; and when the market is de- 
moralized for the manufacturer it reacts upon the 
retailer, so that it reacts on the manufacturer.’’ 

Continuing, the speaker said: 

A good many of the differences that arise between 
the manufacturer and the retailer are due, in my 
opinion, to the fact that the manufacturers do not 
view the retailer from the proper standpoint. I am 
speaking now as a member of the retail fraternity 
from the larger cities, of which the membership in 
my association is largely composed; and I do not 
believe that the manufacturers, who are busy with 
their own problems, have ever given much thought 


to the fact, or given much thought to the problems 
of the retailer. 


Retailers’ Investments Heavy 


A few months ago I made some figures on the 
investment of the retail lumber dealers and I reached 
the enormous sum of $460,000,000 invested as capital 
in the retail lumber business in the cities of which 
the dealers are members of our association. That is 
not taking into consideration the dealers in the 
smaller towns and in the country yards. 


Now in Chicago there is carried in stock 300,000,000 
feet of lumber; in St. Louis 150,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber; in Detroit about 150,000,000 feet of lumber, and 
so on down the line. We believe that the retail 
dealer should have a voice in the merchandising of 
lumber. We believe that he ought to have some- 
thing to say. We believe that he should be some- 
thing besides a mere peddler of the dribs and drabs 
of the lumber business. It has reached such a point 
that the retailer represents nothing but the small 
wagon load lots of lumber. In the larger communi- 
ties where there are large manufacturing institu- 
tions, when there is a large bill of lumber required 
for any of those manufacturing establishments the 
lumber manufacturer or his agent steps in and sells 
it. The attitude of the manufacturer has been that 
we are not entitled to it on account of the volume. 
Our contention is that every bit of lumber that is 
handled from the car to the yard should be handled 
thru the retailer. If that were the case today 
lumber would be sold cheaper to the ultimate 
consumer than it is. My reasoning of that would 
be along these lines: 

We assume that about 50 percent of the lumber 
used in the larger cities is handled thru the yards. 
The other 50 percent is sold by carload. If 100 per- 
cent of lumber were handled thru the yard the larger 
volume would necessarily reduce the overhead ex- 
pense of the retailer and he could sell to the small 
consumer for a lower price than he can at the 
present time. In other words, he would be handling 
volume enough to reduce his overhead so that he 
could give all consumers the same price on their 
lumber and sell it cheaper, sell it at a lower price 
than the small consumer pays. 

I want to go a little further in that respect and 
say to you that from my observation the lumber 
business is one of the largest in a commercial way 
in this country. I have heard statements from 
some of the manufacturers that, next to the coal 
industry, lumber was the largest business in the 
United States; and I want to say to you that it is 
the only business of any magnitude where the 
consumer can go to the producer and buy his stuff 
as cheap as the dealer. To my mind there is room 
for the dealers getting together on that. 


Cites Custom of Other Industries 


I want to cite a case which is very apropos. A 
few years ago in my home town we were buying our 
harness from a wholesaler, a wholesale saddlery 
establishment, and the barn superintendent said he 
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would like to get a price on that from the local 
dealer. I said it was a waste of time because we 
bought our harness at wholesale, from the manu- 
facturer, but, however, to satisfy him, I said: ‘You 
go and get the price.’’ When he did get the price 
it was $2 cheaper than the manufacturer’s price, so I 
called the manufacturer up and said: ‘Here, we’ve 
been buying our harness from you at wholesale.” 
He says: ‘Let me correct you on that. You have 
been buying your harness of us, but not at whole- 
sale.” I said: “That is the first information I had 
of it,” and, to use his own language, he said: ‘Do 
you think we are damned fools enough to sell you at 
wholesale when there are dealers in this town that 
have to make a profit on the goods?” And he said 
further: ‘‘On every set of harness you bought of us 
during the time you have been trading with us the 
difference between the retail and wholesale price 
has gone to the man on the corner who does your 
repairing.’”’ Now that is a very apt illustration of 
what other lines of business are doing and it is 
extremely regrettable that the lumber business, of 
the magnitude that it is, is the only business of 
any size where it is possible to buy the product 
direct from the mills. There is room for legislation 
along these lines and the sooner the manufacturer 
and the retailer get together the better it will be for 
the entire industry. 

The manufacturers are probably not aware of a 
good many things the dealer has to contend with. 
In the first place, the dealer is the man who must 
combat the substitutes which are offered for lumber. 
My company has never handled any substitute for 
lumber because we are believers in the lumber busi- 
ness. A short time ago a proposition was put up 
to us by one of these wall board concerns and their 
representative said: “If you will take our line in 
and handle it we will give you a guaranty, and a 
bond if necessary, that nobody shall handle our 
goods but lumber dealers.”” That is one of the 
things that our substitute friends are offering us and 
we do not get anything from the manufacturers 
along that line. 

Now I do not want my thoughts to be construed 
here that I am antagonistic to the manufacturer, 
but I am only pointing out to you what I believe. 1 
know there is room for correction of these things 
and I believe thru the codperation of these two 


organizations we can soon iron out some of the 
difficulties that we are now confronted with. 

For instance, take the situation in my own State, 
Michigan. A short time ago I was appointed a 
member of the board of building in the city of 
Detroit and it was pointed out to me by one of the 
architects there that the manufacturers of hemlock 
lumber had decided to standardize hemlock on the 
same basis as yellow pine. I was not aware that 
was the intention of the manufacturers of hemlock 
lumber until it was pointed out to me by one of the 
architects. One of the engineers on this committee 
had said: ‘We will spike their guns here by prohib- 
iting the use of hemlock in Michigan.”’ I took the 
matter up with the committee and pointed out to 
them the injustice of barring hemlock from use in 
construction, it being one of the native woods of 
Michigan; and after a considerable amount of 
difficulty we were able to get them to permit hem- 
lock to be used, but on the basis of a quarter of an 
inch off on the size of the specifications. 

Now there is another thing I want to point out. I 
do not know whether the manufacturers of hardwood 
flooring are a part of this great organization of’ 
manufacturers or not. I am advised they are not. 
My remarks on that would not be proper here except 
to say that there is not a man with the price but 
can go to almost any manufacturer of maple flooring 
and buy a carload of lumber as cheap as I can buy 
it. I had an instance of that a short while ago 
where there was 300,000 feet of maple flooring sold 
in the city of Detroit for $51 a thousand and the 
lowest price I could buy it for was $53 a thousand. 
I think probably the board rule had a great deal to 
do with it when it got to the final consumer. 


The Dealer’s Standpoint on Advertising 


Chairman Comerford then introduced F. M. Tor- 
rence, of Xenia, Ohio, secretary of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, who spoke on 
‘‘National Advertising from the Standpoint of the 
Retail Dealer.’’ 

In beginning his address Mr. Torrence said a 
better title for it would be ‘‘The sort of advertis- 
ing helps the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association should afford the retail lumber dealer,’?’ 
and he explained that since coming to the conven- 
tion he had learned that many of the suggestions 
made in his address have been anticipated and put 
into effect by H. R. Isherwood of the Retail Service 
Department of the National association. 

The speaker said he desired especially to direct 
the attention of the lumbermen to the growing 
tendency in the retail lumber industry to organize 
local associations. Continuing he said: 

It is a new codperative tendency that is being 
encouraged and that should be encouraged. It is 
true that this movement is in many respects con- 
trary to our old understanding of what constituted 
keen, vigorous competition for the consumer’s busi- 
ness. But the intelligent consumer today realizes 
that there were many fallacies in the theories of the 
benefits he derived from a vicious cut-throat com- 
petitive fight for his business. Similarly the intelli- 
gent manufacturer today realizes that such compe- 
tition was not constructive competition. The present 
backward state of the retail lumber industry is the 
best commentary on the error in the theory that 
lumber dealers would sell more lumber when they 
were fighting each other than they. would when 
they were pulling together. And so the intelligent 
manufacturer today recognizes that the retailer is 
justified in organizing and studying his costs just as 
much as is the manufacturer. 

This tendency, he said, to get together is going 
to have a pronounced and a beneficial effect upon 
the industry in general for the reason that it will 
elevate to a higher plane the ethical relationship 
between shippers and retail dealers and will tend 
to standardize relationship between the retailer 
and the consumer, as well as to expose the activities 
of the unscrupulous shipper and retailer. The most 
striking result of this local organization will be 
to evolve the best advertising agencies for construc- 
tive home promotion propaganda that the industry 
could possibly have. 

In explaining the significance of this new move- 
ment from an advertising standpoint Mr. Torrence 
said further: 

Trade promotion campaigns will be the common 
interest that will bind the dealers together in these 
organizations. Such publicity campaigns alone will 
justify the existence of these organizations in the 
eye of the public. Such publicity campaigns will 
result in a new attitude on the part of the press 
to our business. Instead of carrying a “‘card’”’ in a 
special building edition of the paper announcing 
that “‘we are headquarters for building material, and 
sell lumber cheaper than our competitors’’—which 
the Lord knows never yet induced a man to build a 
house—these organizations of retailers are going 
to advertise intelligently. 

His mission to Chicago, the speaker said, is to ask 
what preparations have been made to bring about 
the best results from home building publicity. He 
wished to know whether this publicity would con- 
tinue to argue ‘‘the technical merits of the various 
species to a public that is uninterested and is only 
too quick to recognize the advertiser’s competitive 
bias.’’ Continuing, he said: ‘‘I would not imply 
that there should be no advertising of species; but 
I do feel that these more or less technical advertis- 
ing appeals should be addressed to the retail lum- 
ber dealer thru the trade press, and that the na- 
tional advertising should concentrate its efforts 
upon developing the prospective customers.’’ The 
opportunities for promoting the interest of the lum- 
ber industry at the present time, he said, are the 
greatest that ever have confronted an industry and 
he wondered why they are being neglected. Much 
of this neglect, he said, is ascribed to the perversity 
of the retail dealer, but he felt that the accusatiou 
was hardly just to the retailer and that it was not 
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profitable to dispose of the subject in that easy 
and casual way. 
On this phase of the matter Mr. Torrence elab- 


orated his views as follows: 


While I do not make a pretense of having ex- 
hausted the subject my inquiries among Ohio deal- 
ers, as well aS my Own experiences, disclose two 
reasons why retail lumbermen are such poor adver- 

sers. - 

tithe first reason is the fact that the lumber indus- 
try has for years been harassed by the dragon of 
vicious cut-throat price competition. If you will 
glance over the newspapers and magazines you 
will find that no commodities are being extensively 
advertised that are greatly subject to such a 
handicap. This, however, is a condition that is be- 
ing remedied by intelligent cobperation and study 
of costs in local organizations. This is being done 
along strictly legal lines and in conformity to poli- 
cies that are in the interest of public welfare. No 
community was ever benefited by the cut-rate type 
of concern, the type that is perpetually having fire 
and bankrupt sales. : 
: The ene reason is that the lumber retailer does 
not obtain the character of assistance he requires 
in the preparation of advertising matter from the 
manufacturers’ association. I think you will readily 
agree that there is still a great deal to be done. In 
the first place you have overlooked the local retail 
associations. There is no place to which the local 
city or country organization of lumbermen can look 
for advertising copy and cuts adapted to its needs. 


He explained that there were practical difficul- 
ties in the way of obtaining advertising matter 
for these local campaigns, and said that it is this 
sort of material that should be furnished the re- 
tailers by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Helps available from affiliated asso- 
ciations he said are not exactly what the retailers 
require, for the local advertising should be free 
from all species of competitive bias in favor of 
species. In fact, it should not have a bias in favor 
of wood construction but should concentrate solely 
‘‘upon the economic and other advantages personal 
and patriotic of home ownership.’’? The competi- 
tive wood construction and species copy he said 
could be utilized after the prospect is developed. 

In closing Mr. Torrence recommended that a 

ublicity committee of the National association 
appointed to study this opportunity and to be 
composed of the advertising directors of the affi- 
liated associations with perhaps some representa- 
tive retailers. 
Outlines National Publicity Plan 

At the conclusion of Mr. Torrence’s address the 
chairman introduced J. J. Rockwell, of a New York 
advertising agency. Mr. Rockwell spoke in part as 
follows: 


All American business today has a problem and it 
is all the same problem. If you will think a little 
bit and investigate a little bit the psychology of the 
average man with regard to buying, you will find 
that it runs about like this: Four or five years 
ago the war started. We all have had increases of 
prices during the war. Prices mounted and mounted 
and mounted. Now the war is over. Naturally 
prices will come down. Gentlemen, prices are not 
coming down. Everybody thinks that the other 
fellow’s prices ought to come down but everybody 
can give you a thousand reasons why his prices 
won't come down and can not come down and should 
not come down. 

Now, in a little meeting of a few business men in 
the East two or three months ago the subject was 
under discussion with particular relation to the 
building industry and they found in exchanging 
opinions that everybody was waiting for prices to 
come down and that that was the reason why con- 
tracts for building were not being entered into, The 
Government and many local organizations thruout 
the country have started campaigns of one sort and 
another on the idea, build now, or buy now, but they 
do not explain the fundamental economic reasons 
why it is more profitable to buy now or build now 
than it will be later on. They have not given the 
reasons why. That occurred to these gentlemen and 
they felt that if the public could be really educated 
as to the fundamental economic business conditions 
of the country today in such a way that people would 
clearly understand what these conditions were and 
the economic reasons for this new price level we are 
on, and are going to stay on, business would imme- 
diately respond and be stimulated in all lines and 
particularly in the building line, because building 
materials are cheaper in comparison than any other 
general group of commodities. We organized such 
a campaign, It is called ‘‘The National Prosperity 
Campaign.” It is a campaign to educate the public 
and particularly the business public as to what the 
fundamental conditions are. The basis of it from 
the price standpoint is an address by Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of the chair of political economy of Yale, 
entitled ‘“‘The New Price Level.’’ This campaign 
has been sent out to the leading business interests 
of the country in the expectation that business will 
take it up and carry it on. 


Must Convince Public that Prices Will Not Drop 


Mr. Rockwell ther read from several pieces of 
the campaign copy to which he had referred; the 
heading of one being ‘‘Get busy, prices will never 
drop to prewar levels.’’ 

The campaign of advertising, Mr. Rockwell said, 
‘*had been prepared in the expectation that all in- 
dustry will carry it on because it is a campaign of 
education in the service of the public and particu- 
larly and peculiarly in the service of business.’’ 
Continuing he said: 

The only thing that is holding up and making 
business hesitate and slow and sluggish today is the 
idea that prices are coming down—but prices are 
not coming down. However, the people are not 
going to take our say-so for it until we convince 
them of the fundamental facts and the facts are 
here and nobody can escape them. This campaign 
has already gone out to the country to be carried on 
by business interests. It has aroused the finest 


kind of reaction wherever it has gone and I submit 
that it is up to the lumber industry, as well as all 
others, to do its share in carrying it on. 

But I want to submit another thing and this 
brings me to the thought that is germane to that 
which you gentlemen are gathered here to discuss. 
Some seven years ago some broad visioned men in 
the lumber industry saw that it was necessary to 
have a laboratory, a laboratory of engineering and 
scientific professors to find out what lumber was 
good for, how it could be properly used, how it 
could be best used and to put that information in 
such shape that it would be available to all. The 
particular institution is the research bureau of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. That 
work has been done, and well done. It is being con- 
tinued. But, gentlemen, what good is it for Prof. 
Fisher, of Yale, to know these facts or to transmit 
them to the few economists who gather around him, 
or to the classes in his class room, in solving this 
great problem that confronts all industry and com- 
merce in America, and what good is it for the trade 
extension bureau, and the research bureau of your 
association to solve these problems in the laboratory 
—and file conclusions? What good do those conclu- 
sions do until they get to the public? And I was 
very much interested this morning in the sense of 
the resolution that Mr, Goodman read and which you 
passed over to your resolutions committee along 
that line, a resolution favoring the collection of a 
fund from the entire lumber industry by which 
these facts and data which have been collected can 
be brought into the public view so the public may 
learn the conditions. Just exactly as business will 
languish in all lines, until the facts get to the public, 
so until these facts are established with the public, 
business will be relatively slow and you will find the 
buyer demanding a lower price. Just so sure, also, 
as long as the lumber industry in all its component 
parts does not get together and bring this kind of 
information and these data and these facts which 
are fully established before the public, just so long 
will the lumber business in all particulars, in all its 
branches, languish and be stultified relatively. 


The Public Must Be Told the Facts 


To illustrate the need of education of this kind 
Mr. Rockwell said he would like to ask the follow- 
ing questions: 

How many people are there in this room who know 
that a mill construction building properly designed, 
properly protected and properly provided with 
sprinklers can be built at 15 to 25 percent less cost 
than any other type of fire-resisting building; that 
the record of fire losses in life and property in such 
buildings is less than the fire losses in similar 
buildings built of any other kind of material; that 
the insurance rate of such buildings is less than on 
any other kind of fire-resisting buildings? How 
many people here know that? Those are established 
facts, every one of them. They have been pub- 
lished and they are a matter of record. They have 
been published in the lumber trade papers but they 
have not been transmitted by the lumber industry 
to the American public; and I ask you who is going 
to do it, if the lumber industry does not do it? 


In conclusion the speaker emphasized the fact 
that the problem presented to the lumber industry 
is one of education, pure and simple, and that this 
industry is not alone in being confronted with the 
problem. Other industries must solve the problem 
for themselves exactly as the lumber industry must 
solve its problem. 


Utilizing Forces of Publicity 


After making a few announcements Chairman 
Comerford introduced Murray Springer of Crosby- 
Chicago advertising agency, who gave a very in- 
structive address on ‘‘ Harnessing the Advertising 
Forces of the Industry.’’ He said: 


The war taught us several lessons. We are 
definitely beginning to set our feet in the ways of 
practical cojperation, because it has been proved 
profitable. In our consideration of the best of the 
power of advertising for promoting the increased 
use of wood, we must think, talk and act in terms 
of codperation. 

The real reason for all business codperation is 
trade extension. The real reason for the existence 
and continuance of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is trade extension for wood. 
Manufacturers nowadays recognize that they must 
manufacture their markets as well as their com- 
modities, and they can do so with ease and cer- 
tainty. * * *® 

Industry Awakening to Its Opportunities 

The lumber industry stands as one of the great- 
est in our nation. Yet for a number of years the 
lumber industry has been on the defensive. It is 
like a giant only half awakened either to its power 
or opportunity. The causes for these conditions 
are plain, particularly so to one possessing the 
outsider’s viewpoint, and they may be summed up 
in terms of human nature. * * * 

Big Men Must Lead 

I said a while ago that lumber is on the de- 
fensive. The only reason this is so lies within 
the lumber industry. Leaders it has of vision, 
courage, determination and power, but too fre- 
quently, instead of permitting these leaders to 
lead, it compels them to drive, or worse still, to 
drag. 

Petty hindrances made up of narrow vision, 
personal prejudices, selfishness and fear cause a 
loss of energy, procrastination, and inaction that 
ties the hands and hampers the activities of the 
men who, if free to realize their opportunities, 
would for all time place the industry on the basis 
that it deserves and insure its stability and pros- 
perity beyond che power of any to hurt or hinder. 

“Buyer Domination” a Handicap 

Probably one of the principal reasons why wood 
is on the defensive lies in the fact that it is, after 
all, araw material. After lumber is manufactured 
it is still a raw material, and however much the 
producer of it may prefer to regard himself as 
the final factor in his own prosperity and destiny, 


the facts will not permit him to operate profitably 
upon any such assumption. 

Every foot of lumber that is produced must have 
something else done to it by some one else before 
it has any real service value, and service value is 
the only thing for which people pay. * * 

Never again within the lifetime of any man here 
will the sum of all economic conditions so write 
the word “opportunity” on the calendar sheet of 
today for every producer of lumber who has eyes 
to see, mind to comprehend and courage to act. 

Within the ranks of the industry there are many 
lines whose trade extension work has demon- 
strated beyond question the power and profit that 
can come from aggressive coéperation. * * * 

Rival Industries Are Aggressive 

We see on all sides a never-ceasing, relentless 
and admittedly intelligent attack by every sort of 
natural and fabricated raw material upon the com- 
mon characteristics of all kinds of lumber. 

Their crusade is fundamental. It cuts deep be- 
cause it is fundamental. They do not decry this 
or that sort of lumber, but with relentless blows 
they drive against wood. Its continuance fore- 
shadows a result which contradicts the narrow 
viewpoint of the lumberman who complacently 
views his present prosperity and assumes that 
people must use wood. True, they must use some 
wood, but the difference between fortune and 
failure—and this applies particularly to the 
weaker members of the industry, those most under 
buyer domination and operating under lying cut- 
throat competition—the difference between for- 
tune and failure, I say, lies in whether people 
merely use the wood they must or gladly use the 
wood they prefer. * * * 

It remains only to give identity in the eyes of 
the buying public to the full power and magnitude 
of this giant, the lumber industry, by a strong, 
widespread and adequate campaign of trade ex- 
tension under the banner of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and on behalf of wood 
as a product and not of any lumber as a kind of 
wood. * * #*# 

The Field Is Surveyed 

The market may be expressed in terms of mil- 
lions of homes and tens of thousands of com- 
mercial enterprises. It can be clearly defined upon 
any economic map of the country. The lumber in- 
dustry as a producer of raw material comes in 
touch with it thru the various other industries 
that fabricate things for human use from wood, 
The immediate contact is thru the thousands of 
retail lumber dealers thruout the country, who 
represent the “firing line” of the industry. <A 
great measure of credit is due to these dealers for 
their wise and progressive application of codpera- 
tion to their common problems. In many respects 
these dealers’ organizations are ahead of the 
National association both in progress, action and 
apparently in vision. * * * 

The time is right now upon us for the utmost 
speed, sagacity and courage that we all possess if 
a golden opportunity which will never come again 
be not passed unrealized, * * * 

When you express the tremendous power of a 
great, united industry to the public you at once 
begin to generate a dynamic force that, when 
aroused, has overturned empires, shattered dy- 
nasties and built fortunes—the power of public 
opinion. Having begun swinging it in favor of 
wood do we propose to leave it whirling like a 
windmill or racing away like a waterfall? * * * 

Remember clearly that we are not talking about 
any kind of lumber—we are not doing the thing 
dictated by narrow selfishness, we are doing the 
much more profitable thing approved by intelligent 
selfishness—we are talking to the public about 
wood as such, And as we start this growing cur- 
rent of public opinion we concentrate its tremen- 
dous power in such away that we wash out some 
of these substitutes and competitive materials en- 
trenched for the time behind the mud walls of un- 
fair building codes and political backing. 

Would Plan Campaign First 

Then we can put back of the splendid, aggres- 
sive codperation of the retailers’ associations the 
power of the whole industry fighting for them on 
behalf of wood, and the old exploded idea of try- 
ing to force the retailer to push one part of his 
stock against all the others will die its natural 
death—as it should. * * * 

Then we can put back of the regional associa- 
tions the tremendous power of all wood to help 
them win for their kind of wood—the plus value 
I spoke about a while ago. * * * 

If you are in a lumber army then you are fight- 
ing under the banner of wood. But the times call 
for action—not dispute and endless discussion. 
There’s one best place to bury your hatchet—in the 
skull of your real opposition—substitutes and com- 
petitive materials. Take the shackles off the 
energies of your leaders. Give the splendid 
machine enough steam to drive ahead. Yours the 
loss if you neglect this opportunity. And yours 
the gain if you seize it—as I believe you will. 


The Economics of Advertising 


When Mr. Springer had concluded Chairman 
Comerford introduced as the next speaker Charles 
Coolidge Parlin, of Philadelphia, manager division 
of commercial research of the Curtis Publishing 
Co., who, he said, had been supervisor of a nation- 
wide investigation of the market problems of the 
leading industries, including food, farm products, 
textile and lumber; being in fact ‘‘a national 
expert on the relations between trade extension 
activities and the market problems of American 
industries,’’ 

Mr. Parlin, in a very interesting and informative 
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address, illustrated by means of numerous charts, 
discussed ‘‘The Economics of Advertising’’ espe- 
cially as related to trade extension in the lumber 
industry. The following are salient paragraphs 
from the address: 


I assure you, Mr. Chairman, that it is a pleasure 
to be here and address you for a few moments 
today, on a topic of vital importance to you, and to 
us, on the possible market conditions that we are 
likely to encounter in this period into which we 
are immediately headed with special reference to 
the lumber industry. With that fact in mind, the 
Curtis Publishing Co. during the last year of the 
war, made a careful study of those facts that 
might tend to throw some light upon the conditions 
likely to be encountered in the period following 
the war. We are very glad to be here today to put 
before you such deductions as we have made, and 
give you such facts as seem to us significant, 
which we hope may be of interest to you. * * * 

I may say that it seemed to us that, so far as 
the war jtself lasted, market conditions were 
bound to remain good. With so many people 
earning unusual wages it would be inevitable that 
a part of those earnings should be reflected in 
spending, altho unequally to be_ sure. Your 
own industry, this industry, was held back by the 
fact that you had practically only two great out- 
lets, really only one field, and that was the Govern- 
ment work, with a secondary one, and that was the 
farm. But, in general, market conditions were 
bound to remain good. 

Now, the question was, with the war over what 
would happen? Are prices to go tumbling, would 
prices go tumbling as they had risen, and would 
men be out of employment and would we be able 
to take care of the soldiers when they c°me back, 
and would the women be ready to leave employ- 
ment, and would we be able to take care of their 
increased industrial earnings? 


Catching Up with Building Program 


As we leave for a moment this immediate period, 
and pass to a rather more distant period, it 
seemed to us that in a more distant day we 
would be bound to find more construction; there 
was bound to be later a great deal of Government 
construction, buildings and highways and irriga- 
tion projects, It was very evident that in that 
more distant time there would be a very con- 
siderable building of buildings, both public and 
private. We have been holding back on the build- 
ing of school houses, on schoolhouse construction, 
altho the number of children has been increasing 
at the normal rate. We have been holding back in 
home construction, until in the majority of cities 
we have reached a really critical situation. 
* * * * Under these conditions it is inevitable 
that building will be resumed. Even at the most, 
it can not be long deferred. * * * * 

Then we are bound to find a very favorable ex- 
tension of the use of the motor, and an increase 
in motorization. And we are not going to have a 
surplus on hand? And that is going to make the 
necessity of developing a greater number of labor 
saving devices. It is this later period therefore 
of this great construction which is likely to mean 
so much to you, and so much to your industry and 
so much to the United States in all of its indus- 
tries, and in that it seemed that we would have 
sufficient demand to take up the slack of the war 
period. The critical war period was not the period 
immediately before. So the question was to tide 
us over this particular period. 

It seemed to us that what would throw the most 
light on this subject would be a study of the farm 
and it products. We made a study of the farmers, 
merchants, jobbers, retailers in every part of the 
country. * * * * 


Now, in making this study we found that the 
value of the farm output of the United States 
was about two and a half billion in 1879. For 


years it increased rather slowly and in an extra 
ten years 100 percent, and in the next seven year 
50 percent; in the last three it shot up a full 100 
percent, reached a total of something like sixteen 
billion dollars. * * * On thirteen principal 
crops in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois in -1917, the 
gross earnings of the average farm were $2,288, 
while the gross earnings were $964 for the aver- 
age of the year of 1911 to 1915. * * * * 

Now, as great as were the earnings in ’17 and 
"18, we believe that when the figures are available 
they will be shown to be still greater. We believe 
that it is inevitable that the earnings of the farmer 
are bound to be vast this coming year. In 
every section of the country they are on the in- 
crease, * 

Now, to see ee increase in farm property, land 
and equipment from 1850 to 1860, it increased 12 
percent. It shows in 1910 an increase of 101 per- 
cent. That is, from 1900 to 1910, the increase in 
farm values had exceeded the entire values from 
the beginning of our history down to 1900, reach- 
ing a total of 41 billion dollars. Now, what that 
41 billions means can also be better judged by 
comparison. When we find that the value of farm 
property exceeds the capital invested in all manu- 
facturing industries, we can see what it is—it 
exceeds the capital invested in all manufacturing 
industries, in all American railroads plus capital 
invested in all American mines and quarries; that 
is, farming is not merely the largest industry, but 
it is the industry upon wach all other industries 
have rested. * * * 

When we realize tnat ania industry is so vast and 
how it is increasing, the only question is how long 
is the situation likely to last? So far as we can 


see, we are not likely to run back, or to return 
to a prewar level of prices in the food industry, 
for fundamentally the population is 
more rapidly than the acreage. 


increasing 
In comparing 1880 


with 1870, the period that produced the low level 
shown you on this chart, we find that the popula- 
tion had increased 30 percent, and the acreage had 
increased 51 percent. Ninety-six million acres has 
been thrown into a use. The next shows popula- 
tion increased 26 and acreage 26. The next shows 
a population increasing 21, and acreage only 16; 
the next population 21, and acreage only 15. That 
is, population was increasing; more rapidly than 
acreage; and with the result that while the popu- 
lation increased 21 percent, the quantity of food 
increased ony 10 percent, and the value of crops, 
quantity multiplied by price, increases 83 percent. 

Now, not only has the population of the United 
States increased more rapidly than acreage, but 
city population has increased more rapidly than 
the rural. In 1880, 30 percent of the population 
lived in cities, while 70 percent on the farm or in 
incorporated villages. You see how much more 
rapidly city population increased, from 30 to 44, 
and 49 to 55 percent. As a matter of fact only 
about a third of the population actually lived on 
the farm. That is, in 1880 one farm family had 
to raise food enough to sustain itself and a frac- 
tion of another family. In 1910 one farm family 
had to raise food enough to sustain itself and two 
other families. 

We see the same thing portrayed in the popu- 
lation gainfully employed. The population gain- 
fully employed on the farm from decade to decade 
fell behind in percentage from 36 percent to 
33, while the population gainfully employed in 
manufacturing increased from 22 to 25 to 28; 
transportation from 11 to 14 to 16 to 20. In other 
words, one-third of the population gainfully em- 
ployed on the farm must raise food enough to 
sustain the two- thirds population gainfully em- 
ployed elsewhere. * 

Under those ccetioues it seems, in view of the 
fact that we are bound to take notice of the de- 
mand for food on the other side—and there are 
only two countries, as I was able to learn from the 
Food Administration that have food enough over 
there to see them thru to the next years, Hun- 
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gary and the Ukraine, for in western Russia 
and the Balkans, owing to the disturbances, they 
will not be able to get the normal crop this year— 
enough to tide them over a second year will have 
to be furnished. * * * 

Last year, they sold 75,000 lighting systems on 
the farm. That meant more than just the figures 
indicate. It opened up a new market for carpets 
and rugs and drapery, it opened up a new market, 
if you please, for home furnishings and better 
conditions on the farm. Somebody told us it meant 
better markets for cosmetics, because as one young 
lady said she had never seen herself before until 
the family put in electric lights. Some one said 
they had put in 61 percent of new water systems, 
That means more cleanliness and means new build- 
ings. * * 

We expect to pass under war prohibition on the 
first of July and under peace prohibition on the 
eighteenth of January, next year. The question 
is, how is that likely to affect your market? When 
you remember that last year there was spent for 
beer and liquor in the United States more than 
two and a half billion dollars, when you remember 
that that was more than was spent in all the de- 
partment stores of the United States in a year, 
we get some comprehension of what is going to be 


diverted into various lines. If the prohibition 
works nationally as it has in some of the States 
that market will be built up instead of pulled 
down. A market of five billions, be it five billions 
or two and a half billions, or any figure you are 
bound to place it, it is bound to be a very great 
enrichment of our city markets, and the experi- 


ence of the States that 
that as a theory. * * 

Personally, I do not look for a great or sudden 
drop in prices. We have confidently predicted 
from the time of the close of the war that it will 
not happen. There will be some recession from 
war prices, there will be some recession from freak 
wages of all kinds, but it seem: to me we have 
gone on a high scale of prices and labor and we 


have gone dry reinforces 








are likely to maintain that for some considerable 
period of time and that with the dropping of prices, 
gradually lower than that of wages, we get an 
additional factor or increased earning power, or 
— support in this great economical prob- 
em. 

It seems to us therefore that we can look into 
this period with‘every confidence then that the 
great era is here. I do not know just how quickly 
the great construction work will get started. 

I think we are’bound to have to start some of 
our construction,work this summer, but I think 
it is inevitable that the outcome of the war is go- 
ing to be an increased market for building ma- 
terials of various character. * * * 

The older industries were all established on the 
method of push, the agricultural industry, the 
steel industry, the lumber industry. It involved 
the idea of pushing the product out to wholesalers 
who pushed it to retailers, who pushed it to con- 
sumers, who take what is offered. It works when 
the supply is less than the demand. It worked, 
we would say, ten or fifteen years ago, in the 
lumber industry. But when the supply catches 
up with the demand, the system breaks down. The 
manufacturer throws up his hands and says “What 
ean be done about it?” * 

There was another thing pete this, and that 
was, that a certain propaganda had been started, 
and the propaganda was that the supply of raw 
material was growing smaller and smaller all the 
time and that the day was not far distant when 
we would have to find something to do without 
lumber, or, perhaps it was permitted as an excuse 
for the advance of the price of lumber. But, if 
that was the case, it had the opposite results. 
People said “Some day we will have to get along 
without lumber, let’s do that rigut away.” 
+ * * 

Advertising will do its part. Advertising can 
build a market, that we know, but whether you 
can coéperate, whether you have got enough faith 
in each other to look each other in the face and 
say “We will stick to this thing until we can see 
it thru,’’ that is the problem of coéperative ad- 
vertising. We have some very striking examples 
to show that it is possible to codperate in adver- 
tising and carry it thru to success. The trouble 


with coédperative advertising is that coéperation 
too often grows out of necessity, and with the 
necessity past, it tends to break asunder, 
* 7: * 


So it is when you 
for all 
lumber 
come in 
down. 

We believe there is an opportunity for the indi- 
vidual firm that wants to put its brand on and 
promote its individual product for advertising. 
‘We believe there is also the opportunity for the 
individual kind of advertising that can reach out 
and develop its own particular brand, whatever it 
may be. We believe there is also a still larger, 
perhaps less tangible, yet very real opportunity 
of this association to get behind all kinds of 
lumber, promote home building, as has been sug- 
gested, promote the various kinds of uses 
of lumber as an association. If you have 
the faith and courage to hold together, it can 
be done. * * 

Then the power of advertising is the power of 
education, the power of reaching out, if you 
please, to educate the consumer to believe in your 
product, to believe in you and believe in the thing 
which you are putting before the public. In that, 
it seems to us, there is the opportunity for. the 
individual firm who is making an honest effort, 
there is the opportunity for an individual brand 
of lumber that is a particular kind of lumber, 
that is adapted to a special use, to get behind it 
and to educate the public to that use. 

We believe, also, that there is an opportunity for 
this association, if it can master the problems of 
coéperation, to get together and build up in the 
consumer a greater consciousness of the value of 
lumber as a building material in contrast to all 
other material. 


This address being the conclusion of the after- 
noon’s program, after a few announcements by 
Chairman Comerford and President Kirby the ses- 
sion adjourned to 7 o’clock the same day. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION 


Tho there are attractions even in a storm bound 
city that would hazard the success of any evening 
business session, there was a far better attendance 
at the meeting Tuesday evening to discuss trade 
relations than the most hopeful expected. D. O. An- 
derson, of Marion, 8. C., president of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, presided, and J. C. 
Dionne, of Houston, Tex., secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, acted as chairman. 
The chief talk of the evening was given by H. R. 
Isherwood, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Anderson in opening the meeting 
said that the old idea that the manufacturer could 
get along without considering the welfare of the 
retailer and the retailer acting separately without 
considering the manufacturer had been discarded 
and now results were being obtained by acting to- 

ether. 
‘¢Our great industry should be conducted in such 
a manner that every one connected with it, includ- 
ing labor, should be the gainer, and not profit at 
the expense of the other,’’ he said. ‘‘If co- 
operation means anything it means both parties to 


have to move the product 
kinds of lumber; if there is any kind of 
that is not being moved, that is going to 
to bear the market and beat the price 
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the arrangement, not one, must contribute. Our 
industry must get together on a basis of a square 
deal for all.’’ 

Chairman Dionne in assuming charge of the even- 
ing session began in his usual way of telling a few 
apt stories and after his audience had been put in 
an amiable and receptive mood he told in a serious 
vein just what was necessary for the manufacturer 
and retailer to do before they could be helpful to 
each other, and then how after a realization that co- 
operation was needed dawned how the codperative 
work is helping the entire industry. 

‘*We find the sawmill man fathering his prod- 
uct,’’ said Mr. Dionne, in explaining some of the 
changes that have taken place in the last few 
years. ‘‘We find him going out in the world 
spending his money and energies in making people 
want, not his lumber, but—the bigger thought, the 
more constructive and creative thought—to make 
people want those things which his lumber can be 
used for; the functions which his lumber create in 
his finished product, and we find the dealer co- 
operating with the manufacturer, I believe, in a 
splendid way.’’ 

Coéperation with Retailers 


Mr. Isherwood in relating some of the trade ex- 
tension accomplishments of the nation said that in 
the last year he had visited nineteen States in the 
work of codperation with the dealer, had visited 
sixty-nine cities and individually and in groups 
had interviewed 767 retailers, representing more 
than 3,000 lumber yards. He built his talk en- 
tirely around the idea of service, saying that service 
is the foundation of successful merchandising and 
the very basis of present day salesmanship. In 
telling what service meant from the point of view 
of the live lumber retailer he mentioned the service 
room, an equipment of big value when stocked with 
plan books, blue prints, wood samples, finished and 
unfinished, and a library of literature relating to 
every subject applicable to building right. 

‘*No dealer can afford to ignore the interests of 
his patrons,’’ said Mr. Isherwood. ‘‘ When he sells 
lumber he must know that he is supplying the kind 
of material that is the most economical for the pur- 
pose to which it is to be put. He must know that 
the material is going to give satisfaction. Other- 
wise a dissatisfied customer will be his reward. 
The average purchaser has little knowledge of lum- 
ber and other building materials. When it comes 
to their selection and use he must depend largely 
upon the advice he receives. In nine cases out of 
ten it is not the lumberman who controls the se- 
lection, altho it is he who should do so.’’ 


What an Idea Did 


Robert Anderson, of Logan, Utah, one of the 
West’s live wire dealers, told how he was just over- 
looking a big garage opportunity in his own town 
when Mr. Isherwood on one of his tours happened in 
the town. After a few questions put by Mr. Isher- 
wood, Mr. Anderson admitted, ‘‘he convinced me 
that I was overlooking a good bet and suggested we 
go over and talk with the man building the garage, 
who had decided to make all the frame work steel. 
As a result of the conversation the builder was con- 
vinced that wooden trusses would serve him just 
as well and save him a lot of money. 

‘* Well, this visit of the stranger Isherwood meant 
that I sold 18,000 more feet of lumber than I 
would have had he not come around our way,’’ said 
Mr. Anderson, ‘‘and then, not content with that 
good work, before he left town he put me ‘hep’ 
on how to convince the town authorities +to lay 
wooden block paving instead of some other. The 
wooden block paving is in.’’ 

Another lumberman who made a short talk was 
J. Ray Arnold, of Groveland, Fla., who told the 
dealers that it was just as important to them 
to buy well as to sell well. 

The concluding feature of the evening was a 
moving picture film depicting the work being ac- 
complished by, the lumber industry at the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., the film 
features being explained by Director Carlile P. 
Winslow of the Laboratory. 


The Railroad Problem 


[The following is a continuation of Mr. Hines’ 
address, the beginning of which appears on the 
front page.—EbpITor.] 


In the 





last analysis, I take it that all you 
gentlemen have in mind that as to. rate 
matters the Interstate Commerce Commission 
still has the final decision. While a rate goes 
into effect upon the initiation of the director 
general, yet it is open to complaint and 
reconstruction by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission just as it was under private man- 
agement. The difference is that under the 


present public control, up to the present time, the 
commission has not the power to suspend the rate 
before it is put into effect. 

Under private management that power of suspen- 
sion was given for fear that the railroad company, 
which was a private interest, dealing with this 
matter simply from its own standpoint, might put 


into effect an increase in rates without consideration 
for the public interests. But now, from the outset, 
the matter is considered from the public interests by 
the Railroad Administration, and thru the methods 
we have adopted of taking the public point of view 
into consideration that is considered from the very 
start so that the original initiation of the rate now 
represents in itself an act of the United States Gov- 
ernment taken with a sense of responsibility to the 
public of the United States. 


Readjustment of Operating Costs 


I want to refer next to my policy in the matter 
of bringing about a readjustment of operating costs 
to a peace basis. In the last month I have had 
conferences with practically every Federal manager 
of railroads in the United States. At every one of 
these conferences the subject has been discussed as 
to what could be done to get away from the basis 
of war costs and war methods which were unduly 
costly under existing conditions of a peace basis— 
of a subnormal basis, you might say—of business. 

It has been clearly understood in all conferences 
that the wage levels are not to be revised, but that 
every practice which has grown up during the war 
is subject to revision, in order to avoid unnecessary 
costs. During the war there was a great deal of 
punitive overtime incurred because things had to 
be done with an inadequate number of employees 
and in a hurry in order to get ready and to keep 
ready for a maximum rendition of war service. 
Those conditions having passed, there has been 
going on a careful readjustment of hours. 

Even in that, however, it is somewhat clear to all 
of us that we do not desire to cut off work which 
would have to be done anyhow, some way or other, 
later on; that it was better not to disturb the gen- 
eral situation by any merely temporary retrench- 
ment which would have to be made up for later on 
by an abnormal amount of work. 

We have tried to proceed upon a reasonable and 
sensible basis, bearing in mind the fact that under 
our contract with the railroad companies we have 
to maintain the railroads up to the standard of 
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what is known as the test period; that is, the three 
years ending June 30, 1917. The natural interest 
of any particular railroad company would be to 
cut down its maintenance program to the minimum, 
because it could do it later when times were better. 
But since the Government, on its contracts, has to 
keep this maintenance up, it is not our purpose to 
cut the maintenance to that minimum, so in reality 
we shall be doing more work and therefore incur- 
ring more costs than the railroads would under 
private management and it will have the advantage 
for the time being of helping to that extent to 
stabilize an industrial situation, which everybody 
realizes is exceedingly difficult. 

I find the most cordial attitude of codperation 
on the part of my advisers in charge of the railroads 
thruout the country in trying to work out these 
policies, in trying to give a proper public service, 
and in trying to get rid of unnecessary costs. There 
has been nowhere any evidence of that bureau- 
cratic spirit that is generally attibuted to a Govern- 
ment agency. These men have been brought up 
on the railroads. They are the same men who 
operated the railroads under private control. They 
are just as anxious now as they ever were to render 
a good service to the public and to justify the 
existence of the particular railroad upon which they 
are at work. 


The Rallroad Policy as to Purchases 


I want to say a few words about the policy of the 
Railroad Administration as to purchases of materials 
and supplies. A specter has been created, and to 
a considerable extent paraded around the country, 
in the assumption that the Railroad Administration 
is intent upon using its power to purchase with a 
crushing effect upon industry, to beat industry down 
to a price below the cost of production and thereby 
either destroy the industry or force it to put up 
the costs on the public. 

It is true in that case, as it generally is in a case 
of a grossly exaggerated argument, that it proves 
too much. When one comes to analyze it, it would 
be difficult to imagine that any intelligent person 
directing the railroad policy of the country would 











want to commit industrial suicide by destroying the 
industries of the country or by putting up the prices 
on the general public so as to slow down the amount 
of business they will do. 

I don’t think the argument, as it has been urged 
in a great many different ways, really calls for much 
time to discuss it or even deny it, because on its 
face it is ridiculous. But in passing, I want to 
mention the fact that this general theory has been 
persistently paraded time and again, and, as a rule, 
it seems to be identified with a desire on the part of 
some industries to continue to get under peace times 
an abnormal price similar to that which was enjoyed 
during the war, when we all know that many indus- 
tries enjoyed profits which were far beyond what 
they really needed to be or ought to have been and 
which were really a source of injury and widespread 
discontent to the rest of the public. 

Broadly speaking, the policy of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration is that the advisors on each railroad 
will continue to make their purchases just as they 
did before the war and on the same general basis, 
with, however, some limitations to prevent undue 
pressure. The Railroad Administration could get no 
ultimate advantage by pursuing such a short-sighted 
policy. It had no such desire nor has it a desire 
to bring about prices for itself which are below the 
prices of other purchasers of commodities in sub- 
stantial volume. It does not want to be the bene- 
ficiaries of special treatment which will result in 
putting a burden on the rest of the public. It is 
trying to handle this purchasing matter in a reason- 
able, business-like way, largely thru the methods 
which were employed under private management 
and with an effort to prevent any concentration of 
the purchasing power by the Government into one 
single agency in such a way as to be a disturbing or 
an oppressive factor in the conduct of purchases 
for the railroads. 


Regarding Steel Prices 


I want to say a few words about steel prices. Of 
course you gentlemen have seen more or less about 
it but I thought you would be interested to get at 
first hand my impression on that subject. The dis- 
agreement about that matter has grown out of a 
disagreement as to what was originally intended in 
the creation of this Industrial Board of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

My view of the matter was at the outset, and has 
been ever since, that the purpose for which that 
board was formed and the function which it might 
be able to exercise with great value was to endeavor 
to bring purchasers of certain basic commodities 
and the important purchasing agents of the Govern- 
ment together on a price so low that the Government 
purchasing agencies would feel justified in buying 
freely—-and the Railroad Administration of course 
was the principal purchasing agent of the Govern- 
ment. 

The thought underlying that arrangement was 
that if there would be such a definite reduction in 
prices, with respect to some basic commodities— 
and steel particularly was in mind at the time— 
whereby the reduction itself would carry the 
conviction that it was a low price, and as low a 
price as could be reasonably hoped for, then the 
Railroad Administration would be justified in going 
in and buying freely, even beyond its immediate 
needs, so as to give its testimony to the country 
that in its honest judgment the price was so low 
as to justify active buying on a large scale. And 
it was believed that if that was done it would 
encourage buying generally and stimulate a resump- 
tion of business activity. 


Industrial Board Changes Position 


Thru a development of a committee of the indus- 
trial board, or, thru a misconception of its views, 
it seems to me that it did not succeed in carrying 
out that view. On the contrary, the matter seems 
to have developed along this line: That there was 
no hope of getting what could be regarded as a 
rock bottom price for steel; that the steel people 
were not willing to start on any such basis, and 
that being so, a different policy must be adopted, 
simply of telling the public that it had better buy 
at this high price, because it had satisfied itself 
that a really low price could not be obtained. In 
other words, what I understood and what I am 
perfectly satisfied to stand on on the record about 
the matter is that the purpose was to stabilize the 
price by bringing about a price so low as to carry 
its own proof that it was a price not to be reduced. 
But what has been done is to try to stabilize prices 
thru an effort to make the public believe that there 
is no hope of getting a low price, and forcing pur- 
chases by an indication that it has got to buy at a 
high price. 

In my judgment I was not justified, from the stand- 
point of the Railroad Administration, or from the 
standpoint of the American public, in giving the 
Railroad Administration’s endorsement to that plan. 
I was not willing to say to the public of the United 
States that these high prices must be adhered to 
thruout the calendar year of 1919. I felt that to do 
that would be to start the activities after the war 
on an unreasonably high basis, and that not only 
the Railroad Administration as the purchaser of 
steel articles, but every manufacturer and business 
man in this country and every consumer in this 
country who has to purchase steel articles, would 
be hampered, not only for the time being, but for a 
long time in the future, by any such official endorse- 
ment of prices which seem unduly high and by any 
such official assurance that the public would have 
to buy at those prices because it could expect no 
lower prices. 

The Industrial Board made a fyrther mistake in 
this matter: It was supposed to be appointed to 
mediate between the purchasing agencies of the 
Government and the producers of basic commodities 
and simply to bring about by voluntary action prices 
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at which there could be a free resumption of buying 
on a large scale by the Government agencies. But 
thru this development of its ideas it assumed that 
its purpose was to indicate a price to the country, a 
nation-wide price, and its announcement with re- 
spect to steel was that the general public must not 
expect to buy at a lower price than these high 
prices, thus sanctioned, during the rest of this 
calendar year. 

So from every standpoint there was a fundamental 
misconception as to what was authorized and as to 
what was in the public interest, and I felt that I 
must take the responsibility either of giving the 
official endorsement of the United States Railroad 
Administration for high prices and leading the 
public to think that it must buy at those prices, 
depriving the public of any effective argument to 
get lower prices, or I had to take the responsibility 
of disagreeing with the Industrial Board. 

Now, it was a grave responsibility that confronted 
me and I was perfectly satisfied after careful con- 
sideration and after repeated investigation of the 
subject by my advisors with the Industrial Board 
and with the representatives of the steel interests 
myself, that there was only one way to meet that 
responsibility and that was to say that I would not 
give this official endorsement to these high prices, 
as prices representing the lowest level which could 
be expected by the public, and I took the responsi- 
bility of acting in that way. 

It was not for the purpose of getting for the 
Railroad Administration prices so low as to be 
destructive to the industry, nor was it for the 
purpose of trying to get prices lower than the 
general public would get. It was rather for the 
purpose of preventing the most unfortunate influ- 
ence which would keep prices up when they ought 
not to be kept up, and which would put the Railroad 
Administration and the public at a disadvantage for 
a long time to come in getting lower prices for 
steel articles. 

Monopolistic Buying vs. Monopolistic Selling 

I spoke just now of this specter that has stalked 
the country about the Railroad Administration’s 
concentrating its buying power and being a tre- 
mendous monopolistic buyer so as to injure the 
industries of the country. The argument has even 
been urged with a very straight face that here 
was a great danger to the public of the monopolistic 
buying of steel—a danger that would occur if there 
could be such a monopolistic buying of steel. 

The argument was made, apparently ignoring the 
fact that the country had been disturbed for many 
years on account of the monopolistic selling of steel, 
and I did not believe the public would shed many 
tears over the possibilities of the concentration of 
buying power in view of the long apparent concen- 
tration of selling power. 

But even in that respect, we do not approach 
the matter with the purpose or the desire to do 
otherwise than to deal in a perfectly reasonable 
and business-like way with this situation; and in 
doing that I want to withhold my official endorse- 
ment of prices which I believe are undoubtedly high 
prices, and which ought not to be sustained for a 
long time thru governmental support. 

Now gentlemen, we are, as you know, in a read- 
jJustment period for the railroads and for every- 
thing else. We have just gone thru the greatest 
war of history, and it has left its scars on every- 
thing. There is no business in the country that is 
normal. No business can make a satisfactory 
showing, unless it is under some peculiar and ex- 
ceptional conditions. 

Difficulties of Current Rallroad Situation 

The railroads are experiencing that condition just 
as much as any other line of business. They are 
confronted with a rapid falling off in business 
which is much more rapid than any power on their 
part to reduce their operating costs. They are con- 
fronted on the other hand with a great many ele- 
ments of high costs which were created during the 
war, and which can not instantly be got away from. 

For example, a great deal of inexperienced labor 
had to be employed during the war on account of 
the absence of skilled labor. The railroads not 
only had to furnish their quota of employees to 
the army and navy, but in addition they had to 
furnish the entire force that was needed to equip 
and operate the American railroads in France, and 
in addition to that, they lost employees right and 
left to industries that were paying higher wages 
in the early part of the war. All these conditions 
resulted in bringing into railroad employment a 
very large proportion of inexperienced labor. That 
condition is one that can not be instantly cured. 

Progress is being made all the time with the 
support and cordial codperation of the Federal man- 
agers and other railroad officers. But we are con- 
fronted by two elements, each of which makes for 
an unfavorable result. One is the fact that the 
business has fallen so rapidly that operations can 
not be reduced to keep pace with it. We are nec- 
essarily maintaining and operating a plant which 
could carry much more business than is carried, 
and consequently there is a very unfavorable show- 
ing on that account with respect to operating costs. 
Along with that, we have this war condition, and 
we have not yet been able to get away from it en- 
tirely, tho we are progressing, whereby the oper- 
ating costs are high by reason of unskilled labor, 
and by reason of the time that is necessarily taken 
in readjusting hours of employment and other con- 
ditions to the present situation of peace activities 
on a subnormal basis. 

One of the reasons why the railroads were re- 
tained after the end of hostilities was in order to 
take care of this period of readjustment. If the 
railroads had been under private management, they 
would have been confronted with exactly the same 
sort of situation. They would be loaded down 


with war costs, just as every other industry is, 
and they would have been laboring along with an 
inadequate business to take care of those costs. 


Railroad Security Owners Fortunate 


To my mind, it is one of the greatest pieces of 
good fortune that have ever come to any class of 
security holders in this country—the good fortune 
that has come to the holders of railroad securities— 
that the Government was temporarily in control of 
the railroads, paying a guaranteed rental for their 
use and standing in the breach and taking the 
shock of these tremendous losses which are inev- 
itable in the period of readjustment. 

Generally when you speak of other industries, 
you hear it stated that the labor cost has increased 
100 percent, as compared with the prewar period. 
So far, no analysis that has been made has sug- 
gested any such increase with respect to the rail- 
roads. But it has been very great and I want you 
gentlemen to bear in mind that these same war 
conditions which have so greatly embarrassed every 
other business are exactly the conditions which are 
operating to make the present unpleasant showing 
for the railroads of the country. 

I emphasize that for this reason: The thing of 
the greatest importance to the public is what is to 
be the permanent solution of the railroad question. 
I think it is in the highest degree necessary and 
desirable that we approach that matter in an at- 
mosphere of clear thinking, rather than in an 
atmosphere of confusion. If there is a tendency to 
assume that all the high costs of the railroads are 
due to Government control, the public is deceiving 
itself in a most unfortunate way about the problem 
that confronts it. 


Federal Control Not the Cause 


It shows a curious disposition on the part of the 
public to connect obvious things, because they are 
obvious, rather than because they are cause and 
effect. Federal control of the railroads is an ob- 
vious thing; the high costs of railroad operation 
are an obvious thing; therefore, there is a dispo- 
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sition to assume that high costs of railroad oper- 
ation are due to Federal control. And yet when 
you look around you as to any other business and 
analyze that, you will find there has been no Fed- 
eral control, but still you find the high cost of 
operation. 

If the public is led into confusion on that point, 
and into thinking that the high costs of operation 
are merely due to Federal control and will termi- 
nate at the end of Federal control, it is going to 
provide a scheme of permanent regulation which 
will fall far short of giving the public the sort of 
railroad regulation and the sort of railroads which 
are needed in order to carry on the business of the 
country. 


Permanent Solution of Railroad Problem 


Approaching the matter of a permanent solution, 
I wanted to give one or two ideas of my own which 
I thought might be useful to you by way of com- 
parison with other ideas, as to how that matter 
ought to be dealt with. 

The more I have studied this matter, the more 
I have been convinced that it is of the highest im- 
portance to this country for all time to come to 
adopt some plan of permanent solution which will 
preserve the initiative of private railroad manage- 
ment; and I want to see that accomplished, 


Does Not Favor Government Control 


I take this as my starting point: That a plan 
of complete Government control as a permanent 
thing is not the plan that will meet these expecta- 
tions and the needs of this country at this time; 
and therefore we ought to find a way which will 
preserve in the situation the initiative of private 
management. Beyond that, the thing that is 
needed, in my opinion, is a plan of regulation 
which will insure the bringing into the railroad 
development of an adequate amount of new cap- 
ital to make the development which the country 
needs; and, in my opinion that need is very great. 






There is an enormous amount of railroad improve- 
ments that ought to be carried out in order that 
the railroads of this country can carry the traffic 
which they will have to carry as a result of the 
development which I believe is bound to come after 
this period of readjustment shall be ended. 


Old Methods of Regulation Inadequate 


Capital can not be induced to invest in the rail- 
roads under private management unless the regu- 
lation is of such a character as to give it assur- 
ance of a reasonable and reasonably certain return. 
Right there is where I want to emphasize again the 
great mistake that is being made in so many quar- 
ters by introducing this confused notion that the 
high costs are merely due to Government control, 
and that they can get back to low costs when they 
get back to private management. 

Now, my judgment is that this can not be accom- 
plished. My judgment is that this war has made 
changes which will last beyond our lives and that 
we are in a new world of costs and methods of 
doing business. Railroad costs are inevitably at a 
much higher level than they were before the war. 
And I believe that that is true as to many other 
costs in many other lines of industry. In any event, 
it is true as to the railroads. 

So, the disposition to assume that the old form 
of regulation is sufficient, with perhaps a few 
amendments that do not go to the fundamentals, 
I think is fatal to the realization of any plan which 
would give new capital and adequate assurance to 
attract it to the railroad business. 

We are living in a new world as to the railroad 
situation. We have got to have a new form of regu- 
lation, in my opinion, in order to make railroad 
private management a suceess for the future. 
Therefore I ask you gentlemen, when you put your 
thoughts on this problem, to bear in mind the 
necessity for going to fundamentals and for mak- 
ing a much more radical change in the regulation 
of private management than would have been re- 
garded as necessary if the war had not taken place. 

One plan that has been suggested for regulation 
is that the old Interstate Commerc? Act continue to 
apply practically as it is, except that there will be 
a certain power to pool earnings, and traffic regu- 
lation over stocks and bond issues, and one or two 
other matters of a minor character; and that with 
those changes the railroads could substantially go 
back to the old form of management. 

In my judgment that is altogether incorrect. That 
old form of regulation with those few changes will 
not meet and deal with the conditions which are 
arising in the new world in which we live. 

Another plan which has been proposed is very 
much like that, except that it takes away the power 
of the State commissions over intrastate rates, and 
creates a department of transportation to deal with 
some of the matters which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission deals with. But that plan also fails 
to go to the fundamentals and does not meet the 
situation. 

Another plan which has been proposed—and which 
in my opinion is a nearer approach to a fundamental 
change—is a plan which contemplates that Con- 
gress shall adopt a law specifying that rates shall 
be fixed which will give the railroads a designated 
return upon the investment of the railroads, in 
each of the three general divisions of the coun- 
try. That is, the railroads for the East would be 
taken as a whole, and the rule would be that on the 
investment in those railroads the rate in that terri- 
tory must be sufficient to pay a designated rate of 
return. There would be provision for a participa- 
tion between the Government and the railroads in 
any excess over that return. The same would be 
true as to the South and as to the West. 

I think that plan is an approach to the fundamen- 
tals with which we must deal; because, taking this 
railroad situation as it is bound to be after the war, 
we are going to have to give some definite assur- 
ance to railroad capital to protect the situation, 
and that is not going to be given by either of the 
first plans that I mentioned. We have always had 
the general assurance that railroad rates should be 
reasonable, and that the railroads should have a 
reasonable return on the value of their property. 
But all that that has amounted to is that we have 
been in a lifelong lawsuit about what was the value 
of the property and what was the reasonable re- 
turn; and instead of contributing to certainty it has 
contributed to uncertainty. In my opinion, to put 
the railroads back into private management and to 
plunge them again into that uncértainty of indefi- 
nite duration would make that form of regulation 
hopeless. We have got to get a plan which will 
give a definite assurance. 


Two Specific Suggestions 


I come to the two specific points that I wanted to 
mention to you. My thought is that it is far better, 
if we are going to give a certain return to capital 
to be certain about it. For example, if a general 
rule should be adopted that the railroad investment 
in each territory in this country must have 6 per- 
cent, and then if it were left exclusively to working 
of rates to produce that percentage there would be 
countless ways in which that assurance might be 
disappointed. The very uncertainty about that 
would result in this, that capital would be less 
willing to go into the railroads upon the basis of 
that necessarily vague insurance of a 6 percent 
return than it would if there were a direct Govern- 
ment guarantee of 4% percent or 4% percent, and 
that that much would be paid in any event. 

The more I think about this, the more I am 
convinced that the way to take care of the future 
railroads in this country and to bring to them the 
capital they need is to come straight out and do in 
a certain and effective way the thing which is going 
to be done in some way. My opinion is that we had 
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better make it certain and effective and save money 
in the process, rather than to make it uncertain 
and ineffective and pay in the aggregate a much 
larger amount for the support of the railroads than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

That is my first proposition on this permanent 
solution: That a direct Government guaranty upon 
a moderate basis is the way to take care of the 
situation. It will save money, it will substitute 
certainties for uncertainties, and it will invite into 
the railroads capital they need and the capital that 
you need for them to have in order to carry on the 
business of this country, as it is going to grow in the 
future. 

I think it is of the highest importance to preserve 
the benefit of private initiative, and my judgment 
is that there ought to be a participation in the profits 
in excess of this low Government guaranty, so that 
the private management of the railroads would have 
inducement to economize and to be more efficient. 
In that way we should get the advantage which we 
have from private management, and at the same 
time should get the advantage which we have from 
a direct Government assurance that the capital 
invested in the railroads would have a moderate and 
certain return thru this Government guaranty. 

There are two great points which it seems to me 
ought to be combined in order to work this thing 
out in a successful way. My judgment is that 
under the changed conditions that confront us after 
the war anything short of that is going to prove 
disappointing and illusive. If it does, I think the 
next step the country will take will be Government 
ownership, because the people will feel that they 
have tried the old plan of private management, and 
the plan of private management under Government 
control, and they have failed to give the country 
the new railroad development that it needs; and 
now nothing is left but to try Government owner- 
ship. 

There is just one other thought on that—and then 
I will not trespass any further on your time—and 
that is that I believe that in any form of regulation 
in the future there ought to be much closer contact 
between the railroad management and the Govern- 
ment regulating bodies than there ever has been 
in the past. My judgment is that it would be of 
immense benefit in any form of regulation that is 
adopted to provide for Government representation 
on the boards of directors of the railroads, and to 
provide that those Government representatives on 
the boards of directors of the railroads should be 
members of the regulating bodies which prescribe 
the rates and regulate the service for the railroads. 
In that way you will establish a point of contact; 
you will establish a common ground; you will have 
the railroad management when it is initiating its 
policies doing so with the advice and counsel and 
participation of Government representatives who are 
looking at the matter from the Government stand- 
point. You will have the regulating body, when it 
comes to deal with these matters, dealing with 
them in the light of the information which it gets 
from its own members who are members of the 
boards of directors of the railroad companies. Each 
element in this arrangement will react favorably on 
all the others. The railroad management will be 
more enlightened as to what it ought to do; the 
regulating tribunal will be more enlightened as to 
what it ought to do; and to a large extent things 
which now take two or three years of discussion 
and litigation will disappear and railroads and the 
commission, practically to start with, will be getting 
together on what is right instead of staying apart 
as they do now and having to try to reconcile 
the thing after years of litigation. 

So I believe that would be an immense improve- 
ment in carrying out any form of regulation that is 
adopted. I also believe that all the plans that I 
have laid before you would be immensely improved 
if the railroads of this country could be combined 
into a few large systems—not at all necessarily 
regional and noncompetitive systems. It will be just 
as feasible to create a relatively few great competi- 
tive systems, each of which will have a sufficient 
mileage, taking in both the good and the bad mile- 
age, as it has existed in the past, to provide a fair 
average of conditions. 


Weak Roads a Big Problem 


One of the great difficulties in railroad regulation 
in the past has been that on any scale of rates some 
railroads would make more money than they needed, 
while other railroads would not make enough to 
survive. That has been a constant source of agita- 
tion and difficulty in dealing with railroad problems. 
I think the way to get rid of that difficulty and the 
way to put the situation in shape where in any part 
of the country on any railroad in the country there 
will be an opportunity to attract new capital they 
need in order to have development is to put these 
railroads into a few large systems. Let them be 
competitive, if you please, so that the advantages of 
competition will be retained; but so you will not 
have a lot of cripples in the railroad business that 
can not serve their communities; but so that you 
will have a few large systems which, -representing 
the fair average of railroad conditions, supported by 
an appropriate Government guaranty, such as will 
attract into the railroads the necessary new capital; 
and, at the same time, thru the participation in the 
profits you will have the inducement to provide 
initiative, which I think is of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

Now, gentlemen, I have attempted to put before 
you some of my thoughts about the policy of the 
Railroad Administration and some of my thoughts 
about the way the railroad problem ought to be 
solved for the future. I should like to make it clear 
in closing that I do not regard it as my function in 
any sense to try to dispose of the railroad problem 
for the future. I think I have a reasonably adequate 


job without entering upon that field. And yet I 
come so closely into contact with it that I feel it is 
proper for me to do what I can to contribute to a 
full discussion of the matter and if possible con- 
tribute to clear thinking on the matter, by putting 
those thoughts before you. 

But I want you gentlemen to bear in mind at all 
times that I conceive my function to be that of 
trying to take care of this temporary period of 
Federal control in such a way as to give the most 
adequate service to the public, and arrange as rea- 
sonably and satisfactorily as possible after the 
fullest consideration of every element of the public. 
In doing all of that, I earnestly hope that I may have 
your confidence, that, however short I may fall of 
100 percent performance, the purpose is an earnest 
desire to serve the American public in this tem- 
porary period and in no sense to promote any 
preconceptions of my own. For the only definite 
preconception I have about this thing is to try to 
give the best service that the conditions will permit 
and to try to readjust railroad conditions in a 
reasonable way to a peace basis as rapidly as 
possible. 

I consider myself exceedingly fortunate to have 
had this chance to talk to you gentlemen; and if 
as a result of it you are led to give more earnest 
attention to this matter of a permanent solution, I 
think I shall have accomplished a useful purpose. 
In any event, I hope I have accomplished the 
purpose of letting you feel that I have no axes 
to grind in this position and that I am earnestly 
trying to serve during this temporary period the 
interests of the American public. I am very much 
obliged to you. 

Following the conclusion of Mr. Hines’ remarks 
R. A. Long asked the privilege of submitting a 
question to him and preceded it with a preliminary 
statement at some length as follows: 

Mr. Lone: I think, Mr. Hines, that our worthy 
chairman misrepresented you in the beginning. He 
spoke of you as a lawyer. I never heard a lawyer 
before in all my life who talked like a real business 
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man, as you have done; so I take you out of the 
category of lawyers and I put you in the category of 
a business man. 

At the very beginning of Mr. Hines’ talk, he made 
this statement—which impressed me wonderfully— 
that was he was a strong believer in having a proper 
understanding with the people with whom he did bust- 
ness, I think we are all agreed that the great ma- 
jority of the troubles in the world exist because men 
do not understand each other, and so when we ap- 
proach a subject from that standpoint, I feel that we 
are getting a long way along the road of getting such 
results as ought to obtain. 


The question that I wish to ask Mr, Hines is this— 
I wish to say, however, before asking the question, 
that while all his talk was exceedingly interesting, 
because all of it is vital, yet, as it deals with the 
immediate present, the first part of his talk was 
peculiarly vital and interesting. The latter part was 
of course, exceedingly interesting, because in the fu- 
ture years it is going to be vital to the interests of 
this country. And, too, his ideas as expressed during 
the latter part of his talk impressed me very force- 
ably indeed. They are weighty ideas and require a 
great deal of consideration for us to arrive at an 
intelligent conclusion. 

The question I wish to ask him is very important, 
very vital for the immediate present-—and I want 
Mr. Hines to understand,. of course, that the ques- 
tion is asked in a sincere way, and for the purpose 
of trying to solve a very serious problem, that is now 
before us, and not simply for the purpose of entering 
into any kind of an argument. 

Mr. Hines stated that he could not afford to pursue 
the given course with reference to the steel prices 
and he gave his reasons, He followed that statement 
with this statement, that he believed that a price 
made pn any commodity ought to be so conclusive 
as to its being a reasonable price, that it would 
ecagjry its own weight. In other words, it would be 
self evident that the prices were low and reasonable, 
And so my question is this: How do we know, or, 
rather, more directly, how does Mr. Hines know that 


the price as applied to steel products, is not a rea- 
sonable price? ; 

I am sure we are all interested in that proposition, 
because, as I understand it, the prime idea of the 
industrial board was to make such investigation as 
was necessary to determine whether or not a given 
product was reasonable as to the price asked and 
if they felt it was, to make that announcement 
thruout the country, so that the consuming public 
would have some concrete evidence thru an investigat- 
ing body leading it to believe that the prices were 
legitimate, and hence business should flow on in its 
regular channels. To my mind, there is no problem 
before us today of as great importance in a business 
way as that very fact. Speaking directly, upon the 
lumber industry and those materials that go into 
building, there can be no question today, at least, as 
I view it, but what that statement that we hear 
frequently made, expresses the situation more vividly 
than anything I have known in a long while and that 
is that the business of the country is dammed up, or 
in other words, in the building line there is a vast 
amount of building to be done in practically every city 
of any size thruout this United States. There is a 
demand for these buildings and the reason why they 
are not being built is because the public believes that 
prices are so high that they will be lowered a little 
later on and so they will not build for the immediate 
present, 

If the consuming public was satisfied that the prices 
they had to pay today are reasonable as compared 
with the cost to produce, and that we are on a new 
price level; if they would cease to compare the prices 
existing now as compared with the prewar prices and 
get on a different idea as to costs, the business of 
the country would go on and the railroads would 
have such an enormous amount of business that they 
could scarcely handle it, : 

If we can satisfy the consuming public that we are 
doing business upon a reasonable profit as applied to 
the present cost to produce all along the line, the 
dam would be taken away and business of the country 
would go on in its normal channels and, as I have 
just said, to such an extent, that I do not believe 
the railroads of the country could take care of the 
business that would be offered to them. 

And so, getting back to the question, Mr. Hines, may 
we ask what caused you to conclude that the price of 
steel was abnormally high as compared with present 
conditions, and caused you to take the stand, which 
you have undoubtedly taken from the standpoint of a 
conscientious man and citizen of our country? 

Mr. Hines: Mr. President and gentlemen: I am 
very glad indeed that this question has been asked 
because it tends to illuminate the situation and it is 
useful always to do that. My judgment was and is 
that this was not a mere matter of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration’s buying, in view of the shape it had 
taken. The shape it had taken was that the Railroad 
Administration was called upon to give an official en- 
dorsement to the proposition that these prices were 
so low that the public ought not to expect them to 
drop lower. That is a very different thing from the 
Railroad Administration’s making its own purchases 
in its own way on a given level of prices. It was 
called on to underwrite the proposition that these 
prices were so low that they ought not to, be expected 
to go lower, ° 

In some curious way, the idea seems to have arisen 
that it was up to the Railroad Administration to prove 
that those prices were not that low. . Well, now, I 
have been perfectly clear from the outset that, on 
the contrary, it was up to the people who wanted 
the Railroad Administration to give that endorsement 
to prove that they were that low, and they wholly 
failed in my opinion to make that proof. 

I took this matter up immediately with the most 
conservative, careful advisers I could get and they 
were unanimous in the opinion that the prices were 
not so low as to justify that endorsement. I think 
all over the country, there was a great deal of com- 
ment to the effect that the public would not buy 
freely at those prices, because the public felt that 
they were too high. 

After all, in a matter of this sort, a particular 
Government agency can not just by its own fiat make 
the public buy at any given level of prices. The 
prices have to be such as to commend themselves to 
the public itself and, that being so, certainly the 
Railroad Administration can not justly make any 
progress in that direction unless it honestly believes 
that that point has been honestly reached. * 

As I look at it, it was up to the people who be- 
lieved in these prices to convince us that they were 
so low that the public ought to buy. I could not get 
any advisers to that effect; I could not find anything 
in the general comment to indicate that there was 
any consensus that that was the case, That being 
the situation, I was unwilling to give an endorsement 
which seemed purely artificial, which would not carry 
conviction, to publish which carried only partial con- 
viction ; and I still did not want to take the responsi- 
bility of trying to encourage the public to believe that 
prices were as low as they could reasonably be ex- 
pected to be when I did not find anything in the 
prices themselves to prove that to me. 

After all, it is a matter of judgment. I.could go 
into this and discuss costs and all that sort of thing, 
but after all it was a matter of judgment, a matter 
of getting advice of competent men, a matter of try- 
ing to size up what was the sentiment of the public. 

To sum up my conclusion was that the people who 
are trying to get the Railroad Administration to say 
to the American public that this price was so low 
that “You ought to turn right in now and buy” had 
not made out a case and therefore I was not justified 
in taking the responsibility for giving an indorse- 
ment of that sort. ‘ 

Mr. Lone: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hines says that 
he did not think that the public was convinced that 
these prices were low. I tried to keep posted per- 
taining to the important problems relating to the busi- 
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ness affairs of this country and I just want to say 
that as far as I am concerned, I have not been in a 
position to know whether these prices were low. 


I take it, being an average citizen, that my con- 
clusion is just about what our people generally thru- 
out the country felt. We have not known. 

Getting back to this industrial board, as I under- 
stand it, the object of that board was to make the 
investigation and inform you and me and the rest of 
us as to how they felt about these various prices. 
And so I think, Mr. Hines, that when you speak of 
the public, if you speak of it as the general public, 
you give us credit for knowing more and going fur- 
ther into these problems, probably, than we had done. 
It was my thought that the public would expect you 
as the railroad administrator, or your board, to 
announce to the public whether these prices were 
particularly low or not, I take it that none of us, 
gentlemen, deem it advisable for any industry in this 
country to do business on an unreasonably low basis 
under existing conditions. No country having an ex- 
ceedingly large debt obligation resting over it ought 
to do business except on a reasonably profitable basis. 
And so, if the railroads had gone on and bought those 
supplies, probably in advance of their needs, further 
than they had done heretofore, provided they felt 
that these prices were not so unreasonably high that 
they would be injurious, to that extent the rest of us 
would have gone on. The rest of us would have gone 
on, in other words, had the railroad industry, being 
the greatest industry in this country and influencing 
the trade to a much greater extent than any other 
industry, gone on and bought its steel in advance of 
its requirements to some extent—if your consciences 
would cause you to go in that direction—and not left 
the impression thruout the country that these prices 
were unreasonably high and hence you were not going 
to buy—which very thing on the part of so great an 
industry necessarily must have hampered and caused 
people in all industries to have hesitated and as a 
result caused a condition that has prevailed thruout 
the country to such an extent that I don’t wonder, 
Mr. Hines, when you make the statement that the 
revenue from the railroads is so greatly decreased in 
consequence of your overhead expense that necessarily 
you must have a deficit. 


Believes Railroads Should Purchase Now 


But if every industry in this country were con- 
ducted upon a reasonably profitable basis we should 
move on and the people would be convinced of the 
fact that we had entered on a new era, You are un- 
dubtedly right when you say we are doing business 
in a new era, we are doing business upon a new level. 
We will never get on such a basis as prevailed before 
the war during your life time or my life time and I 
doubt if it ever comes. And so, if we can get away 
from comparing prices with those that have gone be- 
fore it seems to me we will be looking at things in a 
different way. 


Now, for instance, to illustrate with reference to 
your board, as I understand it, as applied to lumber. 
Of course you have a concentrated agency thru which 
you are buying lumber. We are divided into many 
thousands of agencies and if your board is disposed to 
withhold its purchases necessarily you demoralize our 
end of the business and cause a lack of demand for 
our materials, thereby affecting the men who are 
working for us and you make of your administration, 
I mean to say, the railroads, a dam so high and so 
deep and so wide that the rest of the country can’t 
push thru it. 


And so, in my judgment—pardon me for simply an 
individual expression—unless the steel prices are un- 
reasonably high, unless the steel men are seeking to 
take advantage of this country because of the peculiar 
conditions (of course, it is a very easy matter for a 
man to say that if he were in another man’s place 
he would do so and so, because he does not think 
thru as the other man does who assumes the re- 
sponsibility) I belleve I would go to the extreme in 
that one direction rather than go to the extreme in 
the other direction. 

Mr. Hines: Mr. President, may I make this one 
more remark? ; . 

PRESIDPNT Kirspy: You may, Mr. Hines, because, 
you know, we look upon you as our servant and we 
are instructing you. 


Railroads Are Buying Reasonable Requirements 

Mr. Hines: That Is the theory, gentlemen, in 
which I approach this job. I am _ trying to get all 
the light I can. I have been very much interested in 
what Mr. Long has said and very much interested in 
the manifest approval which has met his remarks. 
A matter of this sort inevitably is open to miscon- 
struction and wrong inferences, 

I want to make it perfectly clear that the Railroad 
Administration is not damming up its purchases but 
is proposing to go right ahead and purchase in every 
line of industry what it reasonably requires to fulfill 
the contract with railroad companies under which the 
Government has obligated itself to keep up the scale 
of maintenance equal to that during the period before 
the war. The result is that we will have to buy more 
material and will have to do more work than the 
railroads would do under private management and 
the railroads are not in any sense damming up their 
purchases, nor are they holding off in making their 
own purchases until it can be said that the price is 
so low that there is no prospect of its going lower. 
That is absolutely opposed to the theory on which the 
Railroad Administration is doing its business. It is 
going ahead and it is buying what it needs and it is 
willing to pay a reasonable price and it is not trying 
to beat down the price to some prewar level and is 
not trying to insist on a price that will prove it can 
not go lower. So in the conduct of its own business 
I think the Railroad Administration is following ex- 
actly what Mr. Long has sald. 


Could Not Endorse Level He Believed Too High 


But this matter of the Industrial Board assumed 
an entirely different shape. Originally the theory was 
that that board would simply be a mediator and that 
it would bring the steel interests and the Railroad 
Administration together if it could by voluntary ac- 
tion and establish a scale of prices at which the ad- 
ministration would buy, without any necessary en- 
dorsement that these were the lowest prices that 
could be attained. Instead of that, thru this reversal 
of form, the matter came out as an official endorse- 
ment that these prices were so low that nobody could 
expect any lower prices during the rest of this calendar 
year. 

When it came to me in that shape I was confronted 
with an entirely different problem from what I would 
have if it had not been confused in that way. If it 
were just the matter of getting together on a reason- 
able price for current purchases that would have been 
one thing, but when it was put up to me that this 
was an entirely new situation, that here the Govern- 
ment agency had endorsed the price as being as low as 
could be expected, and that I in going in and buying 
at that price must give my unqualified support to 
that conclusion, then the situation that confronted 
me was entirely different and I had to act from my 
responsibility and sense of duty not only to the Gov- 
ernment but to the American people, because I thought 
I would be doing them an injustice by endorsing in 
that way a level which I believed was too high for 
the purposes, for which it had been put out. But at the 
same time I want to assure you that in carrying out 
our own purchases we are adhering to the way that 
Mr. Long has outlined. 

Unfortunately this thing having occurred has pro- 
duced a misunderstanding, and yet the mere fear of a 
misunderstanding was not sufficient to make me do 
something that I was not justified in doing in the 
honest exercise of my responsibility. I am very glad 
to have had this chance to talk this over further. 


Mr. Hemingway of Kansas City asked if it would 
not be possible by further conferences to secure 
a further price concession on steel that the Rail- 
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road Administration could endorse in the way sug- 
gested. 

Mr. HINES: Mr. President, I understand the gen- 
tleman refers to the steel prices. Now, that situation 
has been very thoroly canvassed. Steel interests came 
down and indicated that they would take certain 
prices and no lower. Of course the costs as shown 
by the Federal Trade Commission were available and 
were discussed. There was no difference as to the 
data. There was the data. All the data there were, 
were the costs. It was just a question of difference 
as to inferences. The Industrial Board, the majority 
of it, believed that the steel interests would not make 
any lower prices. That was the real fact of it, not 
that the Industrial Board was not disappointed with 
those prices, but it believed the steel interests would 
not make any lower prices and therefore it came to 
those prices. 

Now, we discussed that among ourselves. I had 
Judge Robert 8. Lovett and Henry Walters confer 
with the Industrial Board at great length. And then 
as a result of the conferences between the chairman of 
the Industrial Board and myself, Judge Lovett and 
Mr. Walters conferred with the representatives of the 
steel industries and went over this thing again. And 
the effect of those discussions was that the steel inter- 
ests would not reduce these prices and we must either 
put our seal of approval on them as being the lowest 
prices which the public could reasonably expect or 
omit to do so, 

Now I do not believe any further discussion is going 
to shake the steel interests in their position in put- 
ting out the general price level, nor do I believe any 
further discussion is going to shake my advisors in 
their views that that level is not so low as to carry 
conviction to the general public. 


Prices a Matter for the Buying Public 


After all, this is a matter for the buying public. 
The Railroad Administration is one buyer. I admit 
that its attitude is an influence, but it is only one 
influence. It is not merely the position of the Rail- 


road Administration that is maintaining this dam, 
it is the state of mind on the part of the buying public, 
No one thing is going to remove that. Of course a 
great many things will be elements in the direction 
of removing it. 

I believe that it is a thing that will take care of 
itself. The appointment of this committee was an 
expedient to help it along. Thru an unfortunate mis- 
conception of its function it has got the thing in shape 
where that particular act does not help it along. But 
I do not think the situation is permanently or for any 
prolonged period different from what it would be other- 
wise. The Railroad Administration is going ahead to 
buy what it needs and by degrees that will develop 
in such a way as to be an evidence of what the Rail- 
road Administration is actually doing, and I think 
the situation will gradually right itself notwithstand- 
ing the unfortunate conclusion which was created by 
the pursuance on the part of the Industrial Board of 
a policy which it seems to me was entirely wrong and 
which put up to me an indorsement which I could 
not make. 

I feel very well satisfied that the thing is going to 
work itself out. This dam is not going to break down 
all at once. No one act will do that. But there will 
be a move in that direction. 

At the same time I do not think it would be a just 
thing for the American public or the Government itself 
to put the seal of the Railroad Administration's ap- 
proval on prices as being so low that there ought to be 
no expectation of reduction, when we honestly can 
not come to that conclusion, 

It is unfortunate that the thing was put up to us 
in a way where we either had to take or leave a scale 
of prices that we did not believe we could endorse in 
that official way. 

Yet, the thing is going to work itself out and the 
Railroad Administration has not gone out of the busi- 
ness of buying, and there will be no hesitation on the 
part of the purchasing agents of the various railroads 
in buying the things that are necessary for them to 
buy. We are going thru a period of readjustment 
which is inevitable and perhaps some things will help 
it along and some will not, but it happens that this 
thing developed in such a way that it turned out that 
it did not help readjustment along. But it takes more 
than one swallow to make a summer and it takes more 
than one mistake on the part of the Industrial Board 
to prevent a resumption of business. I think we will 
find other ways to get at that result. I personally 
will not be in a position to give an endorsement to 
a scale of prices as being the prices which ought to 
prevail for a long time in the future and thereby give 
a starting point for steel prices for, you might say, 
all time to come. I am very much obliged to you. 


Railroads Should Announce They Are Buying 


W. B. CLarkson (Owatonna, Minn.): May I ask 
the indulgence of the Chair and Mr. Hines for just a 
moment? I would say to Mr, Hines that the railroad 
rates on both classes, freight and passenger, are ex- 
cessively high, and that he has given us a very reason- 
able reason for the rate today. In other words, he has 
sold this audience, I belleve, on the fact that the rates 
are not too high. He has put it in such a clear way 
that perhaps we can go away and say to our associates 
that the rates on the railroads are as low as they 
can be at this time, and furthermore, that they are 
as low, perhaps, as they will be for several years. 

Now, it seems to me that Mr. Long’s dam, as Mr. 
Hines has very tritely said, is in the minds of the 
people and that all Mr. Hines is asked to do is to help 
the business men of the country to show the people 
not only that the rates of the railroads are not too 
high, but that the level of prices at the present time 
is not too high. If the railroads are actually buy- 
ing, as he says they are, the people don’t know that. 
What they know is what Mr, Hines and the committee 
has said. They do not know, the public does not know, 
that the railroads are actually buying, but if they did 
know that, that one thing in itself would help to disst- 
pate this belief in the minds of the public that we 
are confronted with and break thru this dam in the 
mind of the public that ought to be broken down, 

Presipent Krirpy: I have been requested, Mr. 
Hines, to make some comments. Are you compelled 
to go right this minute? 


Suggestion Welcomed by Mr. Hines 


Mr. Hines: I will wait, Mr. President. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I say, before you make your comment, that 
this talk here today has emphasized the importance of 
a suggestion made by the last speaker, that a mere 
public statement of our policy with respect to pur- 
chases, will probably be helpful and I shall be very 
glad to consider the form and manner in which that 
ought to be made, because I can see the point. 

Mr. BoLincer: The public does not know. I am con- 
nected with two sawmills and have been for the last 
two years. Both of them are new plants, and we have 
been working so hard and gone so far from making any 
money that a waiter down at the hotel last night 
looked at this badge and said, “Oh, a lumber conven- 
tion! Raised prices, ain’t you?’ The public does not 
know. 

Presipent Kirsy: Gentlemen, the public does not 
know. I have been requested to submit some com- 
ments on Mr. Hines’ talk. It is hardly necessary now, 
in view of Mr. Long’s statement and Mr. Hemingway's 
and others that have been made, but I call your atten- 
tion to this circumstance, that the Industrial Board 
at Washington started in upon this enterprise with a 
distinct statement that labor should not be reduced. 
That hope and thought was concurred in by all the 
industries in the entire country. I hold no brief to 
speak for the steel people, and I would not know a plece 
of pig-iron from a steel billet if I saw it on the floor 
here, but I was in Washington, representing the South- 


iern Pine Association at the time the steel people were 


having their negotiations and I was in conference 
with members of the Industrial Board. 
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Kirby Believed Steel Prices Fair 


My information was, and I have not any reason to 
doubt its accuracy, that the’steel people in fixing their 
price, in their discussions with the Industrial Board, 
took as a basis the price of rails before the war. That 
was $30, as everybody knows; that was the market 
price at that time for certain standard sections. The 
Federal Trade CommissicGn and other governmental 
agencies had obtained by examination of the books 
of the steel industry the actual cost, the present cost 
of steel products. That cost had increased $17.68. 
It was now costing them $17.68 a ton more than it 
was at the time when they were selling steel rails for 
$30. They did not ask in the matter of price that 
the cost be reduced but they voluntarily made a price 
below that cost advance, Of course there was some 
profit in steel rails at $30. There must have been 
or they would not have been making them, but the 
profit in steel production today at the $45 price an- 
nounced by the Industrial Board is $2.68 a ton less 
than it was before the war, when rails were selling 
at $30. 

That was the information they gave me in Washing- 
ton and, as I said before, I have no reason to doubt 
its accuracy. 

In the matter of lumber we had, as you know, 
numerous sessions and we kept a number of leading 
lumbermen from the South and the West and the North 
fin Washington most of the time for two weeks in an 
effort to do what the Industrial Board expected us to 
do, That board, I want to say to you, is composed 
of sound headed business men of clear judgment and 
much patriotism. They want to do the right thing. 
Their sole purposes are to stabilize values in this 
country so that the normal prices of peace production 
and distribution might be restored. In other words, 
that the law of supply and demand might function. 
They thought as an inducement to buy that the low- 
est price possible ought to be made and they had in 
their minds that there ought to be some reduction in 
the price of lumber. We went before them with our 
costs, which were undisputed. We showed that in 
most instances lumber was selling today below the 
cost of production and that the industry could not 
stand any further reduction nor any reduction in the 
price without one or two things resulting, both of 
which they desired to avoid and we desired to avoid: 
First, that in order to lower the price the wages of 
labor must be reduced or sawmills must be closed, 
throwing men out of employment and contributing 
to the unemployment that the Government is now try 
ing to avoid. After numerous conferences we left 
Washington and I went back to the Southern Pine 
Association and met a mass meeting of lumbermen 
composed of several hundred of the leading lumber 
manufacturers from nearly all the States of the South 
in New Orleans on April 2. 

The whole matter was canvassed; the cost sheets 
were resorted to; price lists of different concerns were 
considered and it was the unanimous decision of those 
manufacturers there then, earnest in their desire to 
promote public thrift and stimulate buying, that they 
could not in their financial condition reduce the selling 
price and continue in business. Now that is true 
in our case, and while I have no knowledge of the 
economic facts surrounding the fuel industry I am 
inclined to think it is true in their case. 


Heckling of Most Courteous Kind 


I wish to call Mr. Hines’ attention to this, and, by 
the way, Mr. Hines, nothing I say is meant in any 
criticism of you. You know how profoundly I re- 
spect you individually and I want to assure you that 
you have a position in the respect and confidence of 
the entire lumber fraternity similar to the opinion 
which I hold. 

We are talking to you now as citizens to a citizen 
who has submitted himself for a time to enter our 
service. We are not only talking to you from that 
viewpoint but we are talking to you as customers of 
the railroads, patrons of the railroads, shippers over 
the railroads and supply men for the useful things 
that the railroads must have in their operation, The 
railroads of this country, temporarily in the hands 
of the Government, are the principal buyers of the 
products of labor. Whatever the attitude in a pur- 
chasing sense of the railroads of this country in their 
aggregate capacity is, that is likewise the attitude 
of the republic. In our industry, and all businesses in 
the republic, if that attitude is one that closes the 
door to hope there is darkness in every life and stag- 
nation in every community. 

The railroads of this country consume such volume 
of the product of labor that you give employment in- 
directly to more men than are directly upon your 
payroll. Everything you use, from that little gov- 
ernor that controls the action of the locomotive to the 
draft rigging in the drawhead of a flat car, is the 
product of labor. 


Asks That Railroads Start in Buying Ahead 


Heretofore the railroads of this country at this Sea- 
son of the year, when business was slack, when ton- 
mage was light upon their rails, bought their supplies 
and laid them away for future consumption so that 
in the summer time and in the autumn when the har- 
vest period was on and there was great tonnage that 
had to be moved for the accommodation of the peo- 
ple the private tonnage of the railroads in the form 
of their own supplies would not obstruct the commer- 
cial tonnage at a time that otherwise would be con- 
gested. You are not doing that now. We want you 
to do it. We are taxpayers and we have got as much 
interest in this problem as any other citizens, speak- 
ing entirely in our individual capacity. Speaking of 
us collectively, we make you more tonnage than any 
industry in this republic except the coal mines. 

We want you as our representative, we want you as 
the representative of all the people, to say to the 
American people as far as your voice extends—in this 
hour when we are seeking a transition from a war to 
@ peace basis, in this hour when industry is halting, 


in this hour when labor is afraid, in this hour when 
the minds of business men are confused—that “the 
biggest buyer in this country is going to start the 
wheels of progress” and if you will say that today the 
wheels will start tomorrow morning. 


Could Mr. Hines Come Back? He Could! 

Mr. Hines: Mr. Kirby always was a good seller; 
he could make a man buy whether he needed it or 
not. He is getting his influence in on me. Just one 
more word about this steel situation. I do not want 
to go into the details of that. We could talk about it 
for a week and it would not change the result. But 
it must be remembered that the $45 price on rails is 
really not the standard price. The $47 price on open- 
hearth rail is the price that represents the article 
which the railroads buy; it costs no more than the 
other, so that is the price to deal with. 


Pre-War Steel Profits Sufficiently High 


Now, I had not heard the particular argument that 
the president makes, but if it is a fact that the steel 
people wanted the $47 price because no lower price 
would give them the profit they were getting before 
the war, I think that is the most convincing argument 
that I am right in the position that I have taken. 

Now, then, this other matter of purchases in gen- 
eral: I am very glad the president brought that up, 
because I am anxious to have with you gentlemen 
the best understanding possible. It has been of im- 
mense help to me to have this perfectly frank ex- 
change of views. 

Congress Did Not Provide Funds for Purchases 

In January I asked Congress for an appropriation 
of $750,000,000, only $200,000,000 of which was 
needed to take care of the deficit for last year; the 
other $550,000,000 was needed entirely to take care 
of capital improvements, capital expenditures on the 
railroads which had already been ordered or which 
ought to be ordered, and that amount was in addi- 
tion to what it was figured the railroads could tempo- 
rarily finance for themselves in this period. I ex- 
plained fully to the committees of Congress that it 
was of immense importance that that appropriation 
be given, because without it there would be very great 
embarrassment in carrying forward the program of 
work and the program of purchases which the Rail- 
road Administration wanted to carry out. 

The committees of both the House and Senate were 
unanimous in favor of that appropriation. It passed 
the House by a majority of 272 to 15. It got into the 
Senate and thru a general debate that developed of the 
matter, not so much on the merits of this particular 
appropriation but on general conditions of the coun- 
try, the Senate adjourned without passing that appro- 
priation. 

As I had predicted, the result was that the Rail- 
road Administration was without any money to pay 
what was due to the railroad companies, and what 
was due to the supply companies with which it had 
made contracts. “The railroad companies and the 
equipment companies were put in a position where 
they had to go out and borrow money to meet their 
interest and dividend requirements which the Railroad 
Administration ought to have been able to pay. I did 
everything in my power to ease the situation, to push 
the work, and to encourage the corporations to handle 
that situation, and they have responded in a coépera- 
tive spirit, but the adverse influence of the failure of 
that appropriation has been most serious. 

For example, a very large part of the purchases 
which are normally made by the Railroad Administra- 
tion are for new improvements. The corporations have 
to finance those new improvements and yet their credit 
has been temporarily absorbed to a very large extent 
in borrowing money to meet their interest and divi- 
dend requirements, so they have been greatly ham- 
pered in financing improvements, which, except for 
the failure of that appropriation, they would have 
been able to finance. ‘That, in turn, has led them 
to say that they wanted to reconsider all approvals 
they had given for donations and buildings. It was 
a perfectly reasonable request under the circumstances, 
because they were unable to finance the improvements. 
We have given that permission. That, inevitably, has 
slowed down the important work. 

Plans for the Future 

As far as maintenance is concerned, we are trying 
to go ahead and purchase what we need. Last year, 
when the war was on, we stocked up in every way we 
could to be prepared for another winter of war. We 
did not want to be found lacking in anything if the 
war continued. The result was that with the sudden 
termination of the war we were left with large stocks 
of materials of every character on hand, far more 
than would have normally been the case. 

Those conditions have contributed very largely to 
the condition which your president has mentioned. 
Nobody is more anxious than I am to improve that 
situation. I am dojng, have been doing, everything 
that seems reasonably practicable to me in that direc- 
tion. Frankly, I have been greatly aided by this dis- 
cussion and it has emphasized anew, as any frank 
discussion always does, the realities of the situation. 
I want in my future administration of this work to 
profit by the discussion that has taken place as to 
the attitude of the Railroad Administration, for exam- 
ple, with reference to purchases of lumber. I want 
again to say that I have been benefited by this dis- 
cussion and I am going to promise not to talk any 
more, 


The director general’s method of handling a 
situation that would have proved trying to the 
average speaker captured the audience and he 
was given an ovation, everyone standing and 
cheering him as he bowed his way from the hall. 
Chief Forester Henry S. Graves was then intro- 
duced and presented an address on ‘‘A National 
Lumber Policy.’’ This address is printed in part 
on another page of this issue. 


Following Mr. Graves, E. T. Allen, of Portland, 
Ore., was recognized by the Chair and said: 

Mr. Graves comes here in a dual capacity. Most 
of you think of him as representing the Government, 
but I think of him more as representing the largest 
single timber ownership in the United States. On 
the Pacific coast we know that there are all sorts of 
different forms of pressure brought to bear by Bol- 
shevik politicians to utilize these national forests to 
break lumber prices, and generally to start something. 
Whatever we think of what Mr. Graves or his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Pinchot, have done, we haven't any criti- 
cism, but we must consider that the United States Gov- 
ernment itself has become the largest timber owner ; 
and it says that it wants the lumber industry to 
coéperate and work out some of these problems. 

I do not know what Mr. Graves had in mind, and 
whether it should be done thru a special committee 
or thru some existing committee. I think if Mr. Graves 
has any definite suggestion as to a method by which 
we may carry out this policy, we ought to know it; 
and looking at this as coming from the largest timber 
owner, the Government, if there is any specific way 
of doing it we should like to hear it suggested. 

Mr. KeirH: Mr. Chairman, I think the doctor has 
given us a very constructive paper. I believe there 
is a good deal of work that we can do together in com- 
mon. I should like to ask the doctor whether or 
not it would be agreeable to him to have a committee 
of manufacturers, lumbermen and timber owners work 
‘with him in working out a national program of forest 
policy. 

Mr. Graves: That is exactly what I had in mind. 
I have taken this thing up in all parts of the country 
with the different agencies, State and national. We 
can not establish this policy by any fiat or any single 
Federal law, because this thing is too far reaching and 
there is such a variety of conditions in the country 
that it will require State as well as Federal legislation, 
and it must be worked out with a consideration of local 
conditions. I have already taken up the matter with 
different State forest agencies and other organizations, 
I should like to see all the forest organizations and 
institutions and groups of men interested in this, so 
that they may offer suggestions and help work it out. 

It is a big problem that I have gone into today; but 
I want to approach it with a recognition of the people 
who are vitally interested in it—the timber owners 
and all lumbermen. I want to get the fundamental 
facts from the different localities, from the different 
agencies, from public subscribers, and from the dif- 
ferent associations. This should be done either thru 
some existing committee or a new committee, ap- 
pointed from the different industries, or their branches, 
so that the industries could have representatives who 
could talk over these matters with us. I think it 
would be a great advantage to have a direct point 
of contact with the solution of the problem. 

Mr. KeitH: I should like to suggest that the sec- 
retary direct the committee on resolutions that the 
doctor’s paper be considered specifically with the view 
of directly calling the attention of the board of 
directors to this matter, and requesting them to ap- 
point a committee to serve with Dr. Graves in studying 
this subject. 


The Wednesday morning session then ad- 
journed, carrying over until the afternoon the last 
address on the morning program because of the 
time which had been taken in the discussion with 
— General Hines and the lateness of the 
10ur,. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


After calling the meeting to order President 
Kirby called to the chair John W. Blodgett, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of the trade exten- 
sion committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who presided over the session. 
The first speaker on the afternoon program was 
William 8S, Culbertson, of the United States Tariff 
Commission, who spoke upon ‘‘International Com- 
mercial Policies.’’ [A summary of his address ap- 
pears on another page of this issue. ] 


Manufacturer Discusses Duties of Citizenship 


The next speaker was Charles 8, Keith, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., who spoke on the duties of citizen- 
ship in relation to industry and the welfare of the 
nation. [His address appears upon another page 
of this issue. | 

At the conclusion of Mr. Keith’s address R. A. 
Long, of Kansas City, said that while he was in 
full accord with many of the speaker’s state- 
ments he deplored the criticism of the Railroad 
Administration, especially in view of the candid 
and open minded attitude taken by Mr. Hines at 
the morning session. He said that the morning 
conference had revealed Mr. Hines as a big, fair 
minded, patriotic man, and in his judgment more 
would be accomplished by a spirit of conciliation 
than by criticism. He agreed with Mr. Keith’s 
remarks regarding socialism, but said that employ- 
ers of labor must first set their own houses in 
order and see to it that their dealings with em- 
ployees are just and right in all respects, and 
then approach the whole subject with an open mind. 


Important Resolutions Adopted 


At request of the chairman of the resolutions 
committee, F. B. Hubbard, of Centralia, Wash., 
the resolutions were read by Dr. Compton. After 
some discussion, and amendments proposed by Mr. 
Kirby and others, the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. They appear in full on the following 
page. 
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Tells Outlook for Foreign Business 


The convention next listened to a very inform- 
ing address by John R. Walker, commissioner of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
who recently returned to this country after an ab- 
sence of eighteen months spent in studying lum- 
ber trade conditions in Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium and other European countries. He said that 
he found much misapprehension existing abroad 
with regard to America as a source of lumber sup- 
ply, the general impression being that this coun- 
try produced barely enough lumber for its own 
needs; in fact, that it was obliged to import large- 
ly from Canada. He recommended the establish- 
ment of American selling organizations dbroad, 
saying that while there was no criticism of foreign 
brokers implied as regarded their reliability or 
financial statiding, many of them handled woods 
from all corners of the world, and hardly could be 


expected to display much initiative in pushing 
American products, As regards the outlook for 
foreign demand he said that the needs for Ameri- 
ean lumber were practically unlimited, but that 
for economic and financial reasons the eapacity to 
assimilate our lumber was sharply limited. He said 


that he could not paint a very rosy picture with 


respect to the immediate outlook for a large for- 
eign demand for American lumber, but that the 
possibilities are great, and that looking beyond the 
immediate future the situation is very encourag- 
ing. There is a disposition in the European coun- 
tries, said he, to trade with America, thereby to 
cement cordial relations growing out of the com- 
mon effort during the war. Answering an inquiry 
from the floor Mr. Walker said that he did not 
see prospect for any great demand for lumber for 
all-wood residential construction, except for ready- 
cut houses for reconstruction emergency purposes, 


the people of Europe being for generations par- 
tial to houses of brick and stone. 
THE BANQUET 

The banquet of the seventeenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was held in the Gold Room Wednes- 
day evening, was a success. Seldom has an audi- 
ence been given such a treat as in the talks of 


Roger E. Simmons, United States lumber commis- 
sioner, on his ‘‘ Experiences in Russia,’’ and James 
Schermerhorn, editor of the Detroit Times, of 
Detroit, Mich., whose talk on ‘‘The First Set of 
Fours’’ was full of wit and sound sense in its 


unique treatment of patriotism. Never has an 
audience been more spellbound than during the 
recital of Mr. Simmons of what Bolshevism really 
is and its danger to the entire world, as well as his 
own harrowing experiences in the Russian land of 
chaos. The address of Mr. Simmons followed close- 
ly that delivered at a recent meeting of lumbermen 
in New Orleans that is printed practically in full in 
another part of this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. John Henry Kirby, president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
toastmaster, and he indicated in his opening re- 
marks that on this occasion John Henry would do 
the lampooning instead of being lampooned, but 
as the evening developed the toastmaster found it 
unnecessary to carry out his threat. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
The banquet of the previous evening had the 
usual influence in delaying the morning session, 
and delayed the opening nearly an hour. 
The Chair urged the importance of the remaining 
work and its careful consideration. 
Secretary-manager’s Report 
Dr. Wilson Compton submitted his report as sec- 





Resolutions Adopted at the American Lumber Congress 








STRENGTH OF A NATION 

WHEREAS, The strength of a nation does not lie in its navies, its 
harbors, its army or navy, its waterways, railways, its manufacturing 
industries, and not alone in its natural developed or undeveloped 
resources, but inasmuch as the strength of a nation lies in the homes of 
its people, as the greatest strength and bulwark, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this American Lumber Congress assembled do hereby 
endorse and commend the Department of Labor of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in their effort and céoperation and influence in the movement 
of ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ campaign. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANKS 

WHEREAS, The home is the unit and foundation of our national 
existence; and 

WHEREAS, Home ownership should be encouraged by all branches 
of the lumber industry, in the interest of the public good; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this American Lumber Congress approves of the 
effort now before Congress to establish Federal home loan banks, for 
the purpose of furnishing necessary capital to finance home building 
thru the medium of the building and loan associations. 


FAVORS NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Resolved, That the American Lumber Congress is in favor of a na- 
tion-wide campaign of advertising and exploiting the universal tech- 
nical qualities and common uses of lumber and other wood products, 
for structural and other purposes, as developed by the technical in- 
vestigations of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
of other agencies in the lumber industry and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

That the American Lumber Congress requests the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to invite all companies engaged in the 
manufacture or distribution of lumber, which can be reached, to make 
a voluntary contribution to an aggregate fund for this purpose, said 
fund to be not less than $50,000 per annum. 

That the form of pledge shall provide that the funds so subscribed 
shall be administered by the directors of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, under the immediate supervision of an ad- 
visory committee, consisting of a member of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, one 
representative each of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, one other representative of the retail lumber trade, and the 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion as the executive officer. 


FAVORS UNIFORMITY OF MANUFACTURE 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this lumber congress that there 
should be uniformity of sizes in all lumber moldings manufactured in 
\the United States and that for the accomplishment of this purpose the 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion be requested to call a meeting of the proper representatives of all 
associations represented in this congress in Chicago within sixty days 
from this date. 

OPPOSES TRANSIT CAR 


WHEREAS, A joint committee of representative lumber manufac- 
turers and of members of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has this day met for the discussion of the transit car problem and 
the evils resultant therefrom; and ° 

WHEREAS, It is the sense of the said joint committee that the 
transit car practice is basically and economically unsound and destruc- 
tive in its effect upon the entire lumber industry; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this congress concurs in the findings of the said joint 
‘committee and hereby expresses its opposition to the transit car. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITY 


WHEREAS, It is understood the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce publishes in its Daily Trade Reports lists of foreign trade 
opportunities identified by number only and now gives the names of 
the foreign importers involved only to established manufacturing or 
exporting firms or Webb law corporations; and 


WHEREAS, The names of such importers should not be withheld 


from associations desirous of developing an export business and form- 
ing Webb law corporations; therefore the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce is urged to change its policy in this regard and give 
such names to any association of producers or distributers. 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 


WHEREAS, World conditions demand of every nation its most 
earnest effort to maintain industrial, social and political stability; and 

WHEREAS, Economic progress and prosperity are the corner stone 
of general social and political stability; and 

WHEREAS, Codperation in industry and commerce is necessary for 
the rendition to the public of more efficient service, at lower cost, and 
such service, on the part of industry and commerce, is necessary to 
economic progress; and 

WHEREAS, A forest products institute, occupying a position among 
wood and wood using industries similar to that of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute in the steel business and the American Petroleum 
Institute in the oil industry, and having a membership consisting of 
timber owners and of all industries using the forest or its products as 
raw materials, would be for the mutual benefit of all wood and wood 
using industries; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the first American Lumber Congress endorses the 
proposal for the organization of an American Forest Products Insti- 
tute, and requests the codperation of all organizations in the lumber . 
industry with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
perfecting such an organization and in securing to it the confidence, 
interest and financial support of all lumber and wood using industries 
in the United States; and, further, 

Resolved, That those in attendance at the first American Lumber 
Congress pledge their personal support to this end. That the first 
American Lumber Congress herewith resolves itself into the American 
Forest Products Institute and authorizes the president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to appoint a committee from the 
several branches of the wood and wood using industries to prepare a 
constitution and by-laws which will then become the constitution and 
by-laws of the American Forest Products Institute. 


RECORDS CONFIDENCE IN DIRECTOR GENERAL 

WHEREAS, The frank and free conference this day with the direc- 
tor general of railroads gave opportunity for a better understanding 
of domestic problems of production, transportation and distribution, 
and that as a result of our conference with Mr. Hines there was made 
manifest on his part a more basic understanding of our problem; there. 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we express our unbounded confidence in the sincerity 
and patriotic purpose of the director general of railroads and our be- 
lief that he will inaugurate plans and policies which will bring relief. 


ENDORSES MISSISSIPPI WATERWAY IMPROVEMENT 


WHEREAS, The Mississippi Valley covers an area greater than the 
area of the whole of Europe and the economic value of same is equal 
to ten countries like France or Germany and is capable of carrying a 
population of over 600,000,000 people, and five-eighths of the resources 
of the country lie in the Mississippi Valley; and 

WHEREAS, This rich valley is traversed by natural water highways 
practically undeveloped and the ocean is not now readily accessible 
to the products or the people of this great inland empire thru water- 
way transportation; and 

WHEREAS, The utilization of these practically undeveloped water- 
ways in connection with the establishment of a merchant marine and 
the development of foreign trade is vital to the Mississippi Valley, its 
products and its people; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Government be urged to lend its immediate aid 
and assistance to the improvement of all of the middle West water- 
ways and particularly the Lakes to the Gulf waterway, aiding in the 
reéstablishment of transportation on these inland waterways; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
give its undivided support to the efforts uf the Mississippi Valley 
Waterways Association in its efforts to rehabilitate the waterways and 
transportation thereon, and that a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to Hon. J. E. Smith, president of said association, at the Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
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retary-manager. He announced that as he had 
occupied his office but six months his report would 
vary from the conventional in looking to the future 
rather than the past. [This report in full is printed 
in another part of this issue.—EDITOR. | 


In Appreciation 

The Chair, after the applause that followed Dr. 
Compton’s paper, paid him an eloquent tribute as 
follows: 

A year ago, when by your partiality you bestowed 
on me the honor of being your president for this 
period, you handed me something of a task which 
I have discharged to the very best of my poor ability ; 
and I have been supported most earnestly and eagerly 
by all the lumbermen of the country, to whom I wish 
to return my humble acknowledgment. 

It was determined at your meeting a year ago to 
reorganize the activities of the National association 
and create the position of secretary-manager; and 
you charged your president with the duty of making 
the selection to fill that position. There were not 
many applicants and the task was a difficult one. 
By conference with your executive committee and at 
my suggestion my choice rested on Dr. Compton. He 
consented to come with us on the 10th of September 
last, having taken all that time from May to canvass 
the situation. I reached an agreement with Dr. Comp- 
ton and he entered your service. It is proper I should 
say, in my near oe being intimately associated with 
him from day to day, and having knowledge of the 
energy and zeal he brought to the discharge of his 
duties, to say that his training as an economist, his 
education as a lawyer, his good, sound common sense, 
together with his business experience, equip him in an 
exceptional way, and I take it that there is no lum- 
berman in the whole country who has observed this 
young man who is not grateful to your president for 
the choice and grateful to him for the success achieved. 

He has made my task since he came to this position 

q rather easy one. 
” We have gone thru in the year a tragic period for 
the industry. We have come to the end of my service 
and I am not going to throw any bouquets at my- 
self. The National is on the map; the credit is due to 
him. 


The Nominating Committee 


The Chair then announced the following commit- 
tee to make up nominations for directors upon 
conference with the regional association representa- 
tives: 

F. B. Hubbard, John W. Blodgett, Charles 8. Keith, 
R. B. Goodman, H. B. Hewes, D, O. Anderson, Robert B. 
Allen. 

L. C. Boyle, counsel for the association, was then 
introduced and spoke on ‘‘The Lumber Industry’s 
Opportunity in National Affairs.’’ 

Attorney Boyle, after briefly discussing the in- 
fluence of the American form of government in 
world affairs at this time, entered upon an ex- 
tended discussion of the revenue bill. The subject 
matter has been largely published, tho of course re- 
ceiving added emphasis from his graphic presenta- 
tion. 

The speaker then took up the Sherman law. The 
morning paper had suggested an amendment was 
under consideration whereby mere size would not 
violate the law. That might help oil and steel and 
the International Harvester Co., but not the lum- 
bermen who can coéperate only thru associations, 
not by actual consolidation. In any consideration 
of the Sherman law the lumbermen must be in 
Washington in the person of such public spirited 
and devoted representatives as Mr. Keith. 

‘¢Time was when lumbermen said ‘We mustn’t 
go to Washington, or if we do we must pussy-foot 
around.’ When you go now you want to go with 
a brass band. 

In closing Attorney Boyle said he did not agree 
with Mr. Keith in taking a pessimistic view of 
the general outlook. 

We have a great and happy people round about us. 
We have demonstrated to the whole world our ability 
and grasp and understanding. If we could succeed in 
saving the world in the hour of war, surely we can 
bless and sustain it in the time of peace. We are 
the torch-bearers now for the world in this great strug- 
gle of all the world; we are the ones who are being 
looked to. You are a part of this, a fine, splendid 
part of it. 

W. A. Gilchrist called attention to certain legal 
points which need adjudication relating to income 
taxes and argued the National association should 
look after them instead of letting the expense fall 
upon private individuals. 

Charles 8. Keith announced that he had accepted 
the chairmanship of a committee of the American 
Mining Congress dealing with this subject, and 
desired to have timber codperate so that all the 
natural resource industries may act together on 
those matters that affect only such industries. 

As chairman of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee he pointed out the desirability of taking up 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States the importance of having industry repre- 
sented on committees whose action directly affects 
industry. In the referendum it issued on Sherman 
law amendments; there were college professors, 
retail merchants, jobbers, and a lawyer, but indus- 
try was not represented and it was not properly 
eared for in the form of the questions submitted. 
It weakens industry, and weakens the Chamber of 
Commerce, to have them take opposing sides before 
Congress, as appears to be necessary in this case. 

A number of questions regarding the revenue law 
were asked Attorney Boyle, particularly on the 


question of timber investment. Mr. Holt insisted 
the relief section in fact imposed a heavy pen- 
alty because the initial payment of one-fourth the 
tax must be made with the return and the cor- 
rection secured later. 

Mr. Long explained that the next instalment 
would take credit for the over payment. Discus- 
sion however showed that leading lumbermen were 
following somewhat different procedure. 

R. B. Goodman reported for the bureau of lum- 
ber economics its activities in relation to stand- 
ardizing cost accounting between the regional as- 
sociations. This is of special importance in view 
of the request for information from the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue in the exercise of his 
discretionary powers under the relief section of the 
revenue law. 

John W. Blodgctt suggested printing and dis- 
tributing to all members of regional associations 
the secretary-manager’s report and Attorney 
Boyle’s address. 

The session stood adjourned at 12:45. 


THE CONCLUDING SESSION 


The concluding session Thursday afternoon was 
given over almost entirely to details of the execu- 
tive work of the National, election of new board 
of directors and officers and discussion of several 
resolutions, First the subscribers met as a com- 
mittee of the whole and elected a new board of 
directors, and then the board met and concluded 
the work of the annual. The new board consists 
of thirty-two members instead of thirty and an 
amendment was made to the by-laws that an addi- 
tional member may be added whenever any other 
lumber organization affiliates with the National. 
The new board is as follows: 

F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, Wash. 

R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash. 


J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash. 
R. 8. Shaw, Astoria, Ore. 





GEORGE N. HARDER, RIB LAKE, WIS. ; 
Elected Treasurer 


A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore. 

Charles 8S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo. 
John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 

R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. C. Ribenack, Thornton, Ark. 

F. G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss. 

John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. 

A. L, Clark, Dallas, Tex. 

D. C. Eccles, Ogden, Utah. 

A, W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 

T. A. MeCann, Bend, Ore. 

Willis J. Walker, San Francisco, Calif. 
KE. H, Cox, San Francisco, Calif. 

fh. A. Selfridge, jr., San Francisco, Calif. 
R. G. Chisholm, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kdward Hines, Chicago, Ill. 

George N. Harder, Rib Lake, Wis. 

R. Bb. Goodman, Marinette, Wis. 
Charles A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich. 
W. L. Saunders, Cadillac, Mich. 

D. O. Anderson, Marion, 8S, C. 

G. L. Hume, Suffolk, Va. 

J. E. Graves, Hosford, Fla. 

Ray Arnold, Groveland, Fla. 

Kk. G. Swartz, Burton, La. 

R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 

BE. T. Allen, Portland, Ore. 

J. W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


President Kirby Reélected 


The first matter taken up by the new board was 
the election of officers. John H. Kirby, of Houston, 
Tex., was unanimously reélected president, in itself 
a tribute to his marvelous executive ability, and 
at the close of the session a resolution was passed 
terming the work of the National under his direc- 
tion and that of Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager, during the last year as the most able 
ever shown in the history of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. John W. Blodgett, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was reélected first vice presi- 
dent and J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, Wash., second 
vice president. C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, de- 


clined to serve longer as treasurer on account of 
pressing business of his own, and G. N. Harder, of 
Rib Lake, Wis., was elected to that post. Charles 
S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., was again named 
chairman of the governmental relations committee; 
R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., chairman of 
the committee on economics, and Ralph H. Burn- 
side, of Raymond, Wash., chairman of the trade 
extension committee to succeed John W. Blodgett, 
Mr. Blodgett asked to be relieved of the post be- 
cause being more a timberman than a lumberman 
he was not in as close touch with trade matters, 
he explained, as others might be. E. A. Selfridge, 
jr., of San Francisco, Calif., was again made chair- 
man of the transportation committee. President 
Kirby was empowered to name the personnel of the 
new executive committee. 

President Kirby read a letter from President 
John J. Comerford of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association asking for a permanent joint 
committee of the National manufacturers and re- 
tailers to confer from time to time on the transit 
car, seeking to determine legal ways and means for 
the ultimate solution of the transit car problem or 
its elimination. No action was taken during the 
session and it is quite likely that the matter will 
be left to the executive committee for consideration. 


Counsel Reéngaged 


A lengthy discussion followed on the matter of 
renewing the contract with L. C. Boyle, of Kansas 
City, Mo., as general counsel of the association, 
the discussion being prompted by a letter from At- 
torney Boyle giving reasons why he preferred a 3- 
year contract, if his services were desired at all. 
At the suggestion of Charles 8. Keith, a committee 
of three was named to consult with Attorney Boyle 
and report back to the directors. The report made 
later by the committee of which Mr. Keith was 
chairman was for the renewal of Attorney Boyle’s 
contract for one year and then a vote was taken 
on the motion that it should be the understanding 
with the association that Mr. Boyle should be re- 
tained further in that capacity, if at the close of 
another year conditions justified further legal 
talent as an association aid. 

There was some discussion on the resolution which 
provided for the formation of the American For- 
est Products Institute, patterned along the lines 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute and the 
American Petroleum Institute. Secretary Compton 
was called upon to explain just what was intended 
in the scope of the organization and he amplified 
what had already taken place during a discussion in 
a previous session. The work that the institute will 
cover is the codrdination of all the lumber and 
woodworking interests and the manufacturers 
would simply be a party to that codrdinated body. 
President Kirby was empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider participation of the National in 
the Institute. The Institute proposal, in fact, is 
the perpetuation of the American Lumber Con- 
gress, of which the sessions this year were the 
first. 


Welfare Fund Discussed 


There was another Jong discussion as to what 
should be done with the Lumbermen’s Welfare 
Fund of $65,000, raised several months ago to 
give assistance to lumbermen soldiers or men in the 
navy, of which $52,000 remains unexpended. The 
discussion brought out the realization to those 
present that now when the boys are coming home 
the need of real assistance will be apparent, and 
the fund will be further disbursed. As R. A. Long 
desired to be relieved as custodian of the fund, A. 
L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., was named in his 
stead. Secretary EH. T. Allen of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association will aid Mr. 
Osborn in ascertaining who are the needy lumber- 
men soldier or sailor boys. Following that discus- 
sion J. J. Rockwell, a New York advertising man, 
spoke on the proposal for a nationwide advertising 
campaign in behalf of lumber and wood products. 
Mr. Rockwell simply wished to add a word to re- 
marks made the previous day. After a discussion, 
which became quite lively, as the proposal was 
that the National be asked to aid in raising a 
general fund of $50,000 for the campaign, a com- 
promise was reached that the matter be taken up 
and thoroly discussed by the trade extension com- 
mittee of the association. Mr. Keith was opposed 
to the National doing what was asked of it, and 
made a motion that the National decline to render 
the service requested as the matter, he contended, 
was one strictly for the regional associations. He 
finally agreed to the compromise motion, Secre- 
tary-Manager Compton read a budget estimating 
the funds needed for 1920 as $191,500, but no 
action was taken, tho discussion took place. Mr. 
Keith presented a resolution which was in the 
nature of an appeal for more codrdinate work 
with the committee on governmental relations, ask- 
ing that more assistance be given that committee 
and also that State and sectional retail organiza- 
tions be asked to keep the National committee in 
touch with any State, city or town legislation that 
would be detrimental to the lumber industry. 
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R. B. Goodman offered a resolution suggesting 
a subcommittee of the trade extension committee 
that would give its attention to by-products of 
lumber and that W. A. Gilchrist be named its cahir- 
man. The resolution received favorable action. 





Resolutions were passed thanking the lumber trade 
press, the daily press and the Congress Hotel for 
the interest shown in the meetings, and before 
President Kirby was permitted to adjourn the an- 
nual he was compelled to listen to a resolution that 


not only thanked him for his notable services in 
behalf of the lumber industry but commended 
his administration in conjunction with work of 
Secretary-Manager Compton as the most able and 
result producing in the history of the organization. 





Lumber 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURERS SAY 


J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., manager of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., ex- 
pressed a belief that only a good fishing trip would 
relieve him of the tired feeling that constant work 
lately had produced. Tho past 70 years old, Mr. 
White did not look nearly as tired as he said he 
was, and in fact did not look tired at all. As to 
business, he said that it was better than it had been 
and he was confident of further steady improve- 
ment. 


Charles A. and R. B. Goodman, brothers, had 
nothing but good words for the present state of 
the hardwood business and consequently smiled as 
much as any lumberman can smile in these times. 
C. A. Goodman, who is president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, took occasion while 
in the city to confer with Secretary F. F. Fish 
about organization matters. As to business he said 
the hardwood situation in the North was getting 
better every day and he believed that would be 
the hardwood situation generally shortly. R. B. 
Goodman, who presided at the Tuesday morning 
session, is chairman of the Bureau of Lumber 
Economies, and when it comes to lumber economics 
about the only one he has to vie with as.an authority 
is Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo. 

‘¢Forty-dollar lumber,’’ was the ‘‘jolly’’ word 
spoken by Charles 8. Keith, former president of 
the Southern Pine Association and president of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, Mo.; that 
is, the word was ‘‘jolly’’ to the manufacturers, but 
somewhat jarring to the retailers present. ‘‘We 
shall see $40-lumber this fall,’’ he said, and per- 
haps no manufacturer is more able see the hand- 
writing on the wall than Mr. Keith, who is not 
only a manufacturer of lumber but a student of 
the economic problems affecting the entire industry. 
The daily newspaper men eagerly seeking a story 
about the lumber business were told to interview 
Mr. Keith and he gave them some very good rea- 
sons why the price of lumber could not go down 
but must advance instead. This is the interview 
that the Chicago newspapers printed: 

‘Decreased efficiency and increased wages have 
raised the cost of producing lumber 217 percent,’’ 
explained Chairman Keith. ‘‘Then there are the 
effects of indirect cost increases which must be 
taken into account. Just one instance: Before the 
war we used skidder chains made of Swedish steel. 
Now we have to use chains of American iron, which 
costs 390 percent more, and those chains last only 
half as long as those formerly used. 

‘Moreover, we face a depletion of 105,000,00,- 
000 feet of lumber in Europe accumulated during 
the last five years. Russia, together with Aus- 
tria-Hungary, formerly furnished 55 percent of 
the world’s stipply. This country supplied about 
12 percent. Russia now is out of the market, 
and we can not expect to see that country get back 
into its old position and bear its end of the world’s 
lumber burden for at least four years more. 

‘*This country is producing right now only 
70 percent of its prewar supplies of lumber. Last 
December it was producing only 50 percent. That 
was partly because the Government fixed such a 
low price for lumber in December that lumber pro- 
ducers could not get their costs back. They lost 
money and therefore cut down production. 

‘‘Business men in this country must make up 
their minds that the dollar is worth only half what 
it used to be. They must realize that there is twice 
as much fiat money circulating the world as there 
used to be real money. Lumber can not go down 
in price till labor does and I can not for the life 
of me see how labor prices are going to fall much, 
if any, in the immediate future. I look for $40- 
lumber this fall.’’ 


R. M. (‘‘Bob’’) Hallowell, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Industrial Lumber Co., of 
Elizabeth, La., was there for a good word about 
the future of southern pine, tho not in any sense 
a radical optimist. He said that there was not a 
large number of orders for everything, that south- 
ern manufacturers were shipping out right along 
and that what is moving is being sold at good 
prices. The big day is coming, however. 


The handicap of the west Coast of being sev- 
eral hundred miles away did not interfere greatly 
with attendance at the Lumber Congress, as there 


Congress 


were several present who hail from the country 
with the big trees. About the congress could be 
found F. B. Hubbard and his son, Reid Hubbard, 
of Central, Wash.; Lewis H. Mills, of the Pen- 
insula Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; Henry Kirk, 
of the Beaver Lumber Co., also of Portland; B. F. 
Bird, Cascade Lumber & Shingle Co., Snohomish, 
Wash.; A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore.; W. M. Carpenter, Walville 
Lumber Co., Walville, Wash.; W. L. Miles, Me- 
Cormick Lumber Co., McCormick, Wash.; and 
E. S. McCord, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Seattle, Wash. Of course the chaperon was Rob- 
ert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who knows Chicago about 
as well as he does Washington, D. C., or Seattle, 
and that is saying something. Secretary Allen 


had with him his able aids, J. 8. Williams, of the: 


shingle branch of the association, and Chester J. 
Hogue, now manager of the New York office of 
the association. Speaking of the New York office, 
great things are expected of it, said Secretary 
Allen, and it is going to be a big aid to west 
Coast lumber. Perhaps nowhere in the country 
has the lumber situation shown as much improve- 
ment in the last month or six weeks as on the 
west Coast and consequently lumbermen from 
that far off corner of the country were feeling 
fine. 


The cypress delegation included C. S. Williams, 
of the I’. B. Williams Co., Patterson, La.; E. G. 
Swartz, of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Bur- 
ton, La.; H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Jeanerette, La.; J. Roy Arnold, of 
the Edge-Dowling Lumber Co., Groveland, Fla.; 
Col. J. W. Oakford, of the Hebard Cypress Co., 
Wayeross, Fla., and D. O. Anderson, of the An- 
derson Lumber Corporation, Marion, 8. C., a cypress 
manufacturer as well as a North Carolina pine 
manufacturer. As a cypress delegation would 
not look at home in Chicago without Secretary 
George E. Watson, he was on hand. Mr. Ander- 
son was present with two moods; when he thought 
of cypress he was very happy because cypress is 
going well just now, but when he thought of 
North Carolina pine he looked sad because the 
pine situation does not show the improvement 
that some of the other woods do. Messrs. Ander- 
son, Hewes, Swartz and the other manufacturers 
told a very hopeful story about cypress, saying 
that the demand was very good. 


W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac, Mich., president 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and a recognized authority on grading 
rules, reached Chicago from the West instead of 
from the Wolverine State and candidly admitted 
that he had been away from Michigan so long 
that he would not know a grade of ‘‘selects’’ if 
he saw it. Mr. and Mrs. Saunders have been in 
California seven weeks and naturally Mr. Saun- 
ders could not be expected to keep up to the min- 
ute concerning Michigan hardwoods. He said 
that he was familiar only with the reports of his 
own company and that these had indicated that 
business shows gradual improvement. 


A. L. Clark, of Dallas, Tex., president of the 
Southern Pine Association, who may rightly be 
considered as belonging to several producing ter- 
ritories, said that just as soon as the Lumber 
Congress was over he expected to take a swing 
around the circle and see how the situation looked, 
not only in the territory where his company manu- 
factures lumber but elsewhere. Speaking of the 
present situation, he said that reports reaching 
him from the West were most hopeful, as lumber- 
men on the west Coast had found business im- 
proving considerably within the last few weeks. 
As to southern pine, he said that conditions had 
shown improvement, slow but gradual, and that 
he was very hopeful about the future. 


Some one saw Harry H. Butts, of Park Falls, 
Wis., standing in the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood exhibit, looking wistfully at the photograph 
of the mill of the Park Falls Lumber Co., of which 
Mr. Butts is sales manager. ‘‘Don’t you see 
enough of that old mill?’’ some one asked, and 
then Harry admitted that he was just a little bit 
homesick. Speaking of the situation in the North, 
Mr. Butts said that hardwoods and hemlock were 


ide Cut 


picking up considerably and that he believed in a 
short time there would not be enough northern lum- 
ber to go around. 


That there is hardly an empty house in all of 
Green Bay, Wis., was the word brought to the 
Lumber Congress by J. T. Phillips, of the Dia- 
mond Lumber Co., of that city, who is a former 
president of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. Many new 
houses are already being built and work will be 
started on fifty new homes shortly. Green Bay 
expects several new factories, giving employment 
to many more men in that thriving city of 30,000 
people and, taken as a whole, business there is 
looking very good. He told the same story about 
improvement in the northern lumber situation as 
did other members of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood association. President George N. 
Harder, of the same organization, said that the 
demand for hardwoods and hemlock had been im- 
proving lately and that the situation is now look- 
ing better than it has in a long time. Like Mr. 
Butts, he did not believe that there will be enough 
lumber in the North to go around when the de- 
mand gets a little keener, as it is bound to do a 
little later on. 


The North Carolina Pine Association was well 
represented at the Lumber Congress, there be- 
ing in the delegation D. O. Anderson, of Marion, 
8. C., its new president; Guy I. Buell and G. L. 
Hume, Montgomery Lumber Co., Suffolk, Va.; 
A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va., former president of 
the association; George E. Major, of the Major & 
Loomis Lumber Co., of Hertford, N. C.; Chas. 
Hill, of New York, of the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation; and W. B. Roper, of Norfolk, Va., 
secretary and treasurer of the association. Con- 
ditions in the North Carolina pine trade are 
perhaps as discouraging as with lumbermen in 
any other producing territory. Several reasons 
may be given, and the chief one is that in eastern 
cities where the North Carolina pine moves there 
is less optimism about business than in cities in 
the middle West and West, business lackin 
‘*pep’’ there. Since the armistice, the deman 
for low grade pine has fallen off considerably 
and now many of the North Carolina mills are 
closed down. The members of the association, 
for the most part, do not believe in mill operation 
unless lumber can be sold at a profit, but the 
manufacturers who have inactive mills expressed 
a belief that it would not be long until these 
mills could operate again. In speaking of the 
situation, Mr. Hill declared that the demand so 
far would not justify running some of the mills 
now closed down, but he did not think it would 
be long until the mills would be sawing lumber 
again. Mr. Anderson expressed the same belief 
concerning his plant, which has been closed down 
for a year. Some of the manufacturers manu- 
facture cypress and in that wood they are finding 
better business. 


‘*T believe there is scarcely a city or town in’ 
Michigan that is not in need of more houses,’’ 
said Charles A. Bigelow, of Bay City, Mich., in 
speaking of the outlook for lumber, ‘‘and in every 
one of the towns and cities new homes are being 
built or will be under construction soon.’’ Mr, 
Bigelow, who is one of the leading members of 
the Michigan Hardwood association, is very op* 
timistic about the future. He declared that the 
General Motors Corporation would soon start to 
expend $4,000,000 for housing employees of its 
big automobile plant at Flint, Mich., and that the 
concern would not go anead with a housing pro- 
gram like that unless it had confidence in the 
business future. Speaking of the hardwood trade, 
es described it as very fair and bound to be much 

etter. 





AMONG THE SECRETARIES 


Forty-seven guests were present at the dinner 
of the national, regional and State associations 
of lumber distributers and secretaries of the as- 
sociations of lumber manufacturers which was 
tendered by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association Monday evening in the Florentine 
Room. James R. Moorehead of Kansas City, Mo., 
of the Southwestern association, acted as toast- 
master and informal talks were given by J. E. 
Rhodes of the Southern Pine, Robert B. Allen, of 
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the West Coast, Adolph Pfund, of the Northwest- 
ern, Charles A. Bowen, of the National retailers, 
Fred H. Lamar, of the Western retailers of Can- 
ada, Miss B. A. Lammlin, of the Connecticut, J. C. 
Dionne, of the Texas association, W. A. Finnegan, 
of the Eastern Forest Products Association, and 
J. C. Nellis, of the National Emergency Bureau 
of the Wooden Box Industry. It was the first 
time that secretaries of so many organizations 
have dined about the same banquet board, and 
the hope was expressed that the dinner was the 
beginning of a series of such meetings that may 
take place from year to year. 


Horace F. Taylor, of Buffalo, president of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
in speaking of business in Buffalo said that trade 
generally was good, tho without the same vim 
it had during the war. Tho Buffalo had many 
industries busy on war contracts, the industries 
were old established ones which are now resuming 
the manufacture of commodities of prewar times 
and consequently the city is not suffering like 
some that had so many purely war plants. ‘‘TI 
think it foolish of any one cortemplating building 
of any kind to entertain an idea that lumber 
prices are going down,’’ said Mr. Taylor. ‘‘ They 
had better proceed, because prices are not going 
downward, in my opinion.’’ 


Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, rode all the 
way from the South in a Pullman named ‘‘ Lumber- 
ton,’’ so he thought that it was a good omen. When 
he got here he found that it was a good omen so 
far as cypress is concerned as the manufacturers 
of that product were feeling just about as chesty 
over the present lumber situation as manufactur- 
ers from any other part of the country. Some one 
remarked when he heard Secretary Watson tell 
about Lumberton that it would be nice if a Pull- 
man could be named ‘‘Cypress,’’ and he said he 
would go right over to see the Pullman company 
about it. ‘‘And I will get them to put ‘‘The Wood 
Eternal’’ right, below the name,’’ said George. 
Yes, ‘‘Let George Do It,’’ has a little different 
twist in meaning than generally assumed when 
that saying is used. 





Secretary E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
was one of the homesick chaps at the meeting be- 
cause so little of his time recently has been spent 
in the West. Secretary Allen has been in Wash- 
ington most of the time in recent months and has 
not been in Portland since February. He has been 
doing his bit for the lumber industry in many im- 
portant ways and now deserves a good rest, so he 
can not be blamed for having a homesick feeling 
for the old west Coast. 


C. Stowell Smith, of San Francisco, Calif., secre 
tary of the California White & Sugar Pine Associa- 
tion, spoke hopefully of the future as viewed by fhe 
California manufacturers, saying that most manu- 
facturers expected a revival of building thruout 
the country to produce an enormous demand with 
millwork concerns for shop lumber. His associa- 
tion now has thirty-two members, a gain of two 
new members recently, and now represents 98 
percent of the cut of California white and sugar 
pine. 








Seeretary George Wilson-Jones, of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
was host on Sunday evening to several of the 
association secretaries who arrived on the scene 
early. Twenty guests were present and the party 
was staged in the Marigold Room at the Edel- 
weiss Gardens. 


Secretary J. C. Knox, of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, had a greater 
longing this time to get back to Cadillae than 
ever, as his son, Stewart, who arrived in the East 
from overseas a few days ago, is expected home 
any moment. It was likely that he would be mus- 
tered out at Camp Custer late this week, said 
Mr. Knox, and the trail from Camp Custer at Bat- 
tle Creek would then be but a short trip to Cadil- 
lac for him, tho as the crow flies it is some dis- 
tance. Stewart Knox has been overseas as a mem- 
ber of 330th Regiment, Field Artillery, of the 85th 
Division. 

Miss B. A. Lammlin, of New Haven, Conn., see- 
retary of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut, and who is the only woman secretary 
of a lumber association in the United Staes, was 
among those present at the Lumber Congress. 
Speaking of affairs in territory covered in her 
own association, Miss Lammlin said that many of 
the cities in Connecticut had not had the business 
that prevailed during the war and consequently 
lumber dealers there are. not in as optimistic ay 
mood as in some of the States in the middle West. 


‘As for ‘herself, she said that she was hopeful of 


much improved conditions and tho not as much 


new building may be done in Connecticut as in 
some other parts of the country, she believed busi- 
ness will develop very satisfactorily for the 
dealers. 


Secretary R. T. Mundell, of Denver, Colo., of 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, told of the very favorable business situation 
thruout Colorado, Wyoming and parts of New 
Mexico which are covered by the association. 
Never were these States more prosperous, the 
general farming and cattle growing business be- 
ing satisfactory to a high degree, while mining 
had been very good in recent months. Conse- 
quently the business of the retail lumber dealers 
out there had been gcod and the prospects were 
even better. Mr. and Mrs. Mundell are among 
the parents who suffered greatest in the war, be- 
cause their son, Paul J. Mundell, gave up his life 
in France. It was only recently that they re- 
ceived the sad news. The young man, who was a 
sergeant in the 9th Battalion of the 20th Engi- 
neers (Forest), died at Base Hospital No. 101 in 
France on Feb. 20, the cause being pneumonia. 
The deceased young man, before his enlistment, 
was manager of the Forest Lumber Co., at Well- 
ington, Colo. Another son, Earl, is engaged in the 
mining business at Ray, Ariz. 





Did you ever watch ‘‘Jim’’ Moorehead? Well, if 
a Pinkerton was put on his trail with the task in 
hand simply to catch him when he wasn’t think- 
ing, he would be foreed to report back to head- 
quarters that he couldn’t get anything on his vic- 
tim. Mr. Moorehead, who, as almost every lum- 
berman knows, is secretary of the Southwestern as- 
sociation, always has with him an idea and most 
times more than one idea that ig helpful to retail- 
ers. This time, Moorehead was enthusiastic about 
the home loan bank, in behalf of which a bill will 
be introduced at the next session of Congress. The 
bill provides that the Government shall establish a 
bank something like the Federal reserve bank where 
building and loan associations could take their first 
mortgages and be provided with funds. Simply a 
way of providing more citizens with homes, just 
as the farm loan bank helps more sons of the soil 
to buy farms. However, the home loan bank idea, 
which was originated by Mr. Moorehead in an ad- 
dress last July at Newark, N. J., needs attention 
to keep it alive, but no one ever heard of Mr. 
Moorehead’s ever letting a good idea die. 


Secretary A. W. Cooper of Portland, Ore., of the 
Western Pine association, could not boast of as 
large a delegation at the Lumber Congress as some 
of the other executives, but he and the other mem- 
bers that came, T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird 
Lumber Co., Sand Point, Idaho, and C. A. Barton, 
of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., of Boise, Idaho, 
had a good word about improved conditions with 
western pine. The demand is picking up and prices 
are well stabilized, and the future is expected to 
produce a fine volume of business, they said. 





In the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association 
group were noticed President J. E. Graves of Hos- 
ford, Fla., EK. C. Harrell, secretary and manager, 
George W. Ward and W. E. Gardner, of Jackson- 
ville. What President Graves said went for every- 
body and his remarks were about as enthusiastic 
as any heard around the Congress. The lumber 
situation is good now, he said, is getting better 
every minute and a glorious future is coming. 
Nothing can stop coming prosperity in the lumber 
business, said President Graves, and he _ believes 
that the prosperity will be general and affect all 
producing territories. 


Paul 8. Collier, seeretary of the New York re- 
tailers’ organization, is one secretary official who 
believes that the time will come when the dealer 
will no longer take back over-stocks at face value. 
Now it is the general custom that when a construe- 
tion job is completed and a lot of material that 
has been kicked about in various kind of ways is 
left over, the dealer takes it back at face value, 
and tries to smile while doing it. A short time ago 
about thirty members of the Adirondack group of 
his association met and decided to take steps to 
stop that leakage. Now they purpose that when 
the buyer asks that the stock be taken back set- 
tlement shall be made on a basis of 90 percent of 
the price paid for the lumber. Some day, when the 
millennium comes, it may pay to be in the retail 
lumber business. 





K. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, Mo., Secretary of 
Hoo-Hoo, Theodore Sparks, vice president, and 
Fred H. Lamar, secretary-manager of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Canada, gave 
a feast to three ‘‘Canuck’’ soldiers who arrived 
in Chicago from overseas after fighting the Huns 
for several months. Secretary Tennant is a 
‘*Canuck,’’ as every Hoo-Hoo knows, as are the 
others, and when the trio saw the trio of soldiers 
strolling on Michigan Avenue nothing would do 
hut the soldiers must be their. guests at a little 


party. ‘‘Some chuck,’’ said the soldiers after the 
party was over, and they vowed it was the best they 
had had since leaving Canada to fight the Hun 
months ago. 





Who kidnaped Charley Ross? Who struck Billy 
Patterson? Nobody ever knew, they say, so now who 
was it that had L. R. Putman, advertising manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, appointed a $1 
a year Government man to promote home building 
in six southern States? Well, nobody knows, but 
if the police were asked to dragnet Chicago for 
the culprit they might take to headquarters Robert 
Allen, of the West Coast association, O. T. Swan, 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood, J. C, 
Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood, and a few others 
who represent competing woods. Mr. Putman while 
on his new job can’t talk southern pine any longer, 
but simply talks ‘‘homes,’’ ‘‘ build now’’ and that 
sort of lingo, they say. So having him muzzled, if 
there is such a thing as muzzling that well known 
advertising expert, is worth a few dollars and cents 
to the other fellows. Now who was it that hit 
Billy Patterson? Nobody knows? 


John M. Pritchard, of Memphis, secretary-man- 
ager of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, reached town chock full of optimism 
as to better conditions with southern hardwoods. 
Manufacturers report to the offices at Memphis, 
Secretary Pritchard said, that the demand for all 
kinds of hardwoods had improved greatly in the 
last two weeks or so, and was getting better daily. 
Hence his smile. 


Conditions are improving rapidly with Arkansas 
soft pine was the news brought to the Lumber 
Congress by O. O. Axley, of the Southern Lumber 
Co., Warren; W. G. Ribennack, of the Stout Lum- 
ber Co., Thornton, and of the Cotton Belt Lumber 
Co., Bearden; and Robert H. Brooks, of Little 
Rock, manager of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. 
“‘We are getting a $32 average now,’’ said Mr. 
Axley. ‘‘I expect a $35 price by July and $40 
lumber by fall. Business is getting better every 
day and it looks as if the climb is on. You do not 
hear much complaint down our way except that 
labor conditions are still bad and wet weather has 
been interfering seriously with production. We are 
surely optimists.’’ 


WITH THE RETAILERS 


‘¢Where’s Toledo?’’ Why, Toledo is in Ohio and 
it is a coming city and if any one does not believe 
that he could have a little argument with William 
Ryan, K. P. Aschbacher, C. C. F. Seiving or 
H. G. Jenison, all Mud Hens and proud of it. 
Some one inquired why it was that every time the 
Toledo dealers invade Chicago they _ bring 
Warren J. Duffey, attorney, with them, and some 
one cruelly replied was that he was a handy man at 
the act of getting men out of jail. Toledo is go- 
ing to blossom into one of the fairest cities of the 
middle West, say the Mud Hen dealers, and Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati must look to their laurels if 
they desire to hold sway as the ‘‘biggest’’ in the 
Buckeye State. There are some other cities in Ohio 
besides Toledo, some of the dealers assert, among 
them and their representatives being W. C. Slagle, 
of Lima, Charles L. Wood, of Warren, R. B. 
White, of Newark, the last named a son of 
J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., manager of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., William 
J. Ellenberger, Guy Gray and J. V. O’Brien, 
of Cleveland, J. C. Marshall, of Columbia, F. 
Vickers, of Perryville, and F. M. Torrence, of 
Xenia, secretary of the Ohio association. As to 
business, why business is always good in Ohio, they 
declared, and when it is good in other States it 
is always better in the Buckeye State. Ohio is 
anything but an ‘‘in and outer,’* but always steady 
instead and always in the lead. 





‘«This certainly looks like home,’’ said Mrs. 
B. J. Boorman, whose husband is a leading retailer 
of Great Falls, Mont., and vice president of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Her 
remark was inspired by the discovery of an attract- 
ive street car card, printed in colors, adjuring all 
beholders to own their homes, which formed part 
of one of the exhibits in the Elizabethan room. 
The particular ‘‘homelike’’ feature that caught 
her eye was the name ‘‘ Boorman Lumber Co.’’ at 
the bottom of the card, for it was a sample of the 
street car card gotten up by Mr. Boorman for use 
in the cars of his home city as part of his adver- 
tising campaign. 


Some one asked George A. Jewett, of the Jewett 
Lumber Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, why he kept 
scanning the Des Moines newspapers, and he 
replied he was anxious to know how that carpen- 
ters’ strike was progressing. Not that Mr. Jewett 
was interested so much in its progress as in its 
bereavement, but when he left home things looked 
serious. ‘‘How are people in Des Moines going 
to ‘Build Now’ if carpenters strike now?’’ he 
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said. ‘‘And they are striking, there is no doubt 
about that.’’ It appears that the carpenters at 
Des Moines, who have been receiving 75 cents 
an hour for their work, heard some one say that some 
one else had declared that a lot of new houses would 
be built there this spring, so not desiring work 
apparently, they decided to strike. They asked 
85 cents an hour. The builders, who had the sup- 
port of the lumber dealers in the strike, offered 
to compromise on 80 cents an hour, and at the 
last reports, as gleaned ‘‘every hour’’ by Mr. 
Jewett from the Des Moines newspapers, they were 
still ‘‘striking.’’ 

Among the lumbermen in uniform noted among 
the convention visitors was Lieut. Max Critchfield, 
who with his brother Don is interested in the Home 
Lumber Co., Lincoln, Neb. Lieut. Critchfield was 
discharged only about a week ago, after a year and 
a half of service, during part of which time he 
was stationed at Camp Lee, Virginia, and is glad 
to get back into the ‘‘lumber game.’’ 


Lexington, Ky., was represented at the Lum- 
ber Congress by three dealers, L. M. Moore, I. N. 
Combs, and George Hon, and each told a story of 
prosperity down in the Blue Grass country where 
farmers are doing well, especially the tobacco 
growers. A big tobacco season means a good re- 
tail lumber business and as tobacco growers have 
had two or three good seasons and their crop is 
being sold at good prices, it can easily be seen 
that a retail lumber dealer from Lexington is any- 
thing but a grouch. 





St. Louis retailers were represented at the Lum- 
ber Congress by Joseph O’Neill, J. A. Reheis, 
Henry Boeckler, and D. M. Wylie, who tho not re- 
fating enthusiastic stories about conditions and 
prospects for their city, were very confident about 
the future. The dealers there in codperation with 
other interests are putting on a ‘‘ Build Now’’ cam- 
paign which promises fine results. Several new in- 
dustries are in sight and one new plant is going to 
be erected by the General Motors Co., to be known 
as the Buick plant, to cost $4,000,000. 





A trio of live-wire retail lumber dealers who came 
out of the West to tell the central and eastern 
States boys how to grow dollars where dollars never 
grew before, were Robert Anderson, of Anderson 
& Sons, Logan, Utah, of ‘‘Lumber Store’’ fame. 
B. J. Boorman, of the Boorman Lumber Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., and A. O. Hewett of Terry, Mont. 
The visitors hail from a part of the country where 
they do things on a big scale and where they never 
overlook an opportunity to do things in a big way. 
The western prairies, where once roamed the buf- 
falo and later the steer over areas of thousands of 
acres, are now undergoing rapid changes toward 
strictly agricultural communities. New farms mean 
new homes and new barns and new other structures 
and dealers like those mentioned are playing a big 
part in the upbuilding of the western country. 
One of Mr. Anderson’s advertising stunts—he never 
overlooks an opportunity—was to send a safety 
razor to every soldier and sailor in the war that 
hailed from the part of Utah which he considers 
his territory. He also wrote each lad a nice letter. 
The boys are coming home now, getting married 
and building homes and of course they are going 
to Mr. Anderson’s competitors to buy their lum- 
ber. They are not! 


Members of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers who attended the special meeting of that as- 
sociation on Monday and the Lumber Congress 
sessions later—and members were there from Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Toledo, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, New Orleans, Philadelphia, In- 
dianapolis and some of the smaller cities—told of 
rapidly improving building conditions back home. 
They were a unit in that building is now reviving 
and that they expected it would not be long until 
the revival would be of such proportions that they 
would have to stay awake nights to take care of 
the lumber demand. The ‘‘hey-day’’ is coming, 
they said. 





AMONG THE EXHIBITORS 


The Elizabethan Room of the Congress Hotel, 
which on many occasions has been devoted to ex- 
hibit purposes during various association meetings, 
never looked more attractive than this week when 
something about the lumber industry was shown in 
all its various activities. 


Practically every activity of the Southern Pine 
Association was told about, the exhibit being one 
of the most comprehensive that association ever 
arranged except for its own meetings at New 
Orleans, La. The exhibit was put in place at the 
direction of L. R. Putman, advertising director of 
the association, and included everything from pic- 
tures of southern pine forests to every explana- 
tion of every use to which southern pine is put. 
What the association is dotmg thru its ‘‘ Build a 


Home First’’ campaign, advertising helps to retail 
dealers, industrial housing, technical publications, 
traffic and shipping matters was explained by 
pictures or literature. Miniature water tanks, 
bridges and lattice work were also a part of the 
exhibit. 


The exhibit of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was in charge of Chester A. Hogue, tech- 
nical expert of the association, who recently was 
placed in charge of the New York office. There 
were several fine pictures of west Coast forests, 
one giving the visitor an idea of a typical stand of 
fir, and another what a west Coast logging opera- 
tion looks like. Photographs of a cross section of 
a fir log, of a typical cut of the log and of the 
different grades in the log were presented. There 
were several samples of west Coast timbers as well 
as fir flooring, both edge and flat, ceiling, drop 
siding, shiplap, and clear cedar, and there were also 
exhibits of how west Coast products take a stain. 
‘*Rite-Grade’’ shingles were part of the exhibit, 
showing the advantages of that kind of roof cov- 
ering. 


Chief Inspector W. H. McDonald, of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood association, was in 
charge of that exhibit. ‘‘ Beautiful Birch’’ and 
‘“Old Faithful’’ hemlock were exhibited in various 
attractive ways, showing to advantage the purposes 
for which they are used. The exhibit had some very 
beautiful panels of stained birch. There was 
plenty of literature that told in story form all 
about northern woods. 


The California Redwood Association had an at- 
tractive exhibit which included pictures of red- 
wood forests and samples of redwood that have 
been in use many years, while the different uses 
to which redwood is put were explained in several 
booklets. How redwood is stained to advantage 
was also set forth, while redwood for interior trim 
of homes was exhibited by means of samples. 


The work of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association for the industry, without boosting 
any particular wood, was exhibited in a very at- 
tractive way. The exhibit consisted mostly of dif- 
ferent publications of the organization treating of 
the uses of wood in many forms. There were sev- 
eral photographs of fire tests of roof coverings, 
showing how the wooden shingle has its advantages 
over substitute coverings. Some of the literature 
shown included booklets on ‘‘Own Your Home,’’ 
‘‘Parm Buildings,’’ ‘‘How to Build Fire Safe 
with Wood.’’ ‘‘Garages,’’ ‘‘ Housing Farm Help,’’ 
‘‘Timber Highways,’’ ‘‘ Heavy Lumber Mill Con- 
struction,’’ ‘‘Timber for Structural Purposes,’’ 
‘*Why and How Wooden Shingles Should Be 
Used’? ete. 

At the exhibit booth of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN some of the finest examples of forest photog- 
raphy were shown, including Sitka spruce, longleaf 
southern pine, Douglas fir, sugar pine, western 
soft pine, southern white oak and North Carolina 
pine. The visitor for a moment was given an im- 
pression that he was in an impenetrable forest 
thru the arrangement of the photographs. ‘‘ House 
and Building Plans’’ and the many other book 
publications of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were 
shown, and the various activities of the world’s 
greatest lumber journal were typified in other 
ways. 


Thruout the Lumber Congress the Elizabethan 
room was a mecea for the visitors and none who 
visited there went away disappointed. What the 
lumber industry is and what it is doing was ex- 
plained in exhibit form in a way that could not be 
otherwise shown. 





A NATIONAL LUMBER AND FOREST POLICY 
(Continued from Page 55) 


the policy of deeding away the public timber lands was 
at last found to be an unsafe one for the nation it was 
changed and the bulk of the remaining public timber 
lands were withdrawn from private appropriation and 
segregated as national forests. In this way about 
155,000,000 acres, nearly all in the western mountains, 
were reserved. For these public timber lands the pub- 
lic is doing what should also be done for the timber 
lands that passed to private owners. The public 
forests are being protected from fire, the timber is 
used as it is called for by economic conditions, and 
the cutting is conducted by such methods as leave 
the land in favorable condition for the next crop 
of timber. 

There are definite policies of handling our nation- 
al forests and their resources. There is, however, no 
public or national policy that takes into consideration 
all the forests of the country and correlates their prob- 
lems and development. This is true also of the regions 
in which the public forests are located. The manner 
in which the public timber is handled may vitally af- 
fect the lumber industry. The problems of the lumber 
industry may affect the interests of the Government in 
the administration of its own forests. There remains 
yet to determine what shall become of the cut-over 
non-agricultural lands—to what extent these shall be 


taken over by the public, especially those on critica} 
watersheds and on steep slopes, There are various 
other questions relating to public forests, their exten- 
sion and use that require to: be considered in con- 
nection with any program that looks to the whole for- 
est situation of the country. 


A Broad Program Needed 


The problems which I have set forth touch many 
interests, both public and private. Their solution in- 
volves Federal and State legislation ; and also involves 
cojperation between public agencies and the lumber 
industry. The different problems are closely inter- 
related one with another. Moreover, action in one 
section of the country concerns the interests of other 
regions. These’ circumstances make it clear that for 
a final solution there must be a far reaching program 
that will enable the Federal Government, the States, 
communities and the industrial forces to unite in a 
common effort. 

The objectives sought by the public in a broad pro 
gram affecting the lumber and forest interests are 
essentially the same as those needed for the permanent 
well being of the lumber industry: Continuance of 
forest supplies well distributed thruout the country, 
industrial stability and strength, stable conditions of 
employment of labor, and productive use of land. 
These are purposes of importance alike to the publie 
and to the industry. os 

Such a program should be comprehensive enough 
actually to accomplish the objectives sought by the 
public and essential to the permanent well being of 
the industry. Many efforts have been made to find 
a solution for some industrial features or some publie 
features of the forest and lumber problems, and have 
failed because they left out of account some outstand- 
ing question that must be solved at the same time, 
. s * 


Remedies Hitherto Proposed Inadequate 


It has been suggested that the problem of periodfe 
over-production could be met by modifying the Sher- 
man Act in a way to permit agreements to curtai? 
production when justified by industrial conditions, 
You will recall that this was proposed when the 
Clayton Act was under discussion; and in 1916 the 
proposal was put forward very specifically in a referen- 
dum from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. * * * 

You will recall the language of the referendum, 
that “There should be remedial legislation to permit 
codperative agreements under Federal supervision in 
those industries which involve primary natural re- 
sources, on condition that the agreements in fact tend 
to conserve the resources, to lessen accidents, and to 
promote the public interest.’”” The report of the cham- 
ber recites specifically that the question of handling 
the forests—that is, forest protection and forest pro- 
duction—is not a part of the plan. This means that 
the only conservation so far as lumber is concerned 
would be the saving of a measure of waste made pos- 
sible thru more stable and advantageous trade con- 
ditions. The vital object of the public to secure a 
continuance of the forests is wholly left out of ac- 
count, 

A second serious defect is that it would not, in my 
opinion, be really effective in bringing about a condi- 
tion of permanent stability. The forces that tend to 
throw an excess of lumber on the market are tao 
strong. Lumbermen often say themselves that a lum- 
ber trust could not really exist because sooner or 
later some one would be unable to stand the pressure 
and the usual break of market would occur. This Is 
doubtless true, and applies also to such an arrange- 
ment as that contemplated in the proposed change of 
the Sherman Act. 

In short, the proposal does not reach the real source 
of the difficulty and would not be of permanent bene- 
fit to the industry, aside from its failure to safe- 
guard various general public interests. 

A second suggestion that has been made is that 
the public cojperate in the conservative financing of 
timber holdings thru long term loans at low rates of 
interest. Some have suggested a system of forest 
loans backed by the public credit, similar to the loans 
made to farmers under the Farm Loan Act. The 
theory is that the financial strengthening of the stump- 
age holdings would act automatically to cause curtall- 
ment when the market is overloaded and prices are 
likely to fall. This proposal points directly to the 
greatest weakness of the industrial situation, but, 
like the previous plan, it is a halfway measure. It 
does not make any provision for the permanence of 
the forest. 

Still again, tax reform has been urged for a dee- 
ade or more. On the ground that the present system 
tends to force premature cutting, it is proposed that 
there should be an annual land tax and a tax on the 
product when it is cut. The present tax system with- 
out question operates to discourage the holding of 
land for growing timber. But there are other forces 
much strenger that are causing premature cutting and 
that are preventing the owners from caring for the 
cut-over lands, Taken alone, tax reforms will not 
achieve either result. 

I can further illustrate the failure of halfway 
measures by reference to various proposals which 
have also been made regarding the protection and 
reproduction of the forest. Most of these concern 
fire protection and largely leave out of account the 
question of forest replacement. Specific proposals, 
however, have been made to place legal restrictions 
on methods of operation in the woods. In a number 
of States such proposals have been widely discussed, 
bills have been offered in the legislatures, and there 
is behind them a very considerable body of public sen- 
timent. 

These have made little headway because for the 
most part they have not provided for meeting certain 
economic difficulties. Here again the industrial prob- 
lems must be considered along with the proposals to 
secure forest renewal and growth. 

In approaching the question of a national lumber 
and forest program, involving perhaps some radical 
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departures from the present principles of relations 
between the public and industry, we shall find, I be- 
lieve, that the most important and fundamental ques- 
tions relate to the speculative character of forest 
ownership. This means cutting as fast as possible 
and without reference to how the land is left after 
lumbering. What is needed is some strengthening in- 
fluence that would make possible the husbanding of 
the resource and its conservative use, as the public 
would use it if it had retained control over it, and 
at the same time provide for the continued productive- 
ness of the land. * * 


What an Adequate Program Should Include 

No single measure or action will meet all features 
of our lumber and forest problem. Each region will 
have a group of problems. Each region will require 
special consideration because of the peculiar local 
conditions. The required measures for the different 
regions, correlated for the whole nation, is the thing 
to be sought in the making of a national program. 
I can at this juncture only indicate what I believe 
should be the general objectives and the spirit of 
approach, and point a way to secure some definite 
action. * * 

I am ready to advocate a policy more far reaching 
{n all respects than has generally been offered. I 
would afford whatever public assistance is needed to 
make possible the conservative handling of our for- 
ests, and I would then make fire protection, con- 
servative production of lumber, and right methods of 
removal a matter of requirement, with such public 
direction and control as are necessary to realize the 
aims desired by the public. 

Just what this action should be may vary in differ- 
ent regions. It may be a combination of several 
methods of public cojperation. It is possible that the 
principle of conservative financing with public co- 
operation may be applicable under some conditions. 
. a * 


The adjustment of international relations, the re- 
form of taxes, or other public measures taken to aid 
industry, should be considered in connection with the 
question of constructive handling of the timberlands, 
Already a number of lumbermen of the Northeast 
have stated to me that they would support a program 
that would make good forest practice a requirement, 
provided the public coéjperated in removing the real 
obstacles now existing, and also provided that the 
requirements which might be imposed were made 
applicable thruout the region without discrimination. 

It is possible that where public and private lands 
are intermingled and economically interrelated, as in 
the West, a still more far reaching principle may be 
desirable—one that would cotrdinate all forest lands 
within economic groups so that they can be developed 
in a way best to meet the needs of the country and 


the communities. * * ® Under such a plan there 
would be public control of such features as concern 
the public welfare, and the industry would handle its 
part under conditions that would permit full play of 
individual initiative and enterprise. * * * 

In all regions there is needed a broad policy of 
forest development, a policy which makes for per- 
manent mills and all that means to the employment 
question, which places timber on the market only as 
it is needed, which protects the present resources—a 
dificult matter now even under the most earnest 
efforts to cojperate—and which classifies the lands, 
encourages agriculture, puts to its best use every acre, 
and secures tree growth on non-agricultural lands. 

* 


Is not such an outlook worth while for the public? 
And is it not likely that the country would support 
such a plan if it could assure itself that the public 
benefits would be secured? Certainly it could afford 
to give its financial credit and authority, provided its 
interests are safeguarded by adequate control placed 
in public hands, * * *# 

One of the important problems is that of extending 
the public forests. There are many areas in our 
mountains which are so important from the stand- 
point of protection of the slopes and of water re- 
sources that they should be owned by the public. 
Private owners can not handle them properly, even 
under the most favorable conditions. * * ® 

In view of the situation regarding cut-over non- 
agricultural lands and the steps that must be taken 
to restore them, I am in favor of a greatly enlarged 
program of acquisition on the part of the Federal 
Government and the States. * * * These publicly 
owned forests should be well distributed thru all the 
forest regions. As these areas are acquired they 
should be organized as municipal, State, or national 
forests. 


Early Action Urgent 


We may discuss these questions in meetings and 
conferences and accomplish little. We have the prob- 
lems to solve and we can not continue to ignore them. 
I regard the industrial problems as very urgent, As 
I have indicated, there is an insistent pressure to 
have the public take some action to aid the situation. 
Some action is inevitable in regard to the question of 
better forest protection, of forest renewal and growth 
after logging. Public demand for action is increas- 
ingly insistent. Now is the time, therefore, to bring 
about action in accordance with broad constructive 
plans, rather than by piecemeal legislation by different 
States, uncorrelated with each other and with action 
of the Federal Government. 

I have taken it upon myself to ask for coijperation 
in laying the ground work for national policy. I have 
already initiated a series of conferences with forest 


agencies of the States and with representatives of 
interested institutions and organizations. I hope that 
the lumbermen will concur in the need of such a move- 
ment as I am proposing and will join in the under- 
taking to work out a constructive program. Specifi- 
cally, I hope that there may be some official delega- 
tion of authority to representatives of the different 
branches of the industry to work with the Forest 
Servce and other agencies in preparing a basis for 
the solution of our forest and lumber problems. 





NEW HOUSE ORGAN MAKES ITS BOW 

No. 1, volume 1, of the Dutton-Wall News, is- 
sued by the Dutton-Wall Lumber Co., Winnipeg, 
Canada, has reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
This is a cheerful-looking little sheet, with first 
page printed in two colors, containing interesting 
editorial matter and miscellany. It doubtless will 
prove an excellent means of keeping the company 
in touch with its present and prospective customers. 

Another well edited house organ is the Knot 
Hole, published by the Dower Lumber Co., Wadena, 
Minn., the April issue of which has just been re- 
ceived. This is in the form of an 8-page and cover 
booklet, the pages measuring 4 by 9% inches. An 
advantage of this form is that it is convenient to 
slip into the pocket for reading at leisure. 


TO SUCCED EMERGENCY FLEET CHIEF 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—Commander J. L. 
Ackerson, naval construction corps, who has long 
been one of its vice presidents, is the new director 
of construction of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. Constructor Ackerson will sueceed Charles 
Piez when the latter severs his connection with the 
work May 1. 

Homer L. Ferguson, president of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Co., who is recognized as one 
of the world’s foremost shipbuilders, recently went 
on record as saying that in his opinion Commander 
Akerson is one of the ablest ship builders in 
America. 


RETAILERS’ NATIONAL OFFICE CLOSED 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—The National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association is closing its 
Washington office. Secretary Charles A. Bowen 
will make his headquarters in Detroit from now on. 














WHAT THE 7TH BATTALION ACCOMPLISHED 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has just received a 
most interesting letter from Henry A. Maas, major, 
Engineers Headquarters, 7th Battalion, 20th Engi- 
neers, Vendome, France. Maj. Maas, as well as 
the men under him, it is easy to see, is very 
eager to return home. Of course, like the eapable 
men they are they can ouild roads and build them 
successfully in France, but they unquestionably 
feel in their hearts that their place is here in the 
United States helping to build homes. They are 
coming back to the lumber business and, as Maj. 
Maas warns, there had better be about 700 vacan- 
cies in the lumber business as soon as they get 
here. The letter of Maj. Maas follows: 


Headquarters 7th Battalion, 20th Engineers, 
Vendome (Loir et Cher), March 11, 1919. 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 


Dear Sir: We of the 7th Battalion, 20th Engineers, 
have completed our first year in France and like all the 
rest of the regiment we are anxiously awaiting our turn 
to go home. From the time of our arrival in France 
we were assigned to the French Army and up until Feb. 
1 of this year we were cutting ties and lumber for mili- 
tary purposes. 

The conditions in the Chateauroux district were such 
that we could not use any of the large mills, as the 
French wanted ties, and ties only. We 
had six of the 5-foot capacity bolter mills 
—two located at Mont (Loir et Cher), oC 
operated by the 20th Company; two Bs 
at Chateauroux (Indre), operated by : 
the 19th Company, and two at Ardentes 
(Indre) with the 21st Company. Y 

In eight months these mills produced i 
16,982,493 board feet of ties and lumber. Fe 
In addition the woods crews produced 
114,724 pieces of miscellaneous round ¥ 

roducts and 64,186 steres of fuelwood. ; 

he total hours of work in the mills was 





The high water mark for the district, 
if not the American Expeditionary Force, 
was set on Jan. 30 by the 19th Company 
when they cut from 1,793 logs, on one 


5-foot bolter mill running 10% hours, 
64,157 feet B. M., consisting of: 

Feet 

SEE 6555548 sn0 65400 ie% .. 63,741 

DE) 65 Kao 0 sds Os seed hares Co 416 

WEA Sicca ees exe woe veasewe 64,157 


Our timber was all taken from French 
national and communal forests under the 
direct supervision of French foresters. 
Logs were taken out by French methods, 
which were at first very irksome to the 
woodsmen who had been accustomed to 
the practice of wasteful American 
methods. But it was not long be- 


OFFICERS OF THE 


fore they began to get the viewpoint of the Frenchman 
and since that time they have always been ready to co- 
operate with him in these apparently wastefully slow 
but nevertheless necessary methods. Logs were hauled 
to the mills with teams and wagons and with motor 
trucks and motor tractors with trailers, the distances 
varying from six to eighteen miles. 

When we first landed the smooth, hard roads were a 
wonder to us but the heavy and ever-increasing Ameri- 
can traffic has put them in awful shape. It is our job 
now to get them back into condition. It is a far cry 
from sawmilling to road building, but so far we have 
been “getting away with it” and are not afraid to 
tackle anything that may be put up to us. 

I am enclosing copies of letters from Lieut. Col. 
Greeley and from Gen. Chevalier of the French forest 
service, which are our laurel wreaths. 

We are giving fair warning that there had better be 
about 700 vacancies in the lumber business when we 
wet back for we are all stronger than ever for that 
game, 

Thanking you for the space devoted to lumbermen 
overseas, I um Yours very sincerely, 

Henry A. MAAS. 


The letter from Lieut, Col. Greeley follows: 


AMERICAN EXPRnIirionany Forces, HEADQUARTERS 
SERVICES OF SUPPLY 


Office of the Chief Engineer 
DIVISION OF CONSTRUCTION AND FORESTRY 
December 5, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. W. I'. Greeley, Enginers, 


From: 


To: District Commander, Engineers (Forest), Cha- 
teauroux (Indre). 
Subject: Letter of commendation from Gen. Chevalier. 

1. I take great pleasure in transmitting the original 
of a letter from Gen. Chevalier addressed to yourself 
and expressing the thanks of the French Government 
for the services rendered to it by the troops under your 
command. Copies of this letter, translated in English, 
should be transmitted to each of your company com- 
manders with instructions to have the same read to 
their troops. 

y In behalf of the division of construction and 
forestry I wish to add our own sincere appreciation of 
the splendid service rendered by the 7th Battalion. 
Your troops have had just as definite a part in winning 
the war as those of any other battalion in the American 
Expeditionary Force. Working for the French rather 
than for the American Army makes no difference, for 
the French have needed our help in the production of 
necessary forest materials just as they have needed 
our help in the trenches. The work of your battalion 
in fact is a good example of the unity of allied forces 
and efforts under a single command, which has won the 


war. 
By direction of Brig. Gen. Jadwin: 
W. B. GREELEY, 
Lieut. Col., Engineers. 
The letter from Gen, Chevalier directed to Maj. 
Maas, then Capt. Maas, is as follows: 
Paris, Nov. 24, 1918. 
Le General de Division Chevalier, 
Inspector General of Forestry. 








7TH BATTALION, 20TH ENGINEERS, DEC, 1, 1918 


To: eo H. A. Maas, Commanding Of- 
ficer 7th Battalion, 20th Engineers, 
Chateauroux. 

At this time when the war has been 
successfully terminated by the glorious 
victory of the Allies we can foresee the 
end of the forestry operations which this 
war has rendered necessary. 

It is my duty to forward to you a 
written testimony of my great satisfac- 
tion for the significant services which the 
19th, 20th and 21st Companies, 7th Bat- 
talion, 20th Engineers, placed at the dis- 
position of the Forest Service, have 
rendered to the French Army. 

Since March, 1918, when these compa- 
nies commenced working, the 19th Com- 
pany and 21st Company in the forests in 
the District of Chateauroux and the 20th 
Company in the District of Blois, they 
have distinguished themselves by the 
quantity and quality of their work in the 
forests and in the sawmills. 

To Capt. H. A. Maas, who since Maj. 
C, ER. Clark returned to the United States 
commands the 7th Battalion, 20th Engi- 
neers ; to the Commanding Officers of the 
19th and 21st Companies at Chateauroux 
and the 20th Company at Blois; to all the 
officers, non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers; it gives me great pleasure to 
address, in the name of the French Army, 
this written testimonial of appreciation. 

; CHEVALIER. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES BRIEFLY RELATED 


Canadian Retailers Consider Legislation— Increased Interest Shown in Open Competition Plan— Program 
of Coopers’ Annual—Yellow Pine Wholesalers Review Work and Lay Plans 


April 22—Millwork Manufacturers’ General Conference, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

April 23—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago. 

April 24—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa, 

April 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

April 25—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Spring meeting. 

April 25—-North Carolina Pine Association, Rueger’s 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. Monthly meeting. 

April 29-830—May 1—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
S. A., Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 80—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spring meeting. 

May 2—Oregon Forest Fire Association, Imperial Hotel 
Portland, Ore. 

May 5-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 6-8—National Fire Protection Association, Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. 

May 14-15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Gastonia, Cc Quarterly 
meeting. 

May 22—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

May 80-31—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

June 2-4—Lumber Trade Golf Association of Philadel- 
phia, Shawnee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa. 


June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 





RETAILERS TO CONSIDER LEGISLATION 


Toronro, ONt., April 14.—District No. 6 of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
hold a meeting at Georgetown, Ont., on Friday, 
April 18. J. B. Mackenzie, secretary-treasurer of 
the district, operates a yard at Georgetown and 
another at Acton. He has invited the members to 
come to Georgetown for a meeting and has prom- 
ised them the best of entertainment. A good at- 
tendance and an important meeting are expected. 

A number of the amendments to the mechanic’s 
lien aet which were being introduced in the On- 
tario legislature on behalf of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and others, have been 
laid aside, as a result of the legal committee of the 
house deciding to appoint a special committee to 
hear all parties interested and draw up a new act. 
The special committee will hold its meetings be- 
tween the present session and next session and will 
introduce a report upon which the new act will be 
based and introduced as a government measure. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN WINS FAVOR 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 14.—Improvement in the 
condition of the hardwood lumber market has been 
shown during the last fortnight, according to mem- 
bers of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association who attended the open competition plan 
meeting of that organization at the Hotel Gayoso 
April 11. Buyers are beginning to appreciate the 
fact that stocks of southern hardwoods are as 
scarce as represented by this body, and, because of 
this fact, they have begun placing orders by wire 
in order that they might secure their requirements. 
Another reason for the increased placing of orders, 
it developed, is the greater activity in building 
circles as a result of the ‘‘ Build Now’’ campaign 
which is being conducted so vigorously in all parts 
of the United States. 

The consensus, according to F. R. Gadd, man- 
ager of statistics, is that production is now about 
50 percent of normal and that there is little pros- 
pect that there will be any increase under sixty 
days for the reason that there is no suggestion of 
; ges in logging operations before the middle of 

une. 

W. E. DeLaney, a former president of the old 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was pres- 
ent and made a brief talk stating that he had no- 
ticed an improvement in hardwood lumber condi- 
tions tho there had been no large decrease in pro- 
duction in his territory. 

R. M. Carrier, president of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, who attended, 
expressed keen pleasure over the interest being 
displayed in the open competition plan meetings of 
this organization.. He is attending all of these 
meetings, he said, and will attend those at New 
Orleans, April 16, and at Jackson, Miss, April 18. 

_ James E. Stark, chairman of the Memphis ter- 
ritory, presided. The meeting began with a lunch- 
eon and lasted all of the afternoon. About 65 
prominent hardwood manufacturers were present. 
_‘*There is growing interest in the open compe- 
tition plan of the association,’’ said F. R. Gadd. 
‘‘The members are getting a great deal more out 
of these gatherings than ever before for the very 
excellent reason that they are putting more into 
them. There are exchange and interchange of ideas 








that are proving extremely helpful.’’ There will 
be an open competition plan meeting at Little Rock 
during May, according to this authority, for the 
special benefit of Arkansas operators. 





WHAT COOPERS WILL DISCUSS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 16—The program of the 
fourth annual convention of the Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America has just been issued 
by Secretary V. W. Krafft. The convention will 
be held at Hotel Statler, May 5 to 7. The program 
follows: 

Monday, May 5 

12 :00 m.—-Executive committee meeting. 

Election of president. 

Tuesday, May 6 
GENERAL SESSION 

10 :00 a.m.—President’s address ; treasurer’s report ; 
secretary’s report ; membership committee report. _ 

Discussion—"“How Can the Use of Barrels as Con- 
tainers Be Increased” 

“Association Mill Inspection and Licensed Use of 
Association Trade Mark on Manufactured Product.” 


Report of proceedings seventh annual meeting, Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the U.S. of A. 
American Annex, Sixth and Market 

6:30 p.m.—Dinner. Also entertainment provided by 

our St. Louis friends. All invited. 
Wednesday, May 7 

10:00 a.m.—Slack Cooperage Stock Group Meeting, 

F.. Grismore, presiding. 


Election of officers. 

Tight Stave and Heading Group Meeting, Charles 
Hudson presiding. 

Election of officers. 

Butter Tub Group Meeting, N. A. Kennedy presiding. 

2:00 p.m.—Slack Hoop Group Meeting, BE. D. Rhodes 
presiding. 

Coopers’ Group Meeting, W. Palmer Clarkson pre- 
siding. 

Election of officers. 

Meetings Slack and Tight Coopers’ Groups immedi- 
ately follow election of officers. 

The main questions presented at the general meet- 
ing will be discussed at all group meetings; also addi- 
tional matters of interest to each respective group. 





YELLOW PINE WHOLESALERS CONFER 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, April 14.—Nine new mem- 
bers were added to the roster of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association Friday when the execu- 
tive committee met here at the headquarters office 
to review the work of the first quarter of the year 
and consider plans for the months ahead. These 
additions bring the membership of the association 
to forty-two, in addition to which are three appli- 
cations just put in the hands of the membership 
committee for consideration, Executive Secretary 
W. L. Goodnow considers it an evidenee of the in- 
terest of the wholesalers in conditions surrounding 
the lumber industry, as well as their confidence in 
association effort to solve the problems that come 
up every day. The new members follow: Hough- 
ton Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; H. W. Ka- 
nouse Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich.; Wootten Lum- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio; Kirkpatrick Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Charles B. Carothers 
(Ine.), Memphis, Tenn.; Chickasaw Lumber Co., 
Demopolis, Ala.; Sibley Lumber Co., Albany, Ala.; 
Central West Coal & Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Members of the committee in attendance were 
Dwight Hinckley, of Cincinnati, who presided; A. 
P. Conklin and E. H. Greer, both of Indianapolis; 
Ben L. Stephens, Toledo; W. L. Whitacre, Colum- 
bus; and J. R. Thames, Birmingham, Ala. Tom 
Thames and H. A. Waddle were present as visitors. 

President Hinckley, in making a report on his 
trip to Washington to represent the association at 
the hearing which was requested of the United 
States Railroad Administration by the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, on the recon- 
signment in transit issue, stated that a brief had 
been prepared and presented by Joseph E. Davies, 
counsel for the National Bureau of Wholesale Lum- 
ber Distributors, who acted in behalf of the whole- 
salers in endeavoring to combat the effort on the 
part of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to eliminate the reconsigning of lumber in 
transit. Further, that he as well as others were of 
the opinion that nothing further would be done, at 
least in the immediate future; and the matter was 
taken under advisement. However, he said, should 
the matter again be presented, the Railroad Admin- 
istration would take no action until a hearing was 
given to all interested parties. 

Following Mr. Hinckley’s report, it appearing 
from the information at hand that there is no 


likelihood of any further action being taken by the | 


Railroad Administration, the executive committee 
deemed best to await developments; however, that 
the matter should be watched closely, and that the 


association should be prepared to act in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the majority of the mem- 
bers whenever the situation again demands atten- 
tion. 

Unanimous action was taken on a proposal to 
bring about a clearer understanding and a closer 
relation between retailers of yellow pine and the 
association; in fact, to promote full harmony 
among all classes of buyers and distributors of 
this wood. 

Every member of the committee present felt that 
the most important feature of the association’s 
work is to enlarge the membership so as to in- 
crease the strength of the organization, numeric- 
ally and financially, thus making possible a broad- 
ening of the activities of the organization; and it 
was decided to urge on each member the impor- 
tance of securing at least one new member be- 
tween now and June 1, 





NEW VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION 


ABINGDON, VA., April 14.—For the purpose of 
organizing the lumber interests of southwestern 
Virginia representatives of various lumber con- 
cerns met here last week and launched the Virginia 
Lumbermen’s Protective Association. The follow- 
ing were elected officers: 

President—L. A. Amsler, United States Spruce Lum- 
ber Co., Marion, Va. 

Vice President—E. A, Hays, Holston River Lumber 
Co., Kingsport, Tenn. 

Secretary-treasurer—A, S. Klock, Atkins Lumber Co., 
Atkins, Va. 

It has long been realized that the lumbermen of 
southwestern Virginia needed more coéperation in 
order to secure just and equitable laws governing 
their business, amicable relations between employ- 
ers and their employees, and proper rates for xan 
men’s compensation, taxation, transportation and 
fire insurance. All lumber concerns in the State 
will be asked to join the organization and a meet- 
ing will be held very soon to complete details of 
organization, a committee consisting of the officers 
and J. H. Hassinger, of the Hassinger Lumber Co., 
Konnarock, Va., having been appointed for this 
purpose, 


OFFICER TELLS OF THE ‘‘DOUGHBOY’’ 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 15.—The part played by 
Missouri and Kansas troops in the Argonne, one of 
the most terrific battles of the war, was detailed 
to the lumbermen of St. Louis at the regular weekl 
luncheon meeting at Hotel Statler today by Maj. 
William H. Cocke. As adjutant of the 70th in- 
fantry brigade, composed of the 139th and 140th 
infantries, of the 35th division, Maj. Cocke wrote 
the orders for all attacks made by the brigade in 
the Argonne subsequent to the initial attack. 

Maj. Cocke declared that it was the American 
soldiers who won the war, their dash instilling 
courage into the Allies and breaking down the 
morale of the German army. The system of pro- 
longed attacks as inaugurated by the Americans, 
entirely revolutionizing the plan that had been in 
vogue for three and a half years, did the work, he 
said. ‘‘The only complaint the French had against 
the American soldiers,’’ he declared, ‘‘was that 
they were too daring.’’ The speaker declared 
that the American ‘‘doughboy’’ was the best 
fighter in the world. 

Clarence H. Hemphill presided; his aids were 
E. C. Robinson and George W. Funck. ‘The 
speaker was introduced by W. N. Davis and 
Thomas E. Powe said a few words of thanks for 
the interesting talk. R. C, Bramlitt was elected 
chairman for next Tuesday’s meeting. 








DINERS DISCUSS SAFETY MEASURES 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 12.—The Seattle Safety 
Council gave a most. successful dinner at the Hotel 
Washington Annex Saturday evening to superin- 
tendents and foremen. There were about a hun- 
dred at table, representing about forty plants. The 
dinner was one of a series to be given every sixty 
or ninety days, with the object of interesting em- 
ployers and employees alike in the safety-first and 
accident prevention movement. It was distinctively 
a lumbermen’s meeting. 

B. W. Sawyer, president, made a brief but illu- 
minating address in which he reviewed the opera- 
tion of the council during its year of existence. 
He was followed by T. H. Boyd, safety engineer, 
secretary, who gave in detail the work of the coun- 
cil since it was organized. He discussed the more 
important details of sections of House Bills 235, 
236 and 251, enacted by the recent Washington 
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covering the States 
of Montana, North 


Traveling 
Salesmen 371,501" yak. 


sin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, Ark- 
ansas, Oklahoma and Texas will find our 
British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles 


AGood Side Line 
TO SELL ON COMMISSION 


We watch our milling and grades so as to 
keep quality uniform and one time buyers 
become permanent customers. In an- 
swering please give full particulars about 
yourself, line carried and territory. 


The Robert McNair Shingle Co. 


670 Thurlow St., VANCOUVER, B.C. 














+Redwood 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHICAGO New York, 


Exchange, 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 











Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Our Service is Prompt. 
Let us prove it today. 


Rumley-Allison 


Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama 


Northern Sales Office 


Manufacturers and 


Wholesale Dealers 
Lumber Company 


420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 
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Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 
Hull, ("esas") Ala. 


Telegraph via 
Tuscaloosa. 








Palace Hotel 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE 
HE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE 
HO'TEL is the scene of many of San Francisco's 
most prominent social events. 
The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the 
dances in the famous gold ball room every evening are 
always well attended. 














FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Malloch, 
the ‘‘lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 
— LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8. Dearborn St., 
cago. 


legislature, in their effects on the manufacturing 
establishments of members. Secretary Boyd also 
reviewed statistics appearing in the last annual 
report of the State industrial insurance depart- 
ment, and he pointed out the occurrence of many 
accidents which clearly had been due to contribu- 
tory negligence and were therefore preventable. He 
ended a comprehensive survey of the subject by 
making a detailed report on the accident preven- 
tion measures that he is inaugurating and installing 
in the plants of members of the safety council. 

Secretary Boyd was followed by H. L. Hughes, 
chairman of the industrial insurance commission of 
Washington, who appeared as an invited guest. 
Mr. Hughes gave a very sound and interesting talk 
on various phases of industrial insurance. 

Another invited guest was Dr. F. A. Bird, the 
new chief medical adviser of the commission. He 
gave a most interesting address on ‘‘ First Aid and 
Proper Care of the Injured,’’ discussing in detail 
preventive measures against infection and proper 
surgical treatment. 

The sentiment of the meeting was that, irre- 
spective of certain legislation, the members of the 
safety council would continue to keep their organi- 
zation actively in the field. 





COAST LOGGERS ELECT OFFICERS 


PORTLAND, OrE., April 12.—The Columbia River 
Loggers’ Association has elected J. O. Sevenson, 
of the Benson Timber Co., president, C. H. Wheeler, 
of the Wheeler Lumber Co., vice president, and 
Mr. Miller, of the California Barrel Co., secretary. 
At the meeting held Saturday, members of the Log- 
gers’ Bureau attended and discussed conditions on 
Puget Sound and Grays Harbor. The bureau is 
composed of representatives of the Columbia River, 
Grays Harbor and Puget Sound districts. The 
consensus among loggers is that there is no over 
supply in any of these districts and that the out- 
look for the future is about as bright as it can be, 
The labor situation has improved considerably, com- 
pared with a year ago. 





GUARDIANS OF MAINE FORESTS CONFER 


Bancor, Mg., April 14.—The first annual meet- 
ing of the Guardians of the Maine Forests was held 
in Augusta on Tuesday, about forty chief fire 
wardens and representatives of the timber land 
owners being present, including A. P. Daniels and 
N. P. Collins, representing the Western Electric 
Co.; K. C. Hirst, State forester of New Hampshire; 
Ht. B. Shepard, Lincoln Pulpwood Co.; R. E. 
Pineo, American Thread Co.; H. J. Craig, Kennebec 
Valley Protective Association; A. G. Norcross, 
department engineer; 8. 8. Lockyer, Brown Com- 
pany. 

Among the speakers was former Maine State 
Forest Commissioner Blaine 8. Viles, who dis- 
cussed the timber supply of Maine and the 
constantly decreasing amount of merchantable 
material. He declared that Maine forests must 
be conserved and that the public is fully conversant 
with that fact. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS’ MEETING 

At a special meeting of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held in Chicago on Mon- 
day the most important matter acted upon was a 
reduction in the dues of the organization, the re- 
duetion being made on the theory that the old dues 
were so high that they acted as a bar to the up- 
building of a large association. Now that the dues 
have been changed, an intensive drive will be made 
thruout the country for new members. The old and 
new dues, according to the range of the annual 
sales, are as follows: 

Old New 


$ 50,000 to $ 75,000..$ 15 siaiale Saisie alee bps aes Sie 

ZD,000 tO LOOG00.. BD sasgeccinecevvevececss 25 
SRO MEI s UE Ge. 8s wivin sie er6. 0 o:e'0ieca0is «0 35 
SGD;000 CO BOOIND. «GO oes ois: sono: 0.0: bi50-0.0:0:0:00 50 
200,000 to 250,000.. 100 $200,000 to $300,000 75 
SO NO BOs 5 MEO. 56.495:5-5:6,0-9 0 0 dis ieee pee eis 
300,000 to 350,000.. 150 300,000 to 400,000... 100 
$50,000 to 400,000... 176 = ncevescccesiscccvccce ove 
400,000 to 450,000.. 225 400,000 to 500,000.. 125 
450,000 £0 500,000... B75 — .cccrecccvcvcvccivcver vee 
500,000 to 550,000... 325 500,000 to 600,000... 150 


550,000 to 700,000.. 400 600,000 to 700,000... 175 


700,000 to 800,000.. 500 700,000 to 800,000.. 200 
800,000 to 900,000.. 600 800,000 to 900,000... 225 
900,000 and over.... 700 900,000 and over.... 250 


As many of the members of the association are 
also wholesale lumbermen, sales are now understood 
to include all transactions except those handled 
strictly in a wholesale manner. Several minor 
changes in the wording of the constitution of the 
association were made. Important action was 
taken to change the constitution to permit the 
formation of traffic bureau and interinsurance 
branches of the association. These departments 
will not be inaugurated immediately but, should it 
be the decision of the association to do so later, the 
constitution will permit it. The meeting was well 
attended. 

Secretary Charles A. Bowen read an excerpt from 
a letter written the association by Walker D. Hines, 
director general of railroads, denying the recent plea 
of the retailers in the transit car case. 


After some discussion the following resolution 
was adopted and the secretary was instructed to 
present it to the president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association with request for co- 
operation : 


Wuereas, The present distributive cost and mer- 
chandising cost of lumber is unequally borne by the 
small consumer as compared to the large consumer ; 
and 

Wuereas, Confusion exists from lack of clear under- 
standing of the proper functions of the various groups 
within the industry, causing trade abuses and con- 
—— economic loss to the public; now, therefore, 
e 


Resolved, By the board of directors of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, assembled in 
Chicago this 14th day of April, 1919, that we approve 
a classification of the lumber industry as a whole into 
two distinct classes: (1) Manufacturer, and (2) dis- 
tributer; and the manufacturers to be represented by 
brokers, commission men, direct representatives or 
manufacturers’ agents, and the distributers to be 
divided into three classes—national, regional and 
local ; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution expresses one of the 
objects for which this association stands, and that 
the president is hereby empowered to appoint a special 
committee of seven to take all steps necessary to make 
this resolution effective. 





LUMBER EXCHANGE IN MONTHLY MEET 

BurraLo, N. Y., April 16.—At its regular 
monthly meeting last Saturday the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange congratulated its former president, Hor- 
ace F. Taylor, on his reélection as president of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
especially as that body had not until this time re- 
élected its president. Mr. Taylor has always main- 
tained that he did not seek the position and did 
not want it. 

Resolutions were passed on the death of Anthony 
Miller, for many years a member of the exchange, 
who died Feb. 24. 

The exchange took up two bills pending in the 
legislature which affect all employers of labor, and 
will undertake to oppose the bill providing for the 
insuring of the health of employees where more 
than eight are engaged. It is not expected that 
this bill will pass, so no great amount of time was 
given to it. Another bill, which is to be effective 
when more than eight persons are employed, obliges 
the employer to post a report of the wages each 
one receives. This is considered an imposition upon 
all employers of labor and a very dangerous prece- 
dent. 


BANQUET AND THEATER PARTY SLATED 

EVANSVILLE, IND., April 15.—The members of 
the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will entertain 
the members of their families at a banquet to be 
given at a local hotel on Tuesday evening, April 
22, and it is expected that covers will be laid for 
about fifty. After the banquet the lumbermen and 
their women friends will enjoy a theater party. This 
banquet and theater party will take the place of 
the regular monthly meeting of the club for April. 
The affair was arranged by J. C. Greer, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, and other members 
of the committee. At the next meeting of the club, 
in May, Mr. Greer and his associates on the enter- 
tainment committee will talk over plans for the 
annual June outing of the club. 


~~ 


HOO-HOO NOTES FROM THE COAST 


San Francisco, Cau, April 12.—Vicegerent 
Snark C. Stowell Smith arranged a highly success- 
ful ‘‘ get together’’ party, as a preliminary to the 
coming concatenation. The party was held at the 
Berkeley Tennis Club and consisted of a dance and 
a buffet luncheon. There was an attendance of 
about 125 persons, about half of whom were women. 
There was a good representation of Hoo-Hoo from 
Oakland, as well as from the other cities around 
the bay. A first-class ‘‘jazz’’ band furnished the 
music and the dancing was kept up until midnight. 
There was no formality and everybody had a good 
time. 

Vicegerent Snark C. Stowell Smith has been work- 
ing hard to prepare for a concatenation, set for the 
night of April 19. As he found it necessary to leave 
for Chicago to attend the convention of the Nation- 
al Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, he will be 
unable to be present at the concatenation. But 
he induced Ex-Snark R. T. Buzard to agree to act 
as Vicegerent for the occasion. Interest in the 
concatenation will be increased by the announce 
ment that William A. Priddie, the Snark of the 
Universe, will be present and make an address. 
Mr. and Mrs. Priddie have been spending some 
time in southern California. From present indica- 
tions, there will be a class of fifteen or twenty kit- 
tens to initiate. 











Tue Victory Liberty loan is secured by the entire 
wealth and resources of the United States. It is in- 
comparably the safest investment in the world, and 
it ought to be the most popular investment for 
loyal Americans who appreciate the fact that the 
colossal preparations made by this country short- 
ened the war by many months and saved countless 
lives. 
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NEW PRICE LIST FOR SASH AND DOOR MEN 


The quarterly meeting of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association was held in the English room of 
the Congress hotel, Chicago, on Friday of last week, 
with a good representation of manufacturers and 
distributers present. President L. J. Bardwell, of 
Minneapolis, presided. The morning session was 
largely given over to reports of standing commit 
tees, presented by the several chairmen, as follows: 
Manufacturers’ costs, H. M. Hurd; jobbers’ costs, 
F. J. Moss; membership, A. J. Siegel; trade rela- 
tions, J. M. Farrell; traffic, G. E. Roraback; labor, 
R. 8. Whitley; credit and collection, A. F. Baal. 
A report on ship joinery was presented by J. A. 
Loetscher. Attorney L. C. Boyle discussed legis- 
lative matters, and at the close of his address, 
with fitting remarks concerniny th: splendid work 
accomplished by Secretary A. T. Smith, presented 
that gentleman a check for $500 on behalf of the 
association. Secretary Smith was taken by sur- 
prise, but came to bat in good shape with appro- 
priate remarks expressing his pleasure and appre- 
ciation. Mr. Smith, as announced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN some weeks ago, recently resigned to 
become secretary and manager of the North Amer- 
ican Wood Products Corporation, New York, which 
concern is made up of millwork manufacturers who 
are planning to enter the foreign market on a 
large scale as soon as conditions permit. He was 
succeeded by N. F. Godfrey, who officiated as 
secretary at Friday’s meeting. 

The afternoon session opened with the presenta- 
tion by Chairman H. A. Sellen of the report of the 
trade extension and publicity committee. Mr. 


Sellen outlined a tentative plan that had been 


prepared by his committee for launching a ‘‘ Build 
Now’’ advertising campaign, for which an appro- 
priation of $24,000 was asked. The plan contem- 
plated advertising in several national mediums, in- 
cluding a farm paper of wide circulation, and also 
in certain trade papers. An important feature of 
the plan was an elaborate plan book, showing pic- 
tures and plans of various types of houses, to be 


furnished to dealers at cost. An electrotype service 
for local dealers was also included in the suggested 
plan. After some discussion it was voted to refer 
the whole proposition to the executive committee 
and the trade extension and publicity committees 
jointly, their recommendations to be submitted to 
the membership in the form of a mail referendum, 
with power to act in accordance with the majority 
referendum vote. The question of a new price list 
then came up and was discussed at considerable 
length. The question had been fully considered at 
a meeting held the previous day of wholesale sash, 
door and blind manufacturers of the Northwest, 
including both members and nonmembers of the 
association, which meeting had been called by a 
special committee appointed some time ago to con- 
sider this subject. The tentative price list had 
been printed in pamphlet form and was in the 
hands of each member. It was finally voted to 
adopt the list as amended by the manufacturers 
the previous day, with the exception that all arbi- 
traries on glazed cellar and barn sash were elim- 
inated. The new price list becomes effective May 
1, and will be sponsored by the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association and the wholesale sash, door and 
blind manufacturers of the Northwest. 

Secretary M. F. Godfrey asked for authority 
to make certain changes in report forms and other 
details pertaining to the gathering of cost data, 
which was readily granted. Attorney Boyle em- 
phasized the importance of manufacturers’ and 
dealers’ having accurate cost data available at all 
times, from the legal standpoint, in order to be in 
position to show beyond any question that their 
selling prices are fair and just. Mr. Boyle urged 
the members to codperate heartily with the new 
secretary in supplying the needed information, as 
well as along every other line of activity under- 
taken, and spoke in the highest terms of Mr. 
Godfrey’s capacity and ability, successfully to di- 
rect the work of the association along the path of 
highest usefulness to the members. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








ALFRED M. STEARNS.—A pioneer of the lum- 
ber industry of the Ohio Valley passed away with 
the death on April 9 of Alfred M. Stearns, of Lock- 
land, a suburb of Cincinnati. He had not been in 
good health for several years, but continued more or 
less actively connected with the business he had a 
hand in founding more than half a century ago, 
which he saw grow into one of the largest distribu- 
ters of lumber and its products in southern Ohio, 
with extensive yards and planing mills for the man- 
ufacture of sash, doors, blinds, all kinds of millwork 
and many kinds of building material. Mr. Stearns 
entered the lumber business at the age of 16 with 
the concern that in 1866 was reorganized as the 
Lockland Lumber Co., with $150,000 capital, and 
from his twentieth year had practically the entire 
management until three years ago, when his health 
compelled him to lay aside some of his activities. 
Since then the business has been managed by his 
son, C. P. Stearns, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, who will continue in charge until action has 
been taken by the directors about May 1. Mr. 
Stearns was 70 years old and had been active in 
civic and social affairs, a member of the Business 
Men’s Club of Cincinnati, and for some years presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Lockland, of 
which he was one of the founders. He is survived 
by a widow, one son, C. P. Stearns, and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Boyden Ainsey, both of Wyoming, an- 
other suburb of Cincinnati. The funeral was held 
April 12. 


JOHN P. TAYLOR.—The senior member of the 
firm of Taylor & Franklin, lumbermen of Colly, Ky., 
John P. Taylor, died suddenly, Sunday, April 13, 
at his home near Colly. Mr. Taylor was about 46 
years old and had been in good health, having gone 
to work as usual on the day preceding his death. 
He returned about 9 o’clock saying he was not feel- 
ing well, but seemed to be in no particularly serious 
condition until late in the night, when he seemed 
to be suffering severely. He passed away before 
morning, before any but the immediate family could 
reach him. He leaves a wife and four children, and 
his aged father and three brothers survive. 


JUDGE TOBIAS WAGNER.—Another veteran 
lumberman of eastern Kentucky, Judge Tobias 
Wagner, died at his home on Pond Creek, in Pike 
County, where he had resided for three quarters 
of a century. The deceased was one of the first 
lumbermen to operate in the upper Big Sandy ter- 
ritory, cutting, rafting and flozting logs of giant 
size down the Big Sandy to the pioneer mills of that 
day. Years ago he served the people of his native 
county as judge, hence his title. He was 84 years 
old at the time of his death, and had retired from 
active business ten years ago. 


FRANK P. DOE.—A brief announcement ap- 
peared in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the 
death of Frank Pierce Doe, in which his age was 
incorrectly given as 47 years. Mr. Doe was 67 years 
of age and was one of the oldest lumbermen in the 
city of San Francisco, in point of years engaged 
in business. Mr. Doe went there forty years ago 
from Maine, where he was born. He became con- 
nected with the lumber business of his uncle, 
Charles F. Doe, and on the death of the latter in 
1904, took over that business. In 1909 he reincor- 
porated the business of Charles F. Doe & Co. as the 
Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. In 1914 he discontinued 
the Powell Street retail yard and thereafter con- 
fined himself to wholesale and commission trade 
together with L. L. Long and the late C N. 
Geirrine. He was considered an authority on lumber 


matters and was highly respected by his associates. 
The business is to be continued under the name 
of the Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., with L, L. Long 
remaining as manager. 


A. F. JOHNSON.—A prominent lumberman of the 
Troublesome Creek section of eastern Kentucky, 
A. F. Johnson, died at his home on April 11 after 
an extended illness followed by influenza-pneumo- 
nia. For many years he had been a successful 
mill operator on Troublesome Creek and owned 
large boundaries of fine hardwood timber lands. A 
wife and several children survive him. 

DAVID A. FRAMPTON.—Another octogenarian 
lumberman passed away this month in the person 
of David A. Frampton, 84 years old, at his home in 
Pittsburgh, on April 4, after an iliness of several 
months. Mr. Frampton had been engaged in the 
lumber business most of his active business life. 
The Frampton-Foster Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, 
is a continuation of his lumber interests here. He 
also engaged in railroad contracting and furnished 
the ties in the building of the Erie & Pittsburgh 
Railroad. Later he engaged in farming, at one 
time owning a farm of 5,000 acres in Mercer County, 
Pennsylvania. Until a year and a half ago Mr. 
Frampton resided on a 1,500 acre farm at Transfer, 
Pa., and left there to move to Pittsburgh. He is 
survived by a widow, five daughters and two sons. 


GEORGE SAUERS.—A well known lumberman of 
Hoquiam, Wash., George Sauers, died recently in 
Honolulu, where he went last February in the hope 
of regaining his health. Mr. Sauers had been su- 
perintendent of the KHureka mill in Hoquiam, and 
had served in a similar capacity at the National 
mill. He leaves a widow and daughter. 

Ss. B. BROWNING.—The president of the Brown- 
ing Lumber Co., of Logan, W. Va., S. B. Browning, 
died at his home there, a victim of typhoid fever. 
He was interested in a number of other business 
enterprises, was a thirty-second degree Mason, 
Knight Templar, Shriner, and was past master of 
the Logan Masonic lodge. He is survived by his 
wife, who was Miss Mary Stone, and two small 
daughters. His parents and eight brothers and 
sisters also survive. Mr. Browning was 45 years 
old. 


MRS. E. G. McLEAN.—The wife of FE. G. McLean, 
secretary of the Buschow Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., died suddenly of pneumonia, at 3 a. m., Friday, 
April 11, after an illness of only a week. Mrs. 
McLean was born in Kansas City, Feb. 11, 1884, and 
was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Sager. 
She is survived by her husband, mother, one sister 
and one brother. Funeral services were held at 
the Stine & McClure chapel, at 2:30 Sunday after- 
noon, April 13, the Rev. J. C. Armstrong officiating. 
Interment was made in Elmwood Cemetery. 


HEARING ON SASH AND DOOR RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission announces that Docket No. 8819— 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association vs. Boston & 
Albany Railroad Co. et al.—involving rates on sash 
and doors from points in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington to eastern trunk line territory, has been as- 
signed for further hearing in Portland, Ore., May 
23, before Examiner Pattison. 





offers a builder all of the advantages 

that have madeOak Flooring the favor- 

ite flooring, with the added attraction 
of uniform 
high grade 
milling,care- 
ful inspec- 
tion and 
protected 
bundling. 


The Home of 

“Acorn Brand”’ 

Flooring at Nashville, Tenn. 

You'll find it profitable as a trade buil- 

der and you'll approve our prompt 

shipments from our big Chicago ware- 
house. 

All 3-8’ Oak Flooring is carefully wrapped in heavy 


paper Free of Charge, preventing damage in 
transit and at the job. 


**We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WeSTERNAVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Spruce 


Try a sample 
car. It will 
please you. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 


North Bend, Ore. 


Diy Bow 











Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000_ _..60 cts, 
“*West Coast Bungalows” 


72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. .-60 cts. 
“Little lows’’ 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000. ...40 cts. 
(QPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 
get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans-..---- FREE 
Money back if mot satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 798 Herne Bldg., Los Angeles 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











THE WOODS contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


man Poet,” including ‘‘TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 





TM ELH 


enn enegea raat 








The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 





The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens_ - 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 
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Write for Details 











PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service Ratings 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876 
CHICAGO ‘ NEW YORK 














Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 






The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 





Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 







Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., 
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Spokane Reports Trade Outlook Excellent — Employers Notified of First Aid 
Requirements — Expert Talks on Montana Timber Development 





SpoKANE, WASH., April 12.—‘Business seems to be 
in nice shape in all other lines and the lumber business 
can not help but get in line,” declared John M. Rich- 
ards, well known wholesale lumber dealer of Spokane, 
who returned to the city this week after a business trip 
to Minneapolis, Chicago and other middle western 
points. ‘Lumbermen are all hopeful for a good season 
this year and it follows that the lumber trade will pick 
up when all other lines are in such good condition. The 
papers are full of sales of homes and with such a 
demand it is natural that more building is bound to 
take place.” 

D. N. Winton and C. J. Winton, of Minneapolis, 
were Spokane visitors this week, looking after their 
lumber interests in this district. They have the Rose 
Lake Lumber Co., at Rose Lake, and the Winton 
Lumber Co, at Gibbs, Idaho. 

After a partial close down of four weeks of the 
Rutledge Timber Co.’s plant at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
of which Huntington Taylor is manager, work was 
resumed Monday morning in all departments. It is 
planned to run the mill continuously for the remainder 
of the year. Prior to the closing down of the mill, it 
had been run for practically twenty-four continuous 
months, an excellent record considering war time set- 
backs. The machinery of the mill, which is a two-hand 
double-cut affair, has been thoroly overhauled. The 
Rutledge Timber Co. is now working in\the largest 
white pine belt in the world——the Marble Creek country 
south of St. Maries, Idaho. The company, which is 
a Weyerhaeuser concern, has thousands of feet of logs 
cut and waiting for the spring freshets in Marble and 
Bussell creeks, which lead to the St. Joe River and 
then to the mill at the foot of Coeur d’Alene Lake. 

“The good roads everywhere are the most striking 
feature to me in France,” said George E. Weisel, log- 
ging contractor of Missoula, late a lieutenant colonel 
in the engineers of the American Expeditionary Forces. 
Mr. Weisel is a son-in-law of the late John R. Toole, 
one of the leading early day figures in Montana. Mr. 
Weisel was in Spokane this week in the interest of his 
lumber activities, 

According to word from Nampa, Idaho, a small town 
in one of the rich agricultural districts of southern 
Idaho, building to the extent of half a million dollars 
is already assured for this year. Already permits for 
$200,000 worth of construction have been issued there. 

Major F. W. Horstkétte, of Spokane, who has been 
placed in charge of building the big lumber plant of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., at Bonner, seven miles 
east of Missoula, Mont., to replace the mill which 
burned several months ago, is just home from France. 
“We got into no fighting, but did a lot of hard work,” 
said Major Horstkotte. ‘We were with the Second 
Battalion of the 20th Engineers and the records show 
that this battalion was in the advance section all of 
the time and two of our captains lost their lives in 
machine gun fire.” 

“Business is fine,’’ said W. M. Leuthold, president of 
the Deer Park Lumber Co., of Deer Park, Wash., while 
in Spokane this week. ‘We are getting orders from 
all over and the outlook for the future is very bright.” 
R. L. Wilson, secretary of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
who has been in California for the last five weeks on a 
vacation, is expected home in another week or ten 
days. 

“We expect a good season this year if we are not 
bothered with labor troubles,” stated L. A. Baker, 
secretary and treasurer of the St. Maries Lumber Co. 
“We have plenty of orders to keep our planer running 
continuously and we expect our mill, which is now 
running days, to start a night shift about May 1 if we 
can get the logs by that time.” The company’s plant 
is at St. Maries, Idaho, but offices are maintained in 
Spokane. Charles B. Kroll is vice president and sales 
superintendent and conducts this end of the work 
from the St. Maries office. William Kroll, president 
and general manager of the company, spends his time 
between the mill at St. Maries and the head offices 
in the Realty Building in Spokane. 

“We are getting considerable orders for lumber from 
the middle West and also from points east of Chicago,” 
said A. A. Bock, in charge of the Spokane office of the 
S. H. L. Lumber Co. A. W. Lammers, president of 
the company, is located in Chicago and handles the 
sales from that point. George Lammers, who recently 
severed his connection with the S. H. L. Lumber Co. 
to become actively engaged in the work of the Chiam 
Commercial Co., is expected to return from Seattle 
in a few days and will probably sail for China some 
time in May. 


J. F. Bertles, of Bertles & Bertles, wholesalers with 
offices in the Realty Building, has just returned to the 
city and reports trade somewhat slower than last 
spring at this time. “Reports from lumber dealers 
about the country are varied, but many of them are 
looking for business to pick up,” said Mr. Bertles, 

At the annual meeting of the Timber Products Manu- 
facturers, after the matter had been thoroly explained 
by a representative of a publishing company, it was 
decided to subscribe for a series of “Success Talks” 
designed to be presented on pay days to workmen dur- 
ing the coming year. These “Success Talks” cover a 
wide range of desirable thought to be presented in an 
attractive manner to employees in a series of fifty-two 
three-color cards, convenient in size to attach to pay- 
checks or enclose in pay envelopes. It is contemplated 
to extend this service to all mill employees and to 50 
percent of the woods employees. 

Thomas J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lum- 


ber Co., left this morning for a six weeks’ trip to Bos- 
ton and other eastern points. 

“One of the best news items of the week is the 
Government’s crop report,’ declared A. L. Porter, sec- 
retary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
“The Inland Empire should receive around $150,000,000 
for its grain this year as against a normal $50,000,000 
to $60,000,000 and the lumber business is sure to feel 
the effects of such wonderful prosperity.’”” Mr. Porter 
left Thursday night to attend the American Lumber 
Congress in Chicago. 

L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., of St. Paul, and George P. Thompson, man- 
ager of the Thompson Yards (Inc.), of Minneapolis, 
were in Spokane for three days this week and have 
gone to the Coast to spend a few days. They plan 
to stop off in Spokane again on their way east. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser and F. R. Titcomb, of Tacoma, 
were here this week and spent some time in the Sand- 
point, Kootenai and Newport districts in company with 
Thomas J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Co. 

A party of Montana lumbermen were in Spokane 
Thursday and discussed market conditions with lum- 
bermen of the Spokane district. Among those here 
from Montana were W. L. Loubrecht, assistant manager 
of the lumber department of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., at Benner; Walter Neils, manager of the J. 
Neils Lumber Co., of Libby, formerly the Libby Lumber 
Co.; J. R. Watring, of Warland; A. G. Naundorf, of 
Kureka ; Joseph Lansing, of Missoula, and Paul Lotman, 

I’. W. Lewis, sales manager for the Blackwell Lumber 
Co. and the Panhandle Lumber Co., who recently 
returned from an extended eastern trip, reports a fair 
amount of orders coming in and a good outlook ahead. 

KR. A. Lindsley, of the Lindsley Bros. Pole Co., and 
a member of Spokane school board, has found it neces- 
sary to resign from the board because of the press of 
private affairs. ‘My first thought must be of my busi- 
ness affairs,’ said Mr. Lindsley. ‘Ever since the sign- 
ing of the armistice, the Lindsley Bros.’ pole business 
has been increasing to such an extent that I can not 
do justice to the school work and private affairs, too.” 
Mr. Lindsley and his brother, C. P. Lindsley, have just 
returned from San Francisco, where they went on busi- 
ness. HK. A, Lindsley attended a meeting of Victory 
bond workers at San Francisco. 

K. T. Chapin, president of the E. T. Chapin Cedar 
Pole & Post Co., is expected home from San Francisco 
next Tuesday. 





First Aid Kits Required of Employers 


SPOKANE, Wasnu., April 12.—All lumbermen of Wash- 
ington should take particular notice of one of the 
requirements of House Bill No. 236, which was passed 
by the last legislature, according to J. C. H. Reynolds, 
secretary of the Employers’ Association of Spokane. 
The point in question is couched in the following 
language : 

“Every employer, who employs less than fifty work- 
men, shall keep at his plant a first aid kit equipped 
as required by the State board with materials for 
first aid to his injured workmen. Every employer, who 
employs within a radius of one-half mile of any plant or 
establishment fifty or more workmen, shall keep there 
one first aid station equipped as required by the State 
board with materials for first. aid to his injured 
workmen.” 

“The necessity for this can be better understood,” 
said Mr. Reynolds, “when it is explained that a 
heavier drain on the compensation fund results from 
improper first aid treatment than from any other 
cause and that small cost of first aid kits will un- 
doubtedly result in a large saving to the contributors 
to the accident fund. Where first aid stations are 
required in the larger operations but little additional 
expense will be involved. This does not require a nurse 
or physician in attendance, but simply the facilities 
necessary to render proper first aid and in addition to 
first aid kits will only involve stretchers and a place 
to take care of a man until a nurse or physician 
arrives.”’ 





Completes Operations and Moves Outfit 


MISSOULA, Mont., April 12.—The Montana Logging 
Co. has finished its operations near Thompson Falls 
and has moved its outfit to Plains, Mont., making its 
setting at the old Russell camp. At this point there 
are 2,800,000 feet of mining timbers, dimension lumber 
and boards belonging to the lumber department of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. This will be hauled into 
Plains, where it will be loaded and shipped to various 
points. 

Thousands of railroad ties have been contracted for 
in the vicinity of Plains and these will start moving 
as soon as the roads will permit hauling. 





Privately Owned Timber Greatest Asset 


MISSOULA, Mont., April 12.—The public’s interest in 
privately owned timber, the greatest future resource 
of Montana, needs to be thoroly aroused, in the opinion 
of Col. Henry 8S. Graves, chief forester of the United 
States, in whose belief the lumber industry of this 
State will, within a decade or even sooner, support 
half a million people, its development depending on the 
rapidity with which the State is settled. 

Figures show that Montana has 17,000,000 acres 
of timber, about 10 percent of its total area, of which 
30 percent is privately owned. This at present sup- 
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ports 70,000 people, approximately 14 percent of the 
State’s population. 

As evidence of what might be done, Mr. Graves, 
who has been here this week on forestry matters, points 
out the conditions in France, where 700,000 people are 
engaged in the lumber industry, the forests in that 
country covering a total area of but 25,000,000 acres, 
less than 140 percent of Montana’s total timber area. 
Sixty percent of this land, Mr. Graves says, is privately 
owned and has been so carefully preserved that France 
does not need to import timber from any sources. 

A program for private forestry development to the 
benefit of the public, in Mr. Graves’ opinion, con- 


sists of: 

Compulsory fire protection, applying to second growth 
and cut-over lands as well as to old timber, organized 
under State supervision. 

Careful guarding of the methods of cutting to pre- 
vent wasteful and premature destruction of timber. 

A State policy of taxation of facilities to encourage 
rather than hinder the private lumber industry. 

Coéperation with the owners in the problems of 
labor, land classification, colonization and other in- 
terests. 

The development of farm woodlots and other special 
matters. 





MORE LIGHT ON TIE PURCHASING METHODS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a very 
illuminating letter on the tie situation from R. D. 
Lusk, vice president of the Valley Tie & Lumber 
Co., Roanoke, Va. The letter follows: 


Recent interviews with officials of the forest prod- 
ucts section of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion have resulted in published statements in ydur 
journal and in the Southern Lumberman to which I 
take vigorous exception. Specific reference was made 
on these occasions to the Valley Tie & Lumber Co, as 
representing a diminishing minority of those concerns 
still complaining about the methods of the Railroad 
Administration, and’ the imputation conveyed that only 
a certain class of “brokers” formerly possessing tie 
contracts were involved in this controversy. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, and I trust 
this attempt to prejudice the case of the tie companies 
will meet with the same reception by a credulous public 
as the other arguments advanced by the forest products 
section in support of its untenable position. I have 
never held any brief for the so called “brokers” among 
tie companies, nor do I intend to do so, but I do resent, 
most emphatically, the use of this term as an epithet in 
an effort to confuse the issues and to discount the 
effectiveness of the position held by my company. As 
far as the Valley Tie & Lumber Co, is concerned, from 
50 to 90 percent of its capital is always invested in 
timber, stumpage rights, tie camps, and sawmill opera- 
tions manufacturing cross ties and railroad material 
exclusively, and no one is in better position to be aware 
of the nature of our activities than the gentleman at 
Washington who gave out information used as an au- 
thoritative statement emanating from the forest prod- 
ucts section. 


Necessarily, our activities are always conforming 
to the requirements of railroads at any particular time 
or period. Railroad construction has been practically 
at a standstill in recent years, but during those strenu- 
ous days our record became a matter of history in 
American railroading, and I do not hesitate to offer 
it for comparison with anything of a constructive 
nature that has been or is sed to be accomplished by 
the superfluous bureau at Washington now under fire. 
On one of our contracts, during the construction of the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad, we were obliged 
to put a complete organization of men, mills and mate- 
rial far back in the heart of a trackless wilderness, 
and inasmuch as no cross ties had been made thru the 
mountains so far from railroad connections it was 
necessary to instruct producers and organize the whole 
system from the ground up. This we accomplished, 
going in behind the contractors and finishing ahead 
of them and laying down 700,000 ties for the construc- 
tion of the road. Nor is this an isolated case. When 
the Norfolk & Western Railroad and the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad decided to construct a connecting link 
across a territory where no ties were available for 
the work we were again called on to enter the section 
and start production and furnished the entire require- 
ments for the building of what is now known as the 
Winston-Salem Southbound Railroad. 


As railroad construction diminshed our activities 
were diverted to keeping alive the production of ties 
in territories where rails were already down, and in 
this we have been successful and have built up a large 
and efficient organization on which thousands of small 
tie producers thruout the South have come to depend 
for cojperation and support in their tie making ven- 
tures. The aggregate of these activities runs into mil- 
lions of ties annually, and this is the business the Rail- 
road Administration purposes to destroy and the bust- 
ness at which the forest products section points its 
finger and hisses “broker.” If the thing were not so 
serious it would be ludicrous, as it is so manifestly the 
last resort of men hard pressed for an argument with 
which to answer the charges being brought against 
them from all sections of the country. They may lull 
themselves to a sense of smug complacency with the 
idea that everything is working out according to their 
plans and that everybody is happy, but about the 
time they were giving out that sort of an interview to 
your Washington representative telegrams and letters 
from all parts of the country were coming to me sup- 
porting the fight we are making for the protection of 
tie men and tie companies, and I take the liberty of 
quoting from one of them. These are not my words 
but the words of another tie man several thousand 
miles away, and the conditions against which we pro- 
test extend to all parts of the United States under 
the centralized control of purchases. 

Officials of the Railroad Administration in_ this 
section who have been opposing the movement of our 
association are past masters in guile and deceit, and 
have started propaganda to the effect that only 8 
percent of the producers were dissatisfied with the 

resent purchasing and inspecting system. Our motive 
n having a mass meeting of all the associations and 
independent operators of the Pacific Northwest was 
to combat this propaganda. 


I submit this as an answer to the allegation that 
producers are everywhere satisfied with the conditions 
imposed upon them. As a matter of fact, there are a 
growing resentment and a volume of protest that is 
becoming hard to hold within temperate bounds. In- 
sofar as our company is concerned I have purposely 
refrained from bringing up its troubles as a producer 
of ties, as these troubles are common with those now 
being encountered by all tie producers everywhere. 
I will say, however, that our position as a producer 
under the present methods of the United States Rail- 
road Administration is even more unsatisfactory and 
precarious than our position as a contractor. At one 


of our largest tie camps, where we have produced over 
72,000 ties recently under conditions of almost un- 
precedented natural difficulties, all of which have been 
overcome, we are now confronted with heavy losses and 
the necessity of closing down on account of the pe- 
culiar notions, arbitrary practices, red tape, and im- 
position of technicalities of inspection forced on us by 


the United States Railroad Administration. All com- 
petitive markets for our product have been summarily 
withdrawn from us, Prices and inspection are fixed by 
the so called “standardized” schedule of the Railroad 
Administration, and are interpreted according to the 
notions of the inspector and purchasing agent of the 
one road to which we are compelled to sell because of 
the fact that it is also the road to which we make de- 
livery of the ties for shipment. No other road can deal 
with us. We can deal with no other road. The roads 
taking our ties when we opened the tie camps are pro- 
hibited from contracting with us. Our investment, 
which was a heavy one and made in good faith with 
a view to supplying ties for those roads, is now jeopar- 
dized. We are, in short, in an ideal 2 a agen accord- 
ing to the forest products section, which points out 
that we have the same privileges now accorded all 
tie producers, large and small. We admitit. It speaks 
for itself. 

In my humble opinion it will be developed that the 
amazing powers assumed by the Railroad Administra- 
tion will be proved contrary to the limitations of both 
State and Federal statutes, and the burden of proof is 
already on the forest products section and all railroad 
executives who back its policies to show that their 
business methods are not confiscatory and that the 
conditions they have imposed on the tie and lumber 
business of the United States are not inefficient, unduly 
expensive to the railroads and inimical to public in- 
terest. Any bureau which in times of peace exceeds 
the authority conferred on it because of the exigencies 
of war has outlived its usefulness and the purpose of 
which it was created, All legitimate business will 
welcome the day when it can again apply itself to its 
appointed task under normal conditions, and insofar as 
the tie and lumber industry is concerned this can be 
done only when the Federal Government so modifies its 
purchasing policy as to permit the railroads to resume 
their approved methods employed prior to their con- 
trol by the United States Railroad Administration. 
Any desirable features which have been developed may, 
of course, be retained, and no objection can be taken 
to anything of a constructive nature which may have 
been accomplished, but the centralized control of pur- 
chases must go. 





TIE ORDERS KEEP PLANT BUSY 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 12.—Manager Jesse F. 
Ives, of the Stimson Mill Co., Ballard, is running 
day and night shifts on account of the increasing 
demand for lumber. The company has received 
from the United States Railway Administration an 
order for three shiploads of ties to be delivered on 
the Atlantic coast. Wood steamers in the fleet of 
the Shipping Board will be assigned for the car- 
goes and will carry 1,250,000 feet each. The com- 
pany expects to load one ship June 1, another July 
1, and the third August 1. The Stimson mill is 
also filling an order for fifteen carloads of bridge 
timbers for the Great Northern Railway. 





NEW TREATMENT FOR RAILWAY TIES 


Orrawa, Ont., April 14.—Canadian railroads 
prior to the war consumed 20,000,000 railroad ties 
a year. This drain on the timber resources of the 
Dominion has led to an investigation by the For- 
estry Branch for the purpose of finding out ef- 
fective ways of treating this kind of timber with 
preservative to lengthen the life of the railroad 
tie in service, according to officials of the forestry 
branch of the Department of the Interior. These 
experiments have been carried on by the Forest 
Products Laboratory of Canada and maintained by 
the Forest Branch. The results are shown in a 
bulletin just issued by the branch entitled, 
‘*Creosote Treatment of Jack Pine and Eastern 
Hemlock for Cross Ties,’’ prepared by W. Kynock 
and J. A. Coderre, with a contribution from J. 8. 
Bates, director of the Forest Products Laboratory 
of Canada. This bulletin, which is known as For- 
estry Branch Bulletin No. 67, may be obtained by 
applying to the Forestry Branch, Ottawa, 

The bulletin explains that the principal native 
timbers used for the purpose of railway cross ties 
in the eastern part of the Dominion at the present 
time are in order of importance: Jack pine (pinus 
bankiana); eastern cedar (thuja occidentalis) ; 
eastern cedar (thuka occidentalis) ; eastern hemlock 
(tsuga canadensis); tamarack (larix laricina) ; 
and the several species of eastern spruce. In ad- 
dition to these, there is a small consumption of 
birch, maple and beech ties. For renewals alone 
8,000,000 or 10,000,000 ties are required yearly by 
the Canadian railways. 


Ce ee i ae 
ALL PERSONS who have not exercised homestead 


rights elsewhere in the United States since July 
8, 1916, are eligible to file on homesteads in Alaska. 





138,500,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Location and Amount.—All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting on an area 
embracing about 17,300 acres in 
Townships 32 and 33 North, Ranges 
114, 115 and 116 West, Sixth Prin- 
cipal Meridian, North and South 
Forks of Cottonwood Creek Water- 
shed, Wyoming National Forest, 
Wyoming, estimated to be 138,500,- 
000 feet B. M., more or less of lodge- 
pole pine, Douglas fir and Engel- 
mann spruce saw, tie, and prop tim- 
ber. 


Stumpage Prices——Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $2.00 per M feet B. M. for 
saw timber, 8 cents per tie and % 
cent per linear foot for mine props. 
Rates to be reappraised after 3 
years. 


Deposit.—With bid $5,000, to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or 
refunded if rejected. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, 
Ogden, Utah, up to and including 
June 16, 1919. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
Before bids are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District Forester, Ogden, 
Utah, or the Forest Supervisor, Afton, Wyoming. 











Let Us 


Play Safel! on, vou 
Timber Title 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’ Mg. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years’ 
experience 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay ) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg. 


q Phone Main 2479 NEW ORLEANS 








Timber Lands Bought and Sold 


Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates 
R. R. Bradley,  ciose-auiantic Bide. 


Consulting Forester ST. JOHN, N. B. 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pime, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. 1. 
468 Alexander St 
Rochester, N. 

1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 Cottage Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa. 








7 
ellow Pine tz. 
Ties and 
Piling 





Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 














North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


man Poet,” including ‘‘TODAY,"’ just 
By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 








. en 


‘oar LIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


6 PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 











PROGRESS DEMANDS THE USE OF MOTOR TRUCKS 





There Is a Type of Equipment Suitable Either for Large Cities or Small Towns 
—Care Is Needed in the Selection 





Are you using a motor truck in an un- 
usual way? Have motor trucks solved your 
haulage problem? Have you any figures 
giving the cost of truck operation? Pass 
this information along so other lumbermen 
may benefit, by sending an account to the 
Motor Truck Department of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 











NEW FOUR WHEEL TRAILER 


The Fruehauf Trailer Co., of Detroit, Mich., has 
just placed on the market a reversible 4-wheel trailer, 
an illustration of which accompanies this article. The 
radically new design and its adaptability to the lumber 
industry makes worthy its careful study by readers 
of this department. The new Fruehauf trailer has 
several radical features embodied in its design and it 
is believed that it will do away with many of the objec- 
tions to the old style 4-wheel trailer. In this trailer 
the designer has employed two of the oldest principles 
used in the construction of heavy haulage vehicles 
such as freight cars and street cars. The first of these 
is the use of double trucks, or two identical, inde- 
pendent and reversible sets of running gear for carrying 
the frame. This is an application to the trailer of 
the principle of construction used in railway cars, and 
practically all forms of heavy haulage vehicles except- 
ing only self-propelled vehicles, to which it is not appli- 
cable. The second radical departure from previous 
designs of trailer construction is the introduction of 
the circle-steer principle—also used on virtually all 
forms of heavy haulage units excepting only self- 
propelled vehicles to which it also is not applicable. 
By the application of these two principles the trailer 
is simplified in construction and rendered sturdier. 
Furthermore the trailer will track perfectly with the 
truck ahead and therefore the danger of heavy jerks 
and strains on the engine of the truck is done away 
with. Two other features worthy of note are the 


delivery auto wagon can be used as well. It is safe to 
say that any concern that has operated auto trucks in 
the past will never revert to the former medium of 
delivery, the horse truck. Progress does not admit any 
retrogression, and where once used the trade becomes 
accustomed to it and its reliability. 


The question most prevalent in a prospective buyer’s 
mind is, “will it pay?’ If he has enough work to keep 
a truck or trucks busy, it will. As a proposition in 
comparison with the work turned out by horse-trucks, 
we might say that one 5-ton auto truck is equivalent 
to four horse trucks (teams). The ratio might even 
be greater in favor of the auto truck, where all straight 
runs, long distance deliveries are involved, but as an 
average, recognizing the merits of both, in which it is 
impossible to go into details here, the former ratio is 
more likely. The “upkeep” of one auto from our 
experience is less than four teams, and all points of 
comparison favor-the former. Figure cost of repairs 
to four trucks, harness repairs, wages to teamsters, 
storage required to place vehicles and horses, medical 
administration to horses, feed, whether working or idle, 
against repairs to one auto, wages of chauffeur and 
helper, storage of one auto, and the gasoline. Many 
other minor items too numerous to mention here could 
be given increasing the cost of both vehicles, but even 
these would work out in favor of the truck. 

Of course, you understand that we do not haul 
lumber, but brick, lime, lath, cement, plaster (in 
barrels and bags) and mortar in bags. It is evident 
that every purchaser confronts a different problem and 
different conditions. In some sections where all work 
is in close proximity to the dealer’s yard it is question- 
able whether the auto truck could be employed to the 
same advantage and prove a factor. 

The trailer was purchased by us to serve a special 
purpose, and in that it has given us entire satisfaction. 
We load it to the same capacity as the power vehicle, 
attaching it to either of our trucks, and find it likewise 
adapted to long hauls. 

We believe it no longer a question whether to buy 
autotrucks or horse trucks. In view of the fact that 
since the advent of the autotruck to the present day it 
has been used successfully all over the country, and is 
here to stay, and in view of the competitive times, the 
— of automobile trucks becomes almost impera- 

ve. 

{The above very interesting account of the use of mo- 
tor trucks was received from Secretary Graham Murtha, 
of the Murtha & Schmohl Co., New York, This company, 
it is true, deals in.masons’ building materials, but such 
materials are handled to a very large extent by retail 

lumbermen in the smaller 
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cities and towns of the 
country, and toa certain ex- 
tent by them in the larger 
cities. Conditions, of course, 
in smaller cities are entirely 
different. For example, 
fin the average size city 
or town it is seldom that 
a delivery vehicle gets in 
a traffic jam, but just 
the same, whether in the 
city or the country, it is 
becoming more and more 
necessary to be able to make 
deliveries at almost a 
moment’s notice, and keep 
all users of building mate- 
rials fully supplied, as the 
progress of the particular 
jobs upon which they are 
working demands. Suppose 
a contractor has under con- 








FRUEHAUF NEW 


superior cushioning of the load made possible by the 
use of double trucks or gears, under the frame, and 
the fact that the foundation for any type of body is 
built in the frame itself. Springs are relieved of all 
strain of hauling the load, which is pulled thru the 
dead square axle of the front truck under the frame as 
shown by the illustration. Radius rods absorb all 
thrust, further relieving the springs of any strain 
except that necessitated by cushioning the load. The 
type of construction enables the springs to be placed 
farther apart than is customary, in fact, being eleven 
inches farther apart than is usually the case, thus 
providing more resiliency and cushioning power and 
enabling the axles to carry in the neighborhood of 
1,000 pounds greater weight. As may be seen by the 
illustration, the frame construction is such that any 
type of body necessary may be placed on top. The 
floor may be built flush with the top of the channel 
frame, thus adding to the strength and rigidity of the 
frame itseif. 





TRUCKS USED IN NEW YORK 


In the spring of 1912, we purchased our first two 
5-ton motor trucks. In the spring of the following year 
we purchased the third truck, and each year thereafter 
added another to our delivery service, till at the present 
time we operate seven trucks, two platforms and five 
dumpers. In the fall of 1915 we introduced a trailer 
into our service. The motor truck has proved itself 
a great factor in long hauls; that is, long distance 
deliveries. For the last six or seven years the greatest 
number of buildings have been erected in the former 
suburbs of the Metropolis, known as Upper Bronx and 
Upper Manhattan. To supply operations in these terri- 
tories, located four and five miles from our uptown 
delivery depot, and to keep them supplied at all times 
and make deliveries at short notice, which is so very 
often demanded, requires a ‘“‘speed vehicle,” and here 
the motor truck has proved its worth. In short trip 
deliveries or where the truck must plow its way thru 
congested districts the auto truck is not quite so apt 
to be used so successfully, but here again a small 


REVERSIBLE FOUR-WHEEL TRAILER 


struction a large house and 
suddenly finds that he is un- 
able to obtain immediate 
delivery of lumber from a retai# yard because of the 
slowness with which delivery must be made by team. 
The result is that the contractor’s high priced labor 
may have to sit around for several hours and do noth- 
ing. It is safe to say, however, that the contractor 
is thinking of doing something, and if that particular 
yard gets any more business from him for some time 
it will be lucky. Even tho the contractor should have 
ordered his stuff in plenty of time to have it arrive by 
team, or any other method of delivery, it would give 
the contractor a mighty pleasant feeling to call up the 
retail yard and learn that immediate delivery could be 
made even tho a reasonable time for the delivery had 
not been given. It is service of this kind that helps 
to increase the selling price of lumber, and without 
motor trucks it would be impossible to maintain such 
service.—EDITOR. ] 





~~ 


FINDS TRUCK A GREAT BENEFIT 


The Panhandle Lumber Co. at its Spirit Lake 
(Idaho) plant is using a 8-ton motor truck with much 
success. While Spirit Lake is not a very large town, 
the company enjoys a good sized local business in 
lumber and also sells a great deal of slab wood for fire 
wood. Prior to the purchase of a truck, between two 
and three teams were needed for the work that the 
truck now does easily. In addition to hauling lumber 
and slabs the truck is employed to handle freight re- 
ceived by the company and such material as has to be 
shipped out by local freight. From the mill plant 
proper to the town there is a rather steep grade, ap- 
proximately 100 yards in length. The teams have 
considerable difficulty in negotiating this hill, particu- 
larly when heavily loaded, but the 3-ton truck, which is 
of the 4-wheel drive type, makes the hill easily and 
earries capacity loads. It has been found possible to 
operate it whenever anything on wheels can be oper- 
ated and the company is very pleased with its perform- 
ance. 
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I HOPE THAT YOU SMILE IN YOUR SLEEP 


Folks wish you a lot of good things; 
I haven’t a doubt that they do— 
That your ship will come in, that it brings 
All kinds of good fortune to you. 
They hope that your troubles depart, 
That only earth’s treasures you keep— 
I wish you with all of my heart 
Just this: that you smile in your sleep. 


Folks wish you successes, no doubt, 
Whatever you try you succeed, 
That all of your projects work out, 
In every effort you lead. 
Folks wish you of money a pile, 
Folks wish you of riches a heap, 
Folks hope all the day that you smile— 
I hope that you smile in your sleep. 


Because by the smile of the day 
One really can’t tell such a lot, 

One really can’t tell right away 
If truly you’re happy or not. 

That smile disappointment may hide, 
Some secret you’re trying to keep— 
But you’re smiling, my brother, inside, 
I know, if you smile in your sleep. 


Perhaps it’s a vision of friends, 
Perhaps it’s a memory dear, 
Perhaps some beloved attends 
And someone you cherish is near. 
Perhaps it’s a dream of a dawn 
With nothing to cause you to weep— 
I hope all the night you sleep on, 
And I hope that you smile in your sleep! 





BE THE BEST OF WHATEVER YOU ARE 


If you can’t be a pine on the top of the hill 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 

The best little scrub by the side of the rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 

If you can’t be a bush be a bit of the grass, 
Some highway some happier make. 

If you can’t be a muskie then just be a bass— 
But the liveliest bass in the lake! 


We can’t all be captains, we’ve got to be crew, 
There’s something for all of us here. 

There’s big work to do and there’s lesser to do, 
And the task we must do is the near. 

If you can’t be a highway then just be a trail, 
If you can’t be the sun be a star; 

It isn’t by size that you win or you fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are! 


MY OLD DAD 


My old dad was not so wise, 
Wise as learning goes, 

But his heart was double size, 
As the whole world knows. 

My old dad was not so rich, 
Yet enough he had; 

He was happy in the ditch, 
My Old Dad. 





My old dad had never thought 
Much about a creed— 

Just a God that’s good he taught 
For my daily need. 

Right was right with my old man, 
Bad was always bad— 

And he lived that simple plan, 
My Old Dad. 


My old dad he liked old things: 
Songs with quiet tunes, 

Fields of grass and woodland ways, 
Sunny Mays and Junes. 

Didn’t know so much of art, 
Never had a fad— 

But he had an artist’s heart, 
My Old Dad. 


My old dad was not in style 
Always, I suppose; 

But the folks who saw his smile 
Never saw his clothes. 

Wore just.what he could afford, 
Often denim clad— 

But I think he pleased the Lord, 
My Old Dad. 


My old dad left little gold 
When he lived no more, 

But each memory of old 
Is a richer store. 

And I try as best I can 
Still to be his lad— 
Try to be as good a man 

As My Old Dad. 


COME OUT OF THE SHADOWS" 


Come out of the shadows and into the sun!— 
Buds die in the darkness and live in the light. 
The day of your living is only begun; 
With life in the dawning why cling to the night? 
Your soul is a blossom as radiant bright 
As the lily of spring when the winter is done; 
The blue sky is calling, the meadows invite— 
Come out of the shadows and into the sun! 





PLEASE PASS THE PRAISE 


Men praise the poets of their time 
When they are safely dead 

And can not read the words sublime 
Engraven at their head. 

The artists’ paintings win applause 
When they can paint no more, 

And men are canonized because 
Some saintly part they bore. 


But, poets, painters, saints and such, 
Your ghosts need not complain— 
There aren’t many getting much 
Reward for days of pain. 
The singer gives us melodies, 
The actor gives us laughs, 
But the reward of most of these 
Is handsome epitaphs. 


I think tomorrow I’ll start out 
And speak some word of cheer— 
I’ll find some fellow ’round about 
Who praise would like to hear. 
I’ll start in to appreciate 
Some hero here and now, 
And till he’s dead I will not wait 
To twine his noble brow. 


I’ll tell the maid her cooking’s good, 
The mayor his work is fine— 
There’s someone in the neighborhood 
Who’d like some word of mine. 
I’ll even praise the office boy 
If he deserves a bit— 
T’ll try to give a little joy 
When folks are needing it. 


And one thing more: And, if I do 
T hope you’ll do the same; 

I’d rather have a word from you 
Right now than deathless fame. 

A word of praise to any is 
A rather pleasant sound— 

In ev’ry sort of life and biz 
Let’s pass the praise around! 


, 





Quotes 

The Pennsylvania diners on their bills of fare 
(Messinger’s restraurants in Chicago, by the way, 
eall them ‘‘bill of fares’’) put quotes around 
**Notice:—Pay only upon presentation of check.’’ 
We have looked in vain thru Bartlett’s for this 
familiar quotation. Does anybody know the au- 
thor? 


THE FAVORITE SEASON 
never was much of a hand for things 
That other folks rave about, 
never was much of a hand for springs, 
The season that some pick out. 
never was much of a summer guy, 
I never was much for fall, 
I never was crazy for winter—I, 
I just sort of like ’em all! 


— Ss me 





WHERE YOU CAN TRUST A MAN 


One thing I like about the woods, a man up there 
is clean— 

For up in them there neighborhoods, where ev’ry- 
thing is green, 

There ain’t no woman, wine or song, up yonder 
on the pike, 

An’ men just simply can’t go wrong, not even if 
they like, 


So you can trust a man up there you couldn’t trust 
in town— 

He can’t be nothin’ else but square, with just the 
woods aroun’, 

I think the truth about the case, I like the woods 
80 well 

Because it is the only place where I ain’t raisin’ 
hell. 





A PRAYER 
One thought I send you: God attend you, 
Wherever you may be; 
One thowght I send you: God defend you, 
And bring you back to me. 


Try uS » 
ral 
Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 





20,000 ft. 1 1/16”x2” Clear Maple Flooring 
35,000 ft. 13/16”x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
60,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
250,000 ft. 5/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

14,000 ft. 4/4 FAS Birch 

60,000 ft. 4/4 No. | and No. 2 Common Birch 
300,000 ft. 6/4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm 
150,000 ft. 6/4 Ne. 3 Common Elm 

40,000 ft. 8/4 No. 3 Common Elm 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Maple 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 








y, 


a 
For Quick Sale’) 
We have the following stock: 


6-4 & 8-4 Bi7.cez: Basswood 
2 Cars 6-4 *eaneon* Soft Elm 


Write us for prices today. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 
L WAUSAU, WISCONSIN y 
An Excellent’ Western Soft Pin 
Nes & No.4 Commer for Immediate Shipment 
Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway— White Pine Lath. 
The John €. King Lumber Co., *t':vetanp ome’ 


MICHIGAN 


Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


HINGLES 
LATH 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


A 
Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 






































" see sient — = 
Bradley, Miller & Co. 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 

















a 
Tell Us Your Needs in 

4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 

5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 

6-4 No. 1 Common and 

10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


He) 25 Maple 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 
Cash Buyers of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber and Logs 


FOR EXPORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Send us your 
stock lists. 








>) Cable Address: au) 


ati, “PINEWOOD™ as" ‘oy, 
4 ta, oo 
eee” Re” 
dualiyBaod «=A. J. HIGGINS _ uality Brand 


LUMBER & EXPORT CO.,, Inc. 


Exporters and Sales Agents of 
Pitch Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 














You Get beara 
Big Value Ship It 














Cc, L. WHEELER WM. PRITCHARD 


J.W. Wheeler & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed 


Hardwood Lumber 


Quartered Oak, 
Ash and Gum 


MEMPHIS - TENNESSEE 
Mills: Madison, Arkansas 











Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in whe World 








FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


GUM 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office 3 MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 

















FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








GREAT INCREASE IN EXPORT VALUES 


BALTIMORE, Mb., April 14.—-The statement of exports 
of lumber from Baltimore for February will go far 
toward raising the expectations of the shippers in 
that it shows the declared value of the forwardings 
to have been about three times as much as for the 
same month of last year. To be exact, the total given 
value of the exports was $394,028 against not more 
than $129,056 for February, 1918. At the same time 
the number of items covered last February was smaller, 
but most of them show a very substantial gain, which 
may be due to the desire of the British Government to 
get its stocks purchased in the United States cleaned 
up in the shortest possible time. But whatever the 
cause, the fact remains that the shipments ran far 
ahead of last year, and may be said to constitute a rec- 
ord which has not been equalled for many months. 
Fir, oak, poplar, spruce, hardwoods, ‘other lumber” 
and staves figured in the exhibit to a material extent, 
tool handles also making a large contribution to the 
total. If this result was possible during a time when 
space on steamers was at a premium and the steam- 
ship companies refused to receive shipments, there is 
at least some ground for the expectation that a further 
gain was made in March and that a steady expansion 
in the business is taking place. Of course, in analyz- 
ing the estimate it is to be said that the value of lum- 
ber and other forest products now is perhaps double 
that of pre-war times, which means that the movement 
is not as heavy as it might appear upon the surface. 
But this has been the case for some time, so that the 
exhibit still shows a very considerable gain in the for- 
eign movement. The statement for last February, as 
compared with the same month in 1918, is as follows: 


Solacery, 2000 i aa os 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Feet. ‘ee 
PED, GUBOUED occccc seedeey cecndace 
SE EE ceccdnccons 745,000 §$ 50,974 
Boards, oak .......... 206,000 14,962 
Boards, poplar ....... 416,000 22,299 
Boards, spruce ....... 260,000 81,376 


Boards, hardwoods ... 69,000 11.418 


ANOTHER PORT RECORDS INCREASE 

NorvOLK, VA., April 14.—Following is a statement 
of exports of lumber and forest products thru District 
No. 14, comprising the ports of Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., during February, 1919: 

13,000 feet walnut lumber (Liverpool)...$ 3,943 





115,000 feet ash lumber (Glasgow)....... 15,763 
399,000 feet poplar lumber (Glasgow)..... 26,556 
457,000 feet walnut lumber (Glasgow).... 95,148 
13,000 feet gum lumber (London)....... 562 
61,000 feet ash lumber (Liverpool)....... 14,038 
16,000 feet spruce lumber (Liverpool),... 1,030 
233,000 feet walnut lumber (Liverpool)... 39,610 
14,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool)...... 761 
28,000 feet spruce lumber (Glasgow)..... 2,069 
11,000 feet spruce (Ireland) ............ 656 
50,000 pieces staves (Spain)............. 4,800 
5,679 ecksees handles (Liverpool)...... 16,291 
alnut gun butts (Liverpool)..... 6,105 

Ash stems (Liverpool)........... 8,275 
Miners’ pick handles (Liverpool) .. 1,600 

Ash agricultural handles (Liverp’l) 16,000 
eT ee eee $248,207 

1,355,000 feet—Total lumber. Total value. ..$200,136 


It will be noted by comparing the above figures 
with the exports of lumber for January, 1919, that 
they are very much larger both as to the number of 
feet and the value of the stock. A comparison of 
February, 1919, with February, 1918, shows that the 
exports were about the same during these months both 
as to the number of feet and value. It appears, how- 
ever, that the majority of the lumber shipments and 
mixed cargoes are leaving Newport News, Va., while 
the largest part of the exports from Norfolk is con- 
fined to coal shipments. Reports have been received 
to the effect that conditions on the other side are 
gradually becoming better and that while some more 
time will have to elapse, the prospects for exporting 
lumber are a little brighter. The total value of exports 
of all kinds thru this district was $11,287,813, or 
nearly twice that of January, 1919, which amounted 
to $5,765,784; while during December, 1918, the ex- 
ports amounted to $4,152,643; November, 1918, to 
$7,305,389 ; and in February, 1918, to $9,819,072. 





PREPARE FOR GREAT BUILDING BOOM 


American Consul Ross BE. Holaday, at Manchester, 
England, reports under date of Jan. 28, 1919, to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as follows: 


Following the removal of the war regulation requir- 
ing licenses for building schemes, an unprecedented 
boom in the building trades is being prepared for in 
the Manchester consular district. It is expected that 
this revival in the building trade will last for some 
years and that the work will include many important 
schemes that have heretofore been held in abeyance, 
such as schools, municipal baths, large warehouses, 
road construction, dwelling houses, and works of vari- 
ous descriptions. 

The committee of the Manchester, Salford and Dis- 
trict Building Trades Employers’ Association has dis- 
cussed the present situation, and a special resettlement 
and reconstruction committee has been formed. Mr. 
James Denver is the secretary of this organization, 
which has its offices at 10 South Parade, Manchester. 
This committee has had under consideration the ques- 
tion of the supplies of material, housing, and the letting 
of contracts that have been impeded by the restrictions, 





As to the supply of materials, it is recognized that the 
present serious shortage, especially in timber, will con- 
tinue for some time longer. Supplies are expected later 
on from Russian ports, where large stocks are reported 
to have accumulated. 

The control of cement by priority certificates is also 
at an end, but a leading Manchester newspaper reports 
that this commodity will be largely controlled by army 
requirements in the rebuilding of the devastated areas 
in Belgium and France. 





NEWS NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Feb. 10.—The consensus among 
lumber people today is that notwithstanding the re- 
lease of many vessels from purely war work during 
the next few months, and the possible employment of 
many in the softwood lumber trade of the Pacific 
and the Baltic, there is every likelihood that the 
Australasian market will not receive that amount of 
attention which was at one time thought possible, and 
that for some months the local hardwood producers 
will have an extensive home demand to meet. The 
principal grounds they rest their arguments upon are: 
First, the restoration of the devastated areas in the 
war-worn countries and, second, extensive home de- 
mands for lumber to meet arrears of the war period. 
This is fortunate for the home producer in many ways, 
but none more than affording him the chance to absorb 
in his mills a lot of the soldier-labor now becoming 
available, altho his experience with this kind of labor 
so far does not exactly leave him in a contented 
frame of mind. The reaction from war’s discipline is 
rather remarkable for its license. Numbers of the 
returned men have absorbed a lot of pernicious ideas 
about having fought and kept the world free for 
democracy, the world should now keep them free of 
work. Many cases have been cited of men engaged 
for sawmilling work who have refused to “turn to” 
when they have reached the job, and the same spirit 
is manifest in other industries. Employers are, how- 
ever, not worrying unduly for the present, believing 
that a little time is needed to let the men simmer down 
and “feel their feet” again. But for the scarcity of 
good mill hands many of the mills closed down during 
the war would now be open and running merrily, as 
the home demand is very great. 

With the release of shipping, sawmillers of Aus- 
tralasia are hopeful of being able once more to obtain 
adequate supplies from America of saws, tools, ropes 
etc., which have been at fabulous prices these last few 
years. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative 
happened across an instance of the big handicap saw- 
millers here have had to bear. A 12-inch saw, which 
had to be got at any price, brought $110. The big 
circular saws, up to 6 feet, have been bringing well 
on to $450, but stocks have got so low in some of the 
States that no money can buy them. Similarly with 
good wire ropes, prices have quadrupled in most in- 
stances, and much more has lately been paid for sec- 
ond hand ropes than was formerly paid for abso- 
lutely new ones. 

Files, lubricants, emery wheels etc. have all soared 
high in prices and sawmillers and lumber yard peo- 
ple are not watching the freight market without un- 
wonted keenness. Coming events cast their shadows 
before and the galvanized iron market has already 
given a strong indication of the coming cheaper sup- 
plies. This kind of roofing is much used in Australia 
and is likely to continue in popularity. Its scarcity 
during the war sent it up to nearly $250 a ton, and 
good second hand iron fared equally well, but the 
armistice had not been signed a week before the price 
fell by half, and next June deliveries are rated at 
$125, with the prospect of further reduction. Many 
fron speculators made fortunes out of abandoned 
gold field towns, where not only the roofs of houses 
and mining buildings were of iron but all the walls 
as well, that being largely the system adopted on Aus- 
tralian gold fields. These deserted camps were re- 
moved wholesale and the iron distributed all over 
Australia. 


FEBRUARY EXPORTS CLASSIFIED 
MOBILE, ALA., April 14.—The record of exports from 
Mobile for February has just been made public by the 
customs department, as follows: 





Feet Value 
SAWED PitcH PINE TIMBER— 
ee rr ree 2,350,000 $87,602.00 
po ere eae 131,000 4,875.00 
RAILROAD Tins— Number 
Recreate 47,370 27,313.00 
Fir Boarps— Feet 
PIER 4nd! 5 a ve-oree' 0 apse clois ave 36,000 2,418.00 
Oak Boarps— 
MENON o.o0 615 64. Res 0c eure 298,000 11,185.00 
WHITE PINE ‘BoARrDs— 
PS ee erat arr 418,000 13,600.00 
Other countries ........000.. 28,000 2,491.00 
YELLOW PitcH PINE Boarps— 
GRR SPE. Seer er 245,000 6,360.00 
IN is 5 (o 5 vine: 9 bi8. + 6.5000. 0.9. 5% 788,000 47,285.00 
BPItign HIOMGUPAS 2... 00 cee 28,000 1,163.00 
RA AR ere 2,912,000 79,965.00 
French West Indies......... 721,000 33,521.00 
Nae sian 9 6:6: buaiiaces¥ bce Peck 589,000 31,142.00 
We ED: oc vo ec kee veces 550,000 22,971.00 
I ao a yne aie: wisi Roe Aces 550,000 16,500.00 
0 ee re 1,149,000 31,513.00 
PorpLaR Boarps— 
Ree ee 83,000 7,208.00 
Rr er caer eee 3,000 245.00 
OTHER HARDWOOD Boarps— 
I 5, Gi .95% 6 igus 9 ocala oe 360,000 23,778.00 
‘cl RE ere ree eee ee 730,000 29,020.00 
Eee 12,000 713.00 
STaves— Number 
(Te ene mere er ar trae 35,000 1,620.00 
French West Indies......... 50,000 7,500.00 
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HEADINGS— 
MODs WORE INGIOB so 6.6.6 ciece.des. 6 ce Hotes 5,833.00 
iss KROME He Obs uma a tale Ree we 836.00 
TRIMMINGS— 
MN ab what Cok d, 6 ao Gwe maski a eee RE nee Re 92.00 
Wooo PuLP— 
EOIN 805 6:54 a, 3s 6 bletele < oes 196 tons 23,252.00 
MEME guia siaig Mad K's SH wee 0-8 26 tons 3,950.00 
OTHER MANUFACTURES OF Woop— 
De GOOD ccccceceene sencede 30. 
RRR err ee rer eee ee 3,529.00 
PD: 69.66 66 aceeh ee ean v0se wee 7,346.00 
MED angers 5 oc. acl on. <-6 wae ae Kelme wee 1,067.00 


The grand total in value of all exports for the month 
of February reached $5,867,260. 





ITALY TO SELL LUMBER HERE 


In this week’s issue appears an advertisement of the 
Italian Military Mission, New York City, headed ‘For 
Sale to Highest Bidders” and offering 10,000,000 feet 
of spruce, Oregon pine (Douglas fir) and birch plywood. 
This lumber was ordered by the Italian Government 
for aircraft purposes and is all cut to special sizes, but 
doubtless many wood consuming plants will find among 
it material suitable for their use, so that it is ex- 
pected that a ready market will be found for it. As 
the Italian Government has recently issued instruc- 
tions to the Italian Military Mission, New York City, 
to sell all the material to the best advantage, it will 
accordingly be auctioned off without reserve. It is 
said that never before in the history of the lumber 
business has such a quantity of lumber been offered in 
the open market under similar conditions. Every piece 
passed strict inspection and all is of exceptionally 
high quality. The spruce and fir are stored at Port 
Arthur and Houston, Tex., and the plywood at New 
York and Baltimore, Md. 





SPEAKING IN METERS AND CENTIMETERS 


The question of difference between standard lum- 
ber sizes in use in the United States and those com- 
mon on the various European markets threatens to 
become a stumbling block to many lumber manufac- 
turers who would take advantage of overseas oppor- 
tunities for profitable business; and unless solved 
promptly there is danger that this question may be- 
come vastly more important than it now appears and 
result in the diversion of much business from America 
to other producing countries where the specific re- 
quirements of each market are taken into considera- 
tion and adhered to. 

American and British standards are alike, or so 
nearly so that adaptation one way or the other is a 
simple thing; but the French measurements are de- 
cidedly different. The French standard length is 13% 
feet, whereas the American and British lengths are 
12, 14 and 16 feet. Consequently the lumbermen must 
know, when cutting the log, to which country the 
product is to go to. If the logs are cut according to 
French standards the lumber can not be sold in Great 
Britain or on the domestic market, except as 12-foot 
lengths, which would mean considerable wastage. 
Similarly the French, in order to satisfy their require- 
ments for 1314-foot lumber, would have to buy the 
14- and 16-foot lengths and then cut them down to 


the standard length, to which they do not take kindly.’ 


First of all, they will hesitate to pay high freights on 
wastage, which would increase the price of the usable 
length considerably in the aggregate. Further, France 
is seeking employment for as many persons as possible 
and is doing everything logical to create work, but 
hot useless work, as the remanufacture of lumber into 


required lengths made necessary by the producers’ 
neglect to cut to market would be regarded, when 
material that would fit requirements exactly could 
be purchased on another market. The French figure 
that taking into consideration the freight cost added 
to the wastage, together with the cost of avoidable 
rehandling and resawing, it would be in contradiction 
to the law of economics to purchase American material 
even if they would have to pay the Swedes or Finns, 
for instance, a higher price for exactly what they 
want. 

The thicknesses used in France are also different 
from those used in America. Measurements there, as 
in practically all countries except the English-speaking, 
are according to the metric system. Many business 
interests and organizations in America have agitated 
for a long time for the adoption here of the metric 
system to replace the old inch system, in order to 
promote world-wide uniformity of measurements and 
thus facilitate foreign trade. The Canadians already 
have indicated their readiness to make the change but 
hold such action unwise unless the United States and 
the United Kingdom do likewise. These countries, as 
indicated, are the only important ones which so far 
have not adopted the metric scale, but it is likely that 
they also will fall in line soon, as the desirability and 
actual need for uniformity in this respect become ap- 
preciated by their business interests. 

The American lumbermen must learn to quote by 
the standard and cubic foot to their British trade, 
and to speak in meters and centimeters to their French 
and Italian and South American customers. 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


A man in Italy desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of construction materials, wood for parquet floors, 
finished and unfinished etc., in connection with other 
commodities. Correspondence with this party, whose 
name can be secured by communicating with the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and referring 
to foreign trade opportunity No. 28848, should be in 
the Italian language. 


Manufacturers of woodworking machinery will be 
interested in opportunity No. 28850, which is a firm in 
Spain wishing to purchase a machine for the manufac- 
ture of excelsior. Correspondence should be in Span- 
ish, 


Foreign trade opportunity No. 28859 is of interest 
to naval stores producers. This is a Norwegian com- 
pany of import merchants who supply manufacturing 
industries in their country with raw products and who 
desire to secure the sole agency in Norway and Sweden 
for the sale of rosin and turpentine, among other com- 
modities. It is stated that large quantities will be 
required. Opportunity No. 28892 is a company in the 
Netherlands wishing an agency for the sale of rosin, 
turpentine etc. 

A man in Switzerland desires to secure an agency 
from manufacturers for the sale of wood for construc- 
tion and carpenter work, suitable for conversion into 
doors, windows, wainscoting etc. This is opportunity 
No. 28864 and correspondence may be in the English 
language. 

A business man in Spain desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of timber, building lumber and oak staves, 
among other articles. This is opportunity No. 28887, 
correspondence in connection with which may be in the 
English language. 

Foreign trade opportunity No. 28890 tells of a man 
in Italy who wishes to secure an agency for the sale of 
wood and varnishes. This party may also be addressed 
in English. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








While the building situation is steadily improving, 
manufacturers are by no means rushed to keep up 
with current orders. Retailers are very backward 
about ordering, notwithstanding their stocks as a 
rule are very low, preferring to wait until they have 
to have the stock to meet actual requirements. Chi- 
cago distributers say that business is slow, but that 
inquiries and orders are on the increase, which is 
about the most encouraging feature of the situation 
48 it stands at present. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
report an increased trade both from cities and coun- 
try. Demand is mainly for stock sizes, and there 
seems to be a large amount of low priced building on 
Standard plans, The factories in some cases are in- 
creasing their production, and are doing a good deal 
of figuring on new business. The prospect is getting 
brighter for the season’s business, 

There is an enlargement of operations in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and vicinity, and a broadening of the demand 
for all kinds of house finishings, outside and inside. 
Several orders have been placed within the week for 
4 large amount of special work, and one extensive 
operator announces plans that will require a very 
large quantity of such material, the improvement cov- 
ering fifty houses running in cost from $15,000 to 
$20,000 each. Already the manufacturers of mill- 
work are more actively in the lumber market, and 
where material for such work is required are not so 
squeamish about the prices that are asked for the 
high class lumber that is needed. Prices for all 
Kinds of millwork are firm. 

While business is not brisk at the door factories in 
Buffalo, N. Y., it is fully as good as a month ago, 
while the feeling as to the future of the trade is 
More optimistic. Not a great many dwellings are 
being put up at present, but the total number of 
buildings of all sorts is considerable larger than a 


short time ago. The city work will be large, but it is 
slow in starting. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are not 
rushed but are getting some business. The orders 
that come in, however, are so far below the volume 
of business experienced during the last year that 
competition is intensified, necessarily, with some con- 
cessions made to get the orders, It can not be said 
that the buyers of sash and doors are waiting for a 
decline in prices. They probably would not be more 
disposed to enter into commitments if the quotations 
were lower. At the same time, there is no ordering 
ahead of actual needs because the experience of the 
last few months has been that the trend of values is 
downward. In some items material reductions have 
already taken place, and there would seem to be na 
reason for assuming further progress in that direc- 
tion should not be made until the list reaches what 
might be termed its normal basis. . On the other 
hand, the builders can not take refuge behind the 
plea that materials of all kinds continue to be in- 
ordinately high and give this as a reason for holding 
back with operations, 

Business has improved considerably at the San 
Francisco (Cal.) sash and millwork plants owing to 
the revival in building. Business is looking up at 
the door factories in the bay and peninsula district 
where the demand is greater than last year after hav- 
ing been below normal. Door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills in the mountains 
are fairly busy and have increased their outputs. Pine 
box orders have been a little quiet lately on the Coast, 
but a good year’s business is expected. 





JOHN WaALsH, of Wisconsin, first chief counsel 
of the Federal Trade Commission, has resigned that 
post to resume the private practice of law in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


MENERRISFAN DBPAINIEIES 


BROWNASH 
GREY ELM 


MAPLE _ 
BASSWOOD 


WIS CONSINGVENEERSCO: 
MANUBACTURER'S 
RENE ANDERS WIS. 


















Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers, 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. _ 





THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Indiana 
Bent Oak 
WAKELEE, MICH. 


ROCHESTER, IND. Wagon Rims 


also producing 
Northern and Southern Hardwood Lumber in 
Ash, Basswood, Beech, Cottonwood, Cypress, 
Elm, Gum, Hickory, Maple, Oak, Sycamore, 
etc. 


Rim Factory: 
ARGOS, IND, 


Saw Mills: 
WYATT, IND. 


Main Office, 


South Bend, Indiana 


—JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will quote attractive prices on the following 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 
2 cars each 10/4, 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. 1! 
Com. & Btr. Maple 
2 cars each 6/4 and 8/4 Quarter-sawn Maple 
300 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Maple 
1 car each 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 End-dried White 


aple 
60 M ft. 8/4 No. | Common & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mill at Pellston and Munsing, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO,N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


%&3% CEILING 


We specialize in Ceiling to the wholesale 
trade; also 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
BEVEL SIDING 


Crichton Lumber Co., “xia'* | 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


_— ae. Dalat 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—-HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 


California*~ | 
White and Pin e 


Sugar 
ir, Spruce and Cedar 


F 
Redwood, Western Pine 


Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 








Pacific Coast Lumber 

















yp W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER a) 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 









ALIFORNIA 





White Pine 


Our stock is soft and light 
and is naturally suited to 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs: 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 
General Office: 
Reno, Nevada 


ore 


Sawmill at 
Loyalton, California 


Flooring, 
FIRS 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 























Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles, 








of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 





IDAHO || WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. Bee 
PINE || 609-614 Lumber Exchange, || specialty of 


All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 





E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 











LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS “*"" 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


yanos: HB. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


Transter MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








DETROIT, MICH. 


April 14.—The feeling among local lumbermen may 
be described as more optimistic than at any other time 
this year, with the volume of business gradually in- 
creasing over the whole list. Altho buying is still 
under some restraint, there is more freedom in placing 
orders than was shown but a short time ago. It is 
believed that the tide has turned in the building situ- 
ation here and, regardless of prices or labor costs, 
there will be a season of much more activity than was 
expected earlier in the year. 

A comparison of building permits for March of the 
present year shows a valuation of more than $2,000,- 
000 greater than for the same month a year ago, but 
this is still over $1,500,000 less than for March, 1917. 
An encouraging condition for investment builders is 
that the increased cost of construction does not seem 
to retard the sale of property, which is generally char- 
acterized as more brisk than at any other time since 
the beginning of the war. 

Prices on lumber are firm. Buying is for a wider 
range of materials, including hardwoods for interior 
finishings, which are in good demand. The feeling 
that prices are pretty largely stabilized has brought 
increased inquiries in the last few days and wholesale 
men look for buying which will keep present sched- 
ules up. There has been a noticeable improvement 
in the hardwood situation here, orders being placed 
more freely by both the retail yards and woodworking 
concerns. The hesitancy caused by the Redfield price 
fixing committee has passed and the opinion is gen- 
eral that there will be increased activity in purchases 
for requirements other than for immediate use such 
as has governed former purchases. Inquiries by furni- 
ture manufacturers and automobile concerns are more 
numerous than at any other time during the present 


“LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 15.—Business with the general lumber industry 
is showing improvement. The jobbers and retailers 
of building material report a steady local improvement, 
altho activity out in the State is not quite as high 
because of lack of labor and the fact that farmers are 
busy in the flelds. The hardwood operators report 
that they are having trouble producing and jobbing 
enough material to supply demand, as there is now a 
good demand for almost everything. 

Orders are coming well from the musical instrument 
trade and several houses report a big increase in 
demand from furniture factories. ‘The auto trade is 
steady. Demand is largely for quartered and plain oak, 
ash, poplar and gum, also elm, hickory and other 
lines. Walnut and mahogany are fair. 

The Wood-Mosaic Co., of Louisville and New Albany, 
with mills at these points and also at Cincinnati and 
Jackson, has started work on a new veneer department 
at the Louisville plant, which heretofore has operated 
a sawmill and a battery of dry kilns only. 

The largest movement in Kentucky or Tennessee to 
start utilization of cut-over lands is in Dyer County, 
Tennessee, where 8,000 acres of cut-over land, recently 
sold by the Mengel Box Co., operating at Hickman, 
Ky., will be handled by a committee that has organ- 
ized with A. B. Smith, of Paducah, Ky., at its head. 
It is planned to clear the land, build homes and get it 
under cultivation at the earliest possible date. 


LANSING, MICH. 


April 15.—The Rikerd Lumber Co., of Lansing, has 
been awarded the contract for all mill and interior 
finish work on the new Portland high school building. 
It is now securing the data on the material required 
and will start the work as soon as possible. The 
Portland building will replace the school burned some 
time ago, and will be one of the best in Michigan, 

Not only are the larger cities of Michigan confronted 
by a serious housing problem due to the rapid growth, 
but the smaller towns are also attempting to solve a 
similar question. Owosso, Howell, Charlotte, and other 
places in central Michigan are in need of many more 
houses. The commercial bodies and building associ- 
ations are organizing in their efforts to bring about a 
big increase in the construction of homes and to provide 
finances whereby the latter may be bought on the easy 
payment plan. 

General Manager Harry Moore, of the Lansing Co., 
which manufactures lumber and other products, has 
returned from New York City, where the company has 
started work on a new warehouse, which with equip- 
ment will cost $150,000. It will care for the eastern 
and export trade of the company. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


April 15.—There is a better tone to the lumber mar- 
ket. In some cases mills hold orders in excess of mar- 
ketable stocks and are speeding operations to increase 
supplies for both the domestic and the export mar- 
kets. The outlook, from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer, is exceedingly encouraging. There is a grati- 
fying expansion of building activities that is gradu- 
ally bringing that source of consumption back to nor- 
mal. With the factories maintaining their operations 
and building again in swing there will be nothing 
but the railroads to worry about. 

Hardwoods are particularly strong and pine and 
other softwoods in much better market position. Furni- 
ture factories are maintaining their purchases and so 
are the manufacturers of vehicles, while more woods 
are going to the manutacturers of pianos, automo- 
biles and other luxuries. An increase in the demand 
for lumber for interior finish of various kinds is an 
encouraging indication of the development of the house 
construction movement. There has been a recent ex- 
pansion of real estate buying and several of the large 


builders for the market, as well as syndicate improvers, 
have made public important plans for the present gea. 
son. 

Manufacturers are quite content with the prospect 
that little will be accomplished in Washington in fix. 
ing or stabilizing prices, being satisfied that the law 
of supply and demand will take care of the market 
better than any arbitrary arrangement of the Indus- 
trial Board. 

Wholesalers, jobbers and other large distributers 
generally are assured that there will be no immediate 
change in the movements of transit cars or modifica. 
tion of customary regulations and privileges, and fee] 
freer to operate, altho cautioned to keep the weather 
eye on the situation and hold their organizations ready 
to contest any revival of the proposition to abolish 
the transit car or to restrict its movements unreason- 


ably. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 14.—Manufacturers report a big demand for 
lumber and a scarcity of many grades of hardwood, 
Quartered white oak is in splendid demand, gum is 
stronger than it has been for some time and the vari- 
ous grades of red oak move briskly. Hickory has been 
very scarce for some time and many owners of vehicle 
factories report that it is almost impossible to get 
enough hickory to meet their demands from time to 
time. Ash moves well, while walnut is in fair de- 
mand. Poplar is in better demand than at any other 
time since the first of the year. Prices hold firm; on 
many of the best grades they are advancing steadily 
and manufacturers predict steady prices for all of this 
year. 

The retail lumber business shows steady improve- 
ment from week to week and dealers say that building 
operations grow better and that by the time the Vic- 
tory liberty loan has been “put over’ there will be a 
great deal of construction work in Evansville and 
other towns in southern Indiana. The building per- 
mits in Evansville will show a big gain in April over 
March. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Co., 
this city, who returned a few days ago from a success- 
ful road trip, reported that trade conditions are get- 
ting better all the time and he predicts that the lum- 
ber manufacturers of this section will have a most 
successful year. He looks for prices to remain firm, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 14.—The hardwood industry in Indiana has 
not yet felt the stimulus of what seems an assured 
building boom this year, but dealers in building mate- 
rials report an increased business and wholesale hard- 
wood men say they regard the market as hopeful. 
Hardwood transactions continue light, with small local 
calls forming a fair volume of business. Prices re- 
main steady because of a decided shortage of some 
materials, which is attributed principally to the light 
delivery of logs. Farmers of Indiana already are 
well into the spring planting season and prospect of a 
60,000,000-bushel wheat crop in Indiana this year with 
a guaranteed price holds the farmer close to his fields. 
It is not expected therefore that logging conditions 
will show any improvement before July. Business 
conditions in the State are improving generally, how- 
ever, and all fear of unemployment has apparently dis- 
appeared completely, while an actual shortage of labor 
continues to be reported from industrial centers. 

The Powell-Myers Co., Rochester, Ind., has closed 
its mill for extensive overhauling of machinery and 
improvements that will double its capacity. Several 
timber tracts in the county have been bought recently 
by the company, and Sidney Wilson, manager, declared 
the mill must be brought to the highest possible effi- 
ciency in operation to handle the logs that will be 
delivered soon. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


April 14.—Demand is good and prices are still high. 
Building prospects for the summer are bright. 

Logs are coming in slowly and the Sawyer-Goodman 
Co. has dispensed with its boom crew for the present. 

Two Rivers, Wis., expects the biggest building boom 
in its history this summer. A number of large con- 
tracts have been let, including several big additions 
to plants and to the high school. The latter will cost 
$125,000. The Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co. 
will erect two large plants. The buildings will be 
300x80 feet and 320x50 feet. The Hamilton Co. will 
also erect a large addition to its plant. Many resi- 
dences are also expected to be erected. 

Lieut. Angus Ward, of Chassell, Mich., who has been 
with the 20th Engineers (Forest) in France for @ 
year and a half, is a member of an investigation com- 
mission recently sent out from Paris to report on 
economic conditions in Finland and the Russian-Baltic 
States of Esthonia and Livonia. He was formerly em- 
ployed by the Worcester Lumber Co., of Chassell. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


April 17.—Prices remain firm with an upward 
tendency and demand grows better all the time. The 
local building volume is heavier than it has been for 
some time and many houses are being added to the 
weekly list. ‘The housing problem seems to be 4& 
worry of the past and no longer is complaint heard 
from this quarter, All mills are running on practically 
full time and there seems to be no lack of labor, nor is 
there any further mention of labor trouble. Oil derrick 
timbers are in demand and this is getting to be an 
interesting feature of the lumber trade. There seems 
to be among lumbermen a feeling of satisfaction over 
present prospects and as a result all progressive lum- 
ber people are busy as they can be stocking up and 
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getting ready for whatever may be in store for them. 
The aviation gunnery grounds, containing about 
thirty acres of land and located at Big Lake, south 
of this place, used during the war as a place for 
aviation target practice by the Government, have been 
purchased by Messrs. Krause and Managan, of the 
Krause & Managan Lumber Co., and will be used as 
a permanent encampment place for the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of Louisiana. C. M. Managan, of 
Westlake, is president of the union of this State. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


April 15.—One of the outstanding features of the 
general situation in the lumber industry of Wisconsin 
is the rapid growth of the toy and novelty manufac- 
turing business. While toy industries for the most 
part are valuable to the lumber industry mainly as a 
consumer of short ends and mill waste, the ramifica- 
tions of the business as shown by recent developments 
are such that much more material than that hereto- 
fore regarded as waste will be required to fill the needs 
of the toy and novelty business. Wholesalers at Mil- 
waukee already have been doing some business in 
earlots of regular lumber stock to be worked up at the 
toy factories and look forward to a handsome volume 
of such business in the future. They also point out 
that the growth of the industry will be accompanied 
by increasing demands for box and crating stock. 

The Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association has 
outgrown the suite of offices for several years occupied 
on the second floor of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Bank Building, 218-224 West Water Street, and on 
April 1 moved to the sixth floor, where it will occupy 
rooms 632, 633 and 634. The offices also are used by 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., Don 
S. Montgomery being secretary of both organizations. 
Mr. Montgomery returned last week from a recreation 
trip of several weeks, which took him to the Pacific 


* coast. 


Logan Sanderson, Wausau, Wis., for several years 
associated with the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., has 
resigned to accept the position of manager of the hard- 
wood sales department of the J. H. O’Melia Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

8S. A, Stavrum, La Crosse, Wis., has been appointed 
manager of the Northern Lumber & Coal Co., South 
End, Superior, Wis., succeeding G. A. Wrightson, who 
resigned to engage in other business. Mr. Stavrum 
recently received his discharge from the military 


service. 
WHITESBURG, KY. 


April 16.—Dealers and manufacturers report more 
inquiries and a much greater demand for building lum- 
ber of all grades than at any time within the last 
year, the building of mining and industrial towns 
being a great stimulus to the trade. As a result of the 
“Own Your Home” campaign building is active in the 
towns. In Whitesburg many residences are going up 
and in Hazard, the county seat of Perry County, there 
is a genuine building boom under way. Prices on lum- 
ber remain well up to standard and mill men insist 
that there will not be any decline for several years. 

The recently organized Pulaski Lumber Co., Pulaski, 
Va., will develop some large holdings in Wise County. 
The Pope-Caywood Lumber Co., recently incorporated 
and having headquarters in Harlan County, plans 
early development of extensive tracts lying along the 
headwaters of the Cumberland River and 1s installing 
mills. The affairs of the Amburgy Coal & Lumber Co., 
of Daina, Ky., have been adjusted satisfactorily and 
operations are being resumed at its two plants. Lan- 
caster, Wallace & Nelson, of Lebanon, Ky., will start 
developing a hardwood timber tract about June 1. 
Elzy Franklin and others will develop a splendid oak 
timber tract a few miles from here. Several new mills 
are forthcoming for the Lower Rockhouse Creek section 
of Letcher County. Timber men are deeply interested 
in the proposed 140-mile thorofare from Jenkins to 
Ashland, and it is announced that the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Co. will pledge itself to build a good stretce 
of the road, which will penetrate the whole of the 
eastern Kentucky hardwood field. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 16.—Buffalo is to have a new downtown lum- 
ber office, that of the C. W. Bodge Lumber Co., which 
will be located at 404 Prudential Building after May 1. 
The head of the company is Charles W. Bodge, who 
for a number of years was connected with the Con- 
solidated Sawmills, St. Louis, Mo., as representative 
in New York State territory and also as assistant 
sales manager. For the last six months he has been 
in the trade on his own account. The company will 
handle principally southern pine. 

Building permits for last week were unusually large. 
numbering 126, with 44 frame dwellings. The total 
costs were $182,200. So far this month the activity 
is on about the same scale as a year ago, but real 
estate men are more optimistic than at that time and 
feel assured that business in the building line is to be 
larger. The publicity given to the “Own Your 
Home” movement is likely to have effect and more 
houses are much needed in this city. 

Orson E. Yeager has been named as the third mem- 
ber of the arbitration board that will determine the 
amount which the International Railway Co. is to be 
allowed as return in any service-at-cost agreement 
made with the city for municipal control of service. 
Mr. Yeager, who is at the head of the Yeager Lumber 
Co. and former president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
was chosen from a half dozen Buffalo business men 
who were considered for the place. The board will 
hold hearings to determine what valuation may be 
agreed upon, particularly as to the so called intangi- 
bles, which the company insists shall enter into a 
valuation of the property. 

Herbert Hill has returned to his employment as a 
salesman for the Hugh McLean Lumber Co. after an 
absence of a year and a half as a member of the 20th 


Engineers. He saw a good deal of service in France 
and was close enough to the front line to be under shell 
fire. 

James A, White, of the W. H. White Lumber Co.. 
Boyne City, Mich,, was a visitor to this city, his former 
home, last week. He reported a good demand for hem- 
lock and hardwoods in Michigan and no large amount 
of stocks at the mills, 

A. J. Chestnut made a trip to Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan hardwood lumber districts last week. He found 
that the western demand for almost everything was 
better than it is east, so the prices asked looked large 
to him, He was able to find some stock that ought 
to sell profitably in this market. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 14.—-Orders for hardwood lumber are coming 
in more freely, and, while buyers are placing orders 
for only one to two cars, the aggregate volume of 
business is assuming handsome proportions, Demand 
is coming in for practically every item on the hardwood 
list. Oak, gum, long ruy elm, ash and hickory are the 
more active items, altho there is a very satisfactory 
call for all grades of cypress. Low grade gum, Nos. 2 
and 3 common, is beginning to move with greater free- 
dom and manufacturers of southern hardwoods are 
extracting considerable comfort from this fact. Quar- 
ter sawn gum is very active, so far as inquiry is con- 
cerned, but the volume of business is somewhat re 
stricted on account of the lightness of offerings. The 
same is true of quarter sawn white oak, the supply of 
which is extremely light as measured by the call there- 
for. 

Hardwood manufacturers thruout this territory are 
convinced that there will be no increase of conse- 
quence, if any at all, in production during the next 
sixty days. This view is based on the fact that there 
is such an acute shortage of logs that there can be no 
material increase in the quantity of timber available 
for the mills in less time. Meanwhile, sales and ship- 
ments are materially exceeding the quantity of lumber 
being placed on sticks, with the result that stocks 
are showing further distinct loss from week to week. 


Prices show an upward tendency and the increased’ 


rapidity with which orders are being placed is ac- 
cepted as a particularly cheerful development. 

The Valley Log Loading Co, reports that it is load- 
ing logs at the rate of about 500 cars a month com- 
pared with approximately 1,750 cars at the correspond- 
ing period last year. It is operating only one of its 
‘log loading machines and reports that it does not 
expect a return to full schedule before the first to 
the fifteenth of June. 

James E. Stark, John W. McClure, F. B. Robertson, 
George C. Ehemann and J. F. McSweyn have been 
named as a delegation from the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association to the annual of the United Statem 
Chamber of Commerce to be held at St. Louis April 
29 to May 1, inclusive. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, who has been ill 
with typhoid fever for the last month, has sufficiently 
recovered to return to his office. Mrs. Townshend, 
who was much more seriously ill than her husband, 
is now out of danger. 

Cc. A. New, who has worked for the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Illinois Central roads as chief 
rate clerk under Joseph Hattendorf for the last four- 
teen years and who during much of that time handled 
rate adjustment and complaints, is now in the employ 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and is 
specializing in complaints and rate adjustments for 
this organization. Mr. New assisted Mr, Hattendorf 
in the famous rate cases involving advances in rates 
on hardwood lumber and forest products from southern 
producing territory to destinations in Central Freight 
Association and Eastern Trunk Line territory and in 
preparing the exhibits which enabled the carriers to 
gain a victory over the lumbermen. He specialized in 
jumber rates during his long term of service with the 
railroads mentioned and therefore brings to his new 
position a vast experience that will stand him and the 
association in particularly good stead in the event of 
new controversies with the carriers. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


April 12.—Stocks of airplane spruce collected at 
Prince Rupert are to be cleaned up and the steamer 
Zamora will go to the northern port this month to 
load two million feet for the United Kingdom. 

The steamer War Convoy, recently completed at the 
Coughlan ship yards, Vancouver, will load railway ties 
at Chemainus for Britain. 

Sawmills in British Columbia at the end of 1918 
numbered 219, located as follows: Vancouver district, 
60; Island, 37; Cranbrook, 28; Nelson, 27; Prince 
Rupert, 26; Fort George, 18; Vernon, 15; Kamloops, 
8. These have a total daily capacity of 8,637,000 feet. 
Of this number 29, with a daily capacity of 1,567,000 
feet, were shut down. Two mills are reported under 
construction, one at Cranbrook with a daily capacity 
of 25,000 feet and one at Prince Rupert of 75,000 
feet. There were 75 shingle mills in the province at 
the end of 1918, 53 of which are in Vancouver dis- 
trict, 10 in the Nelson district, 8 in the Island, 2 in 
Prince Rupert district and one each in Cranbrook and 
Kamloops. These have a total daily capacity of 11,- 
420,000. Of this number 5 at Vancouver were shut 
down, the daily capacity of these being 675,000. 

The proposal has been made that pulp mills be estab- 
lished in the lower Fraser Valley, which would find 
their raw material close at hand. A double purpose 
would be served, in that timber which is not available 
for other purposes could be cleared from holdings suit- 
able for agriculture. 
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Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES. OFFICES 
A. M. YOUNGS, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 
J. W. FAULKNER, 404 Marshall Blig., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM. D. MERSHON, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 
Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 
Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 

A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of fig- 
uring lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber car- 
rying capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of 
general umber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth cov- 

Ts; t , $1.50. 
: ‘MEHIOAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Il. 
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H Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 





When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 
Eastern 


| Reese: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 4 


Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 
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0. R. Menefee Company 


Portland, Ore. 


Douglas Fir 


Lumber 


Prompt Shippers. 
Best Grades. 


MILLS at Deer Island, Ore., and Yacolt, Wash. 
Eastern W.C © Achenislie, wg, Ubiindelphio, Pa. 


Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, 
rederick gt bal Denver, Col. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas 






























Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 


EVERETT, WASH. 


April 12.—Finding that a 4-horse team could not 
keep his mill at Cicero supplied with logs. S. Broe is 
building a narrow gage railroad into his timber, the 
line to be half a mile long. The motive power will be 
supplied by a 22-horsepower gas engine, which is being 
mounted and geared for locomotive work in the com- 
pany’s local shop. Mr. Broe reports the lumber 
demand at his mill very good, most of his output going 
East. 

L. C. Bucklin and Charles Reed, of Arlington, have 
contracted to furnish a large amount of fir stave 
timber for the cooperage plant of the Alaska Fish 
Products Co. at Richmond Beach. According to Mr. 
Bucklin, a good feature of this enterprise is that sound 
windfalls may be worked up into this material; in 
fact, are preferred, as the wood thus aged makes good 
staves. 

There is much activity améng the lumber mills of 
this city. Both the Weyerhaeuser mills, “A” and 
“B,” are running at capacity, and Assistant Manager 
i. B. Wight reports the outlook as favorable. Sales 
Manager f, A. Stuart, of the Canyon mill, says that 
his mill received several large orders from North and 
South Dakota this week. This mill has caught up with 
its back war orders and is now running capacity on 
new orders. 

The red cedar shingle outlook in this district is bet- 
ter this week than it has been for two years, accord- 
ing to Sales Manager McGrath, of the C. B. Lumber 
& Shingle Co., perhaps the largest manufacturer of 
Rite-Grade shingles in this district. As a result of 
the Government's “Build Your Home” campaign a 
number of good-sized orders have been received by the 
company. Rite-Grade shingles have advanced in price. 
They now stand: Clears, $3.30 a thousand, and stars, 
$2.55 a thousand. Cedar logs are both high and scarce 
and they are the only source of worry left the manu- 


facturer. Mr. McGrath says that his mill is running 
to capacity. 

Fred E. Weyerhauser and L. 8S. Case, of St. Paul, 
were Everett visitors on April 10. Together 


with Dr. Clapp of Pasadena, George P. Thompson of 
Minneapolis, George 8S. Long of Tacoma, John 
Weyerhaeuser of Tacoma, and Mr. Titcombe of Ta- 
coma they inspected the Weyerhaeuser mills in this 
city. The party were guests of W. H. Boner and 
Mr. and Mrs. HE. B. Wight. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


April 12.—There has been a decided improvement in 
the tone of the lumber market during April. The de- 
mand for fir lumber has grown by leaps and bounds. 
Inquiries for a million feet or so are floating around 
in the wholesale district and are frequently turned 
down because the northern mills are loaded up with 
eastern orders for 1- and 2-inch stuff. The only item 
that is weak is small timbers. The mills are seeking 
such business. San Francisco wholesalers are very 
busy trying to take care of orders and inquiries that 
are coming in daily. 

Real estate business has revived on both sides of the 
bay and houses are scarce. The lack of housing facili- 
ties is especially noticeable in Oakland. Under such 
conditions, the building of wooden dwellings has been 
greatly stimulated. Many bungalows and cottages are 
under construction in this city and contiguous terri- 
tory. A small San Francisco retailer received an 
order for lumber for forty cottages, which are to be 
built at Burlingame. He got busy at once ordering 
lumber from the mills for prompt delivery. 

In fir lumber there are large inquiries for yard stock 
but not much of a demand for timbers. Conditions 
have been just reversed since last year, when the bulk 
of the business was done on special cuttings. Discount 
Sheet No. 25 is fairly firm on rail shipments to the 
interior of the State. Prices are well maintained, 
also, on water shipments under List 7. 

The farmers and fruit growers are buying lumber and 
business is increasing at the yards in the interior of the 
State. According to advices from Sacramento, ship- 
ments of lumber are leaving there daily for use in the 
building of rice field irrigation ditches, and warehouses 
at many points where rice, beans and barley will be 
stored. 

The white and sugar pine lumber demand continues 
active and the price situation remains strong. There 
are indications of a little better buying in the East 
and middle West. Commons have become exceedingly 
scarce at most of the mills and are about exhausted. 
The mills are late in starting up for the new season and 
it will take about sixty days to secure new stock for 
shipment. Number 2 shop white pine is practically ex- 
hausted. The better grades of sugar pine are very 
scarce. There are indications that business will im- 
prove right along, with the building season opening up. 
The bulk of the orders now coming in is from west of 
the Mississippi River and consists largely of mixed 
ears. There is a considerable eastern demand for 
California pine boxes. 

The redwood market is improved, altho it is not as 
strong as the manufacturers would like to have it. 
Prices are strong with every prospect of holding. 
Wages at the mills are not going down but more effi- 
ciency will be required of employees, which will increase 
the output of lumber. The valley yards have begun to 
buy redwood to replenish their stocks. One-inch boards 
are very scarce. Number 1 redwood shingles are scarce 
and the price has advanced 10 cents, being $3.23 ex 
vessel, San Francisco. 

The board of trustees of the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau, of Seattle, are coming here to confer with 
the lumbermen of San Francisco on matters of inspec- 


tion and allied subjects. A meeting and luncheon will 


be attended at the Palace Hotel on April 24. 
The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., with 


headquarters in this city, will hold its annual meeting 
on April 24. At 6:30 p. m. a dinner will be given to 
the company’s trustees and stockholders at the Palace 
Hotel. General Manager A. A. Baxter will have an 
interesting report to make on the last year’s activities. 

The Redwood, Fir and California Pine Lumber asso- 
ciations have made arrangements to hold a meeting at 
2 p. m. on April 25, in Room 237 Merchants’ Exchange 
Building, for the purpose of listening to an address 
by Lumber Commissioner Roger E. ‘Simmons on the 
subject of his investigations in foreign countries 
regarding the future prospects for export lumber busi- 
ness, 

The management of the California Door Co. expects 
to start the California pine mill at Caldor about May 
1. The season’s cut will at least equal that of last 
year, which was 16,000,000 feet, and it is possible that 
the cut will be increased by running double time. An- 
tone Hassler, the mill manager, arrived at Caldor 
during the week. He is opening a new logging camp, 
only eight miles from the mill. Business is picking up 
at the company’s big door factory in Oakland. 

Tho there is still about two feet of snow in the 
woods at the pine lumber camps in the Feather River 
Canyon, preparations are being made to resume opera- 
tions at the mills at the earliest possible date. The 
Clover Valley Lumber Co. will start up at Loyalton 
about April 21. W. T. Virgin is the owner and C, D. 
Terwilliger manager of the plant. The Western Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant at Loyalton is expected to start about 
May 1. 

About April 25 the Feather River Lumber Co.’s mill 

at Portola will start cutting white pine. 

Advices from Fresno state that the Prescott Lumber 
Co. has started its new mill at Basis, twelve miles 
above Auberry, on the San Joaquin & Eastern Rail- 
way. The plant represents an investment of $150,000. 

The Hobart Estate Co. has numerous orders ahead at 
Hobart Mills and plans to begin logging about April 
15. <A good season’s cut of white pine is expected. 

According to advices from Quincy, the D. L. & G. 
Lumber Co. expects to start up its sawmill in the 
eastern part of the valley about April 14. 

L. L. Long, manager of the Frank P. Doe Lumber 
Co., says that conditions are improving. There is more 
demand for lumber of all kinds. With the building 
season under way, local conditions are better. This 
company is making some good shipments of white and 


sugar pine to the Hast. Prices are stiffening. ‘There is 
an improvement in sales of No. 2 shop. There is a 


good and growing demand for common white pine 
boards in the middle West and Chicago territory. 
Spring business is opening up, but the fact that most 
of the mills are getting a late start this year means 
that prices will hold and advances are expected on 
some grades. Altho Frank Doe recently died, the 
business will be continued as usual by the same inter- 
ests including L. L. Long and the Doe Estates Co. 

Shipments of fir lumber to San Francisco will be 
augmented in the future by a portion of the output of 
the Tide Water Mill Co., of Tacoma, which started up 
its new circular mill on April 10. The San Francisco 
agency for this company is held by the Paramino 
Lumber Co, 

The Liberty Lumber Co. and the Coast Tie & Lumber 
Co. are doing a good business and have many inquiries 
for their lines. 

Frederick K. Fish, representing the Lumber, Tie & 
Timber Vulcanizing Co., of New York, is here after 
spending some time at Weed, Cal., where tests of the 
company’s process of drying lumber have been made. 
His company erected a test plant at the Weed Lumber 
Co.’s mills. He feels greatly encouraged as the tests 
are progressing satisfactorily. He will return to the 
East and report what has been accomplished on his 
Coast tour. 

B. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co., spent 
the week at Weed, where the new mill is now running 
nearly up to capacity with two shifts. Logging is 
progressing very favorably. 

Junius H. Browne, general sales manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., reports that business is better on 
both eastern and western rail shipments. The general 
situation has improved. It looks as if prices will hold 
at least until there is some reduction in labor costs. 
The Pacific Lumber Co. is operating both mills at 
Scotia and is cutting nearly 400,000 feet of redwood 
lumber a day. Now that the heavy rains are over, 
work will be pushed on the new cutting-up shop and 
other improvements, 

A. F. Thane, head of A. F. Thane & Co., has returned 
from a successful trip abroad in the interest of red- 
wood and other lines. He recently spent some time in 
London. His firm has increased its lines and does a 
general exporting and importing business. ay found 
the prospective demand in good shape. A. F. Thane & 
Co. are loading the English steamer Cap York on Hum- 
boldt Bay with a straight cargo of 1,600,000 feet of 
rough clear redwood for England. This will be the first 
full cargo shipped since the British embargo on lumber 
was raised. J. W. Evans is located in London as the 
firm’s agent. 

The Little River Redwood Co., operating at Bul- 
winkle Humboldt County, is making good shipments 
of redwood by water and rail. M. K. Lauden, who is 
in charge of the sales department, reports business 
improving. The company has had to quit taking 
orders for redwood shingles temporarily as it is over- 
sold. Stocks are light, with the trade buying for imme- 
diate requirements. W. E. Ferrier has arrived from 
the mill and is now connected with the San Francisco 
office. 

The Union Lumber Co. operates its redwood mill at 
Fort Bragg full blast, with an output of about 250,000 
feet of lumber a day. The offshore demand for redwood 
ties is fairly good. The steamer Bee has just loaded 
600,000 feet of ties at Fort Bragg for the west coast 
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of South America. Otis R. Johnson has returned 
to the San Francisco office, after paying a visit to Fort 
Bragg. | 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has gone to 
Chicago to attend the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the sessions 
of the American Lumber Congress. 

J. H. Howard, president of the Halleck Howard Lum- 
ber Co., of Denver, is here looking over the Coast 


situation. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 12.—The fir market is stronger. For three 
weeks hand-running orders have been at normal, while 
production and shipments are on the increase. A 
notable and influential element has been the discus- 
sion of cost figures by lumbermen and a realizing 
sense that the only competition they have to meet is 
that created among the fir manufacturers themselves. 
The oft-repeated prediction, circulated freely since the 
signing of the armistice, that “fir will be much higher 
before it is lower” is being realized. Advances to 
date place timbers practically on a basis of $20, an 
increase of more than $2. Slash grain flooring, ship- 
lap, siding and common boards have advanced $1. Dis- 
count Sheet No. 2 on Rail B List, which was circu- 
lated as of date Jan. 1, is now the market level, being 
approximately $1 higher than Discount Sheet No. 25, 
old list. Lumbermen generally have responded to the 
upward tendency, because of persistent cost reports 
proving that fir was being sold at from $2 to $3 under 
list. Since the present advance will not absorb the 
difference between cost and selling price, the market 
is exceptionally strong on the new base and seems to 
justify predictions of further advances. While the 
yard movement is conspicuous, dearth of cutting busi- 
ness is equally marked. Inquiries do not bring orders 
in the proper proportion and notwithstanding the 
volume of business in railroad ties, both domestic and 
foreign, the cutting end of the game is the feature in 
which the manufacturers are most directly interested. 

W. J. Haynen, of the W. J. Haynen Lumber & Export 
Co., was the guest of honor at the regular luncheon of 
the Hundred Percent Club this week and made a brisk 
business talk in which he outlined the leading part 
taken by fir lumber in the wood ship program as a 
means to the winning of the war. “Fir is the best 
wood in the world,” he said, “but as yet it is abso- 
lutely unknown in Europe. A comprehensive adver- 
tising campaign is one of the essentials toward its 
proper distribution and recognition.” Incidentally Mr. 
Haynen paid a high tribute to J. H. Bloedel, of the 
Bloedel Donovan Mills, for his patriotic work in be- 
half of fir during the perplexing interval of the 
war, 

Gordon C. Corbaley, executive secretary of the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club, was 
a guest at this week’s luncheon of lumber wholesalers. 
He spoke energetically from the standpoint of trade 
in general and applying his conclusions to lumber. 
W. C. Lawton, of the Lawton Lumber Co., presided. 
A discussion of grading rules as applicable to lath 
ended with referring the entire subject to a commit- 
tee. The chairman for next week’s luncheon will be 
James P. Jennings, secretary-treasurer of the Ocean 
Lumber Co. 

Jesse I. Cutler, assistant secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, has received word that 
Roy A. Dailey, secretary, will be home from France 
early in May. Mr. Dailey left here in February as 
Pacific coast member of a committee chosen by the 
American National Wholesale Lumber Distributers’ Ex- 
port Corporation. They have studied conditions in 
Europe, particularly in France and Belgium, with a 
view of learning the possibilities for the export of 
American lumber for reconstruction purposes. 

W. E. Wilson has entered business as a whole- 
saler at the head of the W. Ed Wilson Lumber Co., 
with offices in the Stuart Building. He has had 
experience as a logging operator and also as a mill- 
man at Alberni, B. C. 

The M. R.-Smith Lumber Co., operating mills at 
Mineral and Moclips, Wash., has established offices at 
732 Little Building, Boston, and placed them in charge 
of L. W. Rowley as New England representative. The 
company is handling fir, spruce, cedar siding and 
southern pine and is specializing in 18-inch red cedar 
shingles. Mr. Rowley was formerly the Smith repre- 
sentative in Kansas City and for the last five years 
has been with the H. M. Bickford Co. in Boston. 
The Seattle offices are now in charge of P. R. Smith, 
who succeeded to the position of manager on the death 
of Mr. Sampson early in the year. 

Fred C. Andersen, of the Andersen Lumber Co., 
South Stillwater, Minn., is spending ten days on the 
Coast looking over conditions in the lumber industry. 

A. C. Dutton, of Springfield, Mass., head of the 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, is in Seattle on his 
regular visit to the local offices of the company. 

A. W. Foster, vice president of the Lumber Dis- 
tributors’ Corporation, with headquarters at 66 Broad- 
way, New York City, will open Seattle offices at 710 
White Building May 1. Mr. Foster spent twenty- 
five years on the Coast familiarizing himself with 
Douglas fir, and a year and a half ago he went to New 
York to sell West Coast lumber in that territory. The 
New York offices are in charge of E. S. Loomis, presi- 
dent of the company. 

P. E. Hansen, sales manager of the W. J. Haynen 
Lumber & Export Co., left yesterday afternoon on a 
business tour of from four to six weeks, during which 
time he will visit Minneapolis, Chicago, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio. 
His object is to establish connections for handling the 
business of his company. 

J. E. Pinkham, president of the J. E. Pinkham Lum- 
ber Co., has been confined to his home for a week with 
serious illness. A bad cold has affected his throat 
and eyesight so that he has been obliged to remain 
in a darkened room. His physician reports today that 
Mr. Pinkham is on the mend. 


Roger E. Simmons and John R. Walker will receive 
a most hearty reception from the lumbermen of the 
West Coast association when they reach Seattle May 2. 
Extensive preparations are under way for the meeting 
on that date, when the distinguished representatives of 
the Department of Commerce will appear and report 
on their mission abroad. Mr. Simmons will discuss 
lumber conditions in Russia and Mr. Walker will give 
a similar discussion of conditions as he has found 
them in the British Isles and France. 

A. L. Dunn, of the Dunn Lumber Co., yesterday re- 
ceived a message that his son, Charles S, Dunn, was 
on the steamship Pannonia, due in New York. Charles 
is with the 328th Field Artillery and is on his way to 
Camp Lewis, Wash., to be mustered out after duty 
on the firing line in France since April 7, 1917. ‘“‘Feel- 
ing fine’ ended his message—which was the first 
word his father had received from him in five weeks, 
previous letters having been returned on account of 
the fact that the troops were homeward bound. 

Otis N. Shepard, of the Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Co., Boston, operating spruce and pine mills in Maine 
and Canada, is in Seattle making ready for a readjust- 
ment of his lumber supply. His firm has disposed of 
this year’s cut at its different plants for shipment 
overseas and Mr. Shepard for the first time is enter- 
ing the west Coast field in order to handle stocks of 
domestic fir and spruce. 

Ernest F. Gellerson, of the Gellerson Lumber Co., a 
wholesale concern of Portland, Me., is in Seattle headed 
for home after a trip to California. 

L. A. Nelson, field representative of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, with headquarters in Port- 
land, Ore., has been at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, during the week, watching experiments in 
the dry-kilning of fir conducted by the Forest Depart- 
ment. 

F. W. Lane, who has been authorized to organize a 
box department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, has started a campaign of solicitation among 
box manufacturers in this territory. The success of 
his efforts will determine whether a sufficient number 
of manufacturers will affiliate to make the move worth 
while. At present Mr. Lane is in Oregon, where it is 
understood spruce operators have given him substan- 
tial encouragement. 

Edward H. Schafer, manager of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., returned yester- 
day from a tour of two and a half months, during 
which he visited New York, Boston and other points 
on the Atlantic seaboard. He attended the annual 
meeting of the National Wholesalers in Philadelphia 
and also the meeting of the American National Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributers’ Export Corporation when 
it chose the delegation to study conditions in Europe, 
resulting in the appointment of Roy A. Dailey, of 
Seattle, as Coast representative. During Mr. Schafer’s 
absence business conditions, which had been upset by 
the armistice and by cancelation of contracts, shifted 
from a state of quiet approaching stagnation to a 
gradual improvement, which he remarks is continuing 
as business men get themselves squared around. 

H. 8S. Eastman, who formerly was assistant secretary 
of Carstens & Earles, gives a favorable report on busi- 
ness conditions as they come under his observation. 
He is now manager of the Seattle offices of the John 
W. McDonnell Lumber Co., J. H. Cavanaugh & Sons 
and the Siemons Lumber Co, 

Lumber shipments from Grays Harbor during 1918 
were 183,784,089 feet. The total places the Harbor 
country within 16,000,000 feet of the record made by 
the Columbia River district last year, notwithstanding 
the heavy cut of spruce for aircraft purposes handled 
from Portland and the Vancouver cut-up plant. There 
is keen rivalry between the two districts for second 
place among the lumber shipping ports of the Coast. 
In 1917 the Harbor shipped 20,000,000 feet more than 
the Columbia River district. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


April 12.—-Local building conditions continue active 
with the arrival of spring weather and the close of the 
rainy season. Houses are exceedingly hard to obtain 
in any part of the city except such as are of the shack 
class, and the steadily increasing number of permits 
being issued at the city building office indicates that 
there will be a big demand again this year for house 
building material. Prices for building material locally 
are firm, with every indication that logs and labor are 
going to maintain their present costs, so that local 
builders are not counting on low lumber prices any 
more, but are accepting the present market as what 
may be expected, and even lower than may be expected 
when the offshore cargo demand gets into swing. 

The demand for fir lumber has shown an improve- 
ment the last few weeks, with indications that it will 
continue steadily, increasing as the weeks go by, ac- 
cording to Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. This company is op- 
erating its big plant steadily and continuing to do a 
good-sized volume of local and rail business, as well as 
a market increase in the volume of its offshore ship- 
ments. 

L. 8. Case, of St. Paul, general sales manager for 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is in the city on a trip 
to the home offices of the Weyerhaeuser company in 
Tacoma and its big mills at Everett and elsewhere. 
Mr. Case said that demand for fir stocks in the Hast 
has been strong. 

The George M. Harty Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has been incorporated and will take over and operate 
the plant of the Lister Manufacturing Co. at Tacoma. 
The officers of the new concern are George M. Harty, 
president ; James G. Browne, vice president, and A. L. 
Duffy, secretary and treasurer. They have had long 
experience in the millwork business, Mr. Harty having 
been president of Harty Bros. & Harty Co., Chicago, 
for the last twenty years, during most of which time 
Mr. Duffy was head estimator for the company. Mr, 
Browne was also connected with the Harty Bros, or- 
ganization. It is the intention of the new concern to 
manufacture the same line as that produced by the 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 


Sales M ° ° ° 
Hobart Bidg., > Albion, California 











alifornia White 
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alifornia Sugar P ine 
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Buyers East of Chicago will receive prompt 
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American Trading 
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Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


-—BOX SHOOK—, 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
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Annual Capacity Box Factory 
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We Offer 200M Nos. | and 2 
Special 8-4 Choice Bright Air Dried 
Sugar Pine Shop 
400M Nos. | and 2 6-4 Blue Stained 
Cal. White Pine Shop 
Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO 











Lister Manufacturing Co., including columns, rail, 
newels and gutter and in addition they will make 
fir and spruce moldings, sanded fir casing, base and 
finish, silo stock and vertical grain flooring. They will 
also conduct a wholesale lumber business. 

Among the eastern lumbermen who happened to be 
in Tacoma this week at the time of the mass meet- 
ing of fir manufacturers of western Washington and 
Oregon were L. & Case, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
St. Paul; Ge Thompson, of the Thompson Yards. 
Minne’ ynes, Minneapolis wholesaler, and 
I Yower Lumber Co., Wadena, Minn. 


"<0 E™HOQUIAM, WASH. 


—fhe log supply on Grays Harbor is some- 
velow normal owing to the closing of many 
camps the last two months on account for repairs. 
Now that most of these camps have resumed the output 
is expected soon to be back to normal. The condition 
of the lumber market is about the same as it has been, 
with encouraging news from California of improved 
building conditions. The cargo business shows signs 
of improvement also and there is promise of much 
activity from several important quarters soon. Rail 
shipments are considered fair under present business 
conditions everywhere. 

P. R. Hogan, timberland owner, has started a shingle 
mill near Copalis Crossing, northwest of this city. As- 
sociated with him will be his son, Gerald Hogan, who 
during the war period was connected with the airplane 
spruce company of Aberdeen. They expect to have the 
machinery installed and the plant running in thirty 
days. P. R. Hogan owns a large tract of cedar in the 
vicinity of their mill and will cut it first. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


April 12.—It is reported that the Kureka Lumber 
Co., of Eureka, Mont., thru its president, C. A. Weil, 
has recently purchased for a consideration of $50,000 
an exceptionally good tract of timber formerly owned 
by the Huebschman Timber Co., lying south of and 
adjoining the company’s property. ‘The Eureka Lumber 
Co. is just completing a most successful winter’s log- 
ging and is now planning for its drive down the Fortine 
River, in which it employs about 300 men. 

J. P. Lansing, sales manager of the Polleys Lumber 
Co., Missoula, Mont., and F, D. Becker, secretary of the 
Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, have 
just returned from traffic hearings at Spokane and 
Portland, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 12.—The steamship Bockenoff, launched a few 
months ago by the Pacific American Fisheries in this 
city, will load 1,000,000 feet of lumber at Tacoma 
for the Atlantic coast. The motorship Sierra will re- 
turn to the BE. K. Wood plant in about three weeks 
for 1,200,000 feet for Callao. The Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co. will load another steamship for 
San Pedro about April 18. 

Complaint is made here of a scarcity of cedar logs 
and it is said that a number of mills have been unable 
to resume operation or have had to curtail their out- 
put on that account. In the meantime shingles have 
stiffened. Whether this is the cause of their stiffen- 
ing is debatable. Some observers believe the strike of 
Chinese shingle weavers in British Columbia has some- 
thing to do with it. Reports received here are to the 
effect that the British Columbia strike is about the 
most successful effort of the kind ever pulled off in the 
province. Some buying of shingles has resulted on this 
side of the line because of the tie-up of British Colum- 
bia mills. In the last fortnight shingles have advanced 
about 25 cents. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


* April 12.—Offshore business in Douglas fir is rapidly 
developing and many of the mills along the river have 
now large orders on their books, <A large Japanese 
steamer will be here shortly to load 4,000,000 feet 
at the mill of the Inman, Poulson Lumber Co. for 
Shanghai and Taku Bar. One inducement to activity 
in this direction is the falling of freight rates. The 
heaviest drop was indicated when it was reported 
this week that the American barkentine Lahaina had 
been chartered by J. J. Moore & Co. to carry lumber 
from the Pacific coast to Port Pirie at $30. 

Announcement is made by W. I. Clark, president of 
the Callaghan & Clark Box Co., of North Bend, Ore., 
that the lease held by the company on the Southern 
Pacific box factory has been transferred to the Oregon 
Box & Lumber Co., recently organized by North Bend 
men for the purpose of purchasing the lease and op- 
erating the factory. The company has a paid up 
capital of $50,000. George P. Sheridan, manager of 
the Sunrise Milk Products plant of North Bend, ts 
president of the new company and Claude G. Hockett, 
of the Southern Oregon company, is secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Hockett will resign his position with 
the Southern Oregon company and assume the active 
management of the box manufacturing plant. Mr. 
Clark will handle the sales department in the Cali- 
fornia territory. Wxtensive alterations and improve- 
ments are contemplated. The plant has been operated 
the last two years by Callaghan & Clark of San 
Francisco. 

The Island Lumber Co., with capital stock of $50,- 
000, has completed plans for the erection of a saw- 
mill on Sauvies Island, opposite St. Helens. The 
mill will be on the Columbia River side of the island 
and a loading pier several hundred feet in length will 
be built on the frontage on Willamette Slough. The 
mill will have a daily capacity of 60,000 feet. 

Frank C. Young, who is buying for the Nicolai, 
Stone & Myers Co., of Cleveland, Ohio; the Myers- 
Parsons Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 
Hayward-McCready Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
says that from all reports he can get conditions are 
improving. 


M. D. Olds, retired lumberman from Cheboygan, 
Mich., is in Portland on a visit. Mr. Olds is an old 
friend and former business associate of O. M. Clark, 
of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnten. He has 
been wintering in California with Mrs. Olds and their 
daughter, who are here with Mr, Olds. 

W. F. Johnson, of Indianapolis, Ind., arrived here 
this week to locate as the president and manager of 
the Western Lumber & Export Co., a new concern 
that recently bought the mill and other holdings of 
the Brown Lumber Co. at Cottage Grove, Ore. The 
mill has a daily capacity of 75,000 feet. Logs are 
secured from the Government forest reserve. Mr. 
Johnson says that there is already a good demand for 
lumber and other building materials in the middle 
West States. He reports that contracts are being let 
daily in Indianapolis and other centers of these States 
and the people there have ceased talking about the 
“reconstruction period’ and gone to work construct- 
ing. He says that Douglas fir has come into high 
favor with builders in the middle West and this will 
soon be noticed in the increased volume of lumber 
that will move from here in that direction. 

George Chesser, of Morton, Wash., head of the 
Chesser Lumber Co., has not formed plans yet for the 
rebuilding of the mill that burned to the ground last 
Sunday. He had planned to move the mill to a point 
north of Morton, near the new Lake Creek mill. 

Charles 8. Hinckley, New York representative of 
the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., of Portland, has estab- 
lished offices at 30 East 42nd Street, New York city. 
W. O. Womelsdorf, who looks after the Cleveland ter- 
ritory for the company, is now located at 314-316 
Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. John Saari, 
president of the company, who has been looking over 
his business interests in northern Minnesota and inves- 
tigating lumber conditions in eastern and Atlantic 
coast lumber centers, as well as conferring with the 
company’s eastern representatives for the last two 
months, is expected home tomorrow. 

George Watt, president of the Brighton Mills Co., 
Brighton Mills, Ore., with sales office in Portland, has 
just returned from a month’s vacation trip in southern 
California, accompanied by his family. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 16.—Resumption of sawing operations in 
northern Minnesota was delayed somewhat by a snow 
storm last week and some rather cold weather, which 
has held ice in the rivers and lakes. The Crookston 
Lumber Co, expects to resume sawing at Bemidji about 
the last of next week. ‘This company closed its winter 
logging camp at Nebish with a production of about 
12,000,000 feet at three camps, which employed about 
400 men. 

H. 8. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, is a member 
of a commission of Mississippi Valley business men 
who have gone to Mexico to look into trade opportuni- 
ties, by invitation of the Mexican government thru 
the State Department. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., is back from the Pacific Coast, where he attended 
the wedding of his son, Glenn Carpenter. He reports 
the coast lumber market strong with stocks low. 

C. B. Stewart, well known in the line-yard trade, 
has been made assistant manager of the Geib-Carl 
Lumber Co., of this city. 

B. F. Hazen, sales manager of the Douglas Fir Co., 
Portland, Ore., was a business visitor a few days ago. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 14.—Lumber manufacturing during the last 
four or five days is decidedly more optimistic. Possi- 
bly one of the reasons has been the increase in the 
number of orders booked recently for good rough lum- 
ber and for dressed stock. The demand for 4/4 and 
thicker edge and for 4/4 stock boards has been nearly 
brisk and while individual sales have not been large 
they have been more numerous. Prices on edge lumber 
show some variation, but the trend is upward, espe- 
cially in Nos. 1 and 2 grades. It is possible to secure 
more money for this stock in New England territory 
than for deliveries in Virginia. No. 3 rough stock 
boards are in good demand and are scarce. Several 
mills advanced their prices during the week and some 
orders have been turned down because the stock was 
not on hand for prompt shipment. ‘There has also 
been an increase in the demand for Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips and box bark strips. Several rather large sales 
of the latter have been made for prompt shipments, 
prices obtained varying much, however. The number 
of inquiries being sent out for box bark strips are 
larger and possibly the beginning of good buying of 
Strips is at hand. A sale of 165,000 feet was made 
recently for prompt delivery at $30 net on a 171%4-cent 
rate over Norfolk, meaning about $24.50 on Norfolk 
basis. One can buy them for less, but when these 
mills quoting low prices, largely because of lack of 
knowledge as to just what the mafket is, note this 
sale it is apt to stiffen their future quotations. Occa- 
sional sales of 4/4 edge box and stock box are made, 
but the same lethargy in the market exists. A feeling 
is current, however, that something is going to happen 
soon along this line, altho the basis for this can not 
be substantiated at this time by the fact obtainable, 
which is that the boxmakers are booking very little 
new business as yet and therefore are averse to think- 
ing of the future. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the value of 
box and lower lumber, but evidently the mills are go- 
ing to get the best price obtainable in view of what it 
has cost them to make this stock. Thus far the efforts 
of many buyers to beat the market down have been of 
little avail and it is thought after a while the policy 
of letting the other fellow live, even under trying 
conditions, will prevail. 

Production for week ending April 5 showed a de- 
cided decrease, reports from 45 mills showing a pro- 
duction of 6,700,000 feet, or 42 percent of normal. 
Orders for that week were about the same as for the 
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week previous, while shipments showed a decline, be- 
ing 72 percent of actual production. The demand for 
dressed lumber during the week showed an increase 
and calls were made for practically all the items on the 
list to more or less extent. Roofers are not moving 
freely and prices are somewhat upset, but more small 
inquiries are being received than for some time. Or- 
ders for solid cars of flooring and 7/16-inch ceiling 
were frequent. ‘The trend of prices is decidedly up- 
ward, altho the variation between the highest and low- 
est obtained is rather large. 

The Dare Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N. C., will 
suspend operations May 1 for thirty to sixty days or 
longer on account of unsatisfactory conditions. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 14.—Trade is steadily getting a little better. 
The yards outside the city are fairly busy and are re- 
ducing their stocks. Some of them have begun to buy 
a little, but those that had confidence in the future 
had bought some time ago and those that did not seem 
to be still hesitating. The city yards are doing better 
business than they did, but the activity is not yet up 
to the normal spring conditions. As for prices, it 
seems pretty well settled that there are to be no con- 
cessions of any amount. Retailers have agreed to a 
voluntary and arbitrary drop of 10 percent, not be- 
cause they thought their prices were too high but as a 
definite bargain offering with the understanding that 
it was done to stimulate building and would raise 
again if their prices were advanced in buying or if de- 
mand grew strong. 

In the wholesale market prices are strong thruout 
the entire line with the exception of occasional offer- 
ings of North Carolina pine that is here or on its 
way. Offerings of these are less than they have been 
and the market is considered stronger. Southern pine 
is strong and in neither long- or shortleaf can the 
local wholesalers make any contracts for large blocks 
with the southern mills except for what they have 
on hand and can deliver at once. 

The hardwoods are all in good demand, altho not 
noticeably active, and prices are strong. Oak, poplar, 
maple, gum, walnut and mahogany are in best demand. 
White pine is a little more active and prices are high 
and steady. Spruce is steady in price on an inactive 
market. Hemlock is strong in price and demand is 
enough to keep lists from growing. Cypress is more 
active and steady in price. Shingles and lath bring 
good prices in the outlying districts and sales are 
enough to keep any stock from accumulating. 

General business here is fairly good in most lines 
and some are very busy. Money is easy to get but 
seems to be tightening up a little as the Victory loan 
approaches. Collections are generally good. Building 
and loan associations are as busy as they have ever 
been, or more so, probably as the result of the scarcity 
of houses and the building campaign combined. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 15.—With the opening of navigation only a 
few weeks away the committee appointed by the lum- 
ber dealers of the Tonawandas, George A. Mitchell, 
of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, acting as chairman, 
met the representatives of the locals of the Long- 
shoremen’s Union yesterday afternoon and came to an 
agreement on the rates to be charged for unloading 
vessels at the local port this season. The rates will 
be practically the same as those in force last season. 

A number of the boats of the large fleet of lumber 
carriers that wintered at the Tonawandas are pre- 
paring to get away on their first trip of the season. 
The steamer George A. Mitchell and the barges, H. J. 
McAvoy and Charles L. Crane, owned by White, Grat- 
wick & Mitchell, will perhaps be the first vessels to 
clear from the Tonawandas this spring to load ‘stock. 
They plan to get away the latter part of this week or 
the early part of next week, loading in the Georgian 
Bay district for their owner. 

The planing mill and woodworking factory of the 
Meyers Lumber Co. and the box shook factory of 
George Harold Cramer on Island Street were destroyed 
by fire early Saturday morning, entailing a loss of 
approximately $50,000 on stock, machinery and build- 
ings. From some unknown cause the fire broke out 
in the planing mill. ‘The flames spread to the ad- 
joining lumber yard of the Meyers Lumber Co, but 
their progress was quickly stopped by the firemen, the 
entire department having responded to a general alarm. 

L. 8. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, George A. 
Mitchell, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, and Maurice 
PE. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., will leave New 
York on Friday of this week for Miami, Fla., where 
they will board Mr. DeGraff’s house boat for a fishing 
cruise of three weeks. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 14.—There is an optimistic spirit in the lum- 
ber market and all producers and dealers agree that 
the outlook is especially hopeful. There has been a 
general stiffening of the market on al! classes of lum- 
ber and some sales are reported at figures highly satis- 
factory. Some complaint is occasionally heard that 
the demand is subject to frequent changes. 

The situation in the building trades is the main 
factor that causes cancern. There is a lockout of 
carpenters in the Mahoning Valley. The contractors 
have offered $5.50 and $6 for an 8-hour day but the 
offer has been rejected. The painters in this city 
are now out and other scales expire on April 30 and 
May 31. Since all building trades are making demands 
for increases in wages and the outcome of negotiations 
can not be predicted, the situation is having an un- 
favorable effect on all building operations. The city 
is far behind needs in residence property. Various 
estimates of houses needed have been made, some 
funning as high as 5,000. So great is the demand for 
houses that rewards for information of houses to 
tent are carried as advertisements in the newspapers 
every day. It is reported that arrangements are be- 


ing made to erect tents on vacant lots in order to 
meet the pressing need. 

G. R. Walker, president of the Walker & Curley 
Co., has purchased the grounds and buildings, in- 
cluding the planing mill and machinery, from J. A. 
Cheyne, receiver for Vaught, Phillips & Co., of Sharps- 
burg, a suburb of Pittsburgh. The property consists 
of 50,000 square feet of ground with a 2-story brick 
mill building, 65x80, with dry kiln attached, several 
large lumber sheds and an office building. The Walker 
& Curley Co. will occupy the premises and transact a 
lumber and stock millwork business, which will be 
operated separately from their general contracting 
business, 

J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., 
started Monday on a 10-day trip to look after his 
lumber interests in the South, 

B. E. Halpin, of the Stout Lumber Co., Thornton, 
Ark., was in the city on Monday. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 15.—Building operations thruout the South- 
west show a constant increase in activity on spring 
advances and the lumber market keeps pace with it. 
The real estate market is booming in sales of both un- 
improved and improved property. The “Build Now” 
campaign is general thruout the Southwest and ap- 
parently is producing results in preparing the founda- 
tion for a big building year and in eradicating the idea 
that a big reduction in costs is to be expected. 

Figures gathered by William M. Lewis, commis- 
sioner of the State labor bureau, show that building 
programs under way thruout the State aggregate more 
than $40,000,000. These figures, Mr. Lewis believes, 
are much less than the actual total. The figures on 
St. Louis, for instance, are believed to be far from 
complete and the Kansas City figures, while much the 
larger, are probably far from the real total. 

Rumors that the Kansas City-Missouri River Navl- 
gation Co. would go into liquidation because of the 
commandeering of its boats last fall by the Govern- 
ment in order to reopen navigation on the Mississippt 
River between St. Louis and New Orleans have been 
set at rest by Walter 8S. Dickey, president of the com- 
pany. “To liquidate the boat line company would be 
nothing less than business insanity,” Mr. Dickey said. 
“Why, the biggest problem that is going to confront 
this region is the problem of transportation. The need 
of Kansas City and the West is more and broader ave- 
nues of transport.” 

Local business men, including nearly all the lumber 
companies in Kansas City, provided a capital of $1,- 
200,000 to reopen transportation on the Missouri from 
Kansas City to St. Louis. Last year the company’s 
equipment was commandeered by the Government and 
is all in service on the Mississippi. Whether the equip- 
ment will be turned back or whether it will be neces- 
sary to buy new equipment to resume navigation on the 
Missouri is undecided. However, it is unlikely that 
the company will be able to give any service this year. 
Definite announcement of future plans will be made 


shortly. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


April 14.—The demand keeps up from the Texas, 
Oklahoma and local territory and from the Kansas 
territory more orders are being received than were re- 
ceived last week. The Rock Island Railroad has placed 
orders for about one-half a million feet car material 
and building repair material consisting of running 
boards, car siding, ceiling, drop siding and flooring. 

The demand for any material such as is used in the 
oil field, 12-inch No. 2 boards, No. 2 dimension, espe- 
cially 2x10 and 2x12—16 is very good and brings the 
top of the market. 

A. G. Barnhart, formerly sales manager for the 
Alexandria Lumber Co., will sever his connection with 
this firm April 15, going with George C. Vaughan & 
Sons, San Antonio, Tex., and will be located in Alex- 
andria, La., as a buyer, covering Louisiana and nearby 


States. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


April 14.—The volume of orders placed the past 
two weeks has considerably increased. Also produc- 
tion and shipments have increased. If the last few 
days are indicative of the true status of business, the 
lumber industry will soon be normal. Prices have 
not changed but practically all items are in demand. 
The Deal Sawmiil Co., has booked practically all the 
business it wants. ‘The Allied Sales Corporation ad- 
vises that it received orders for twenty-four cars to- 
day, and several other concerns say that business is 
good. Everyone is optimistic and feels that there is 
no chance for lumber to go lower, and some possi- 
bility for it to go higher. The main point is satis- 
factory orders in sufficient volume, Weather condi- 
tions are good and there is very little stock on the 
market, as most of the mills have sufficlent business 
to keep them busy. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


April 14.—It is believed that the result of the recent 
conference of southern pine manufacturers wherein 
they have notified the Industrial Board at Washington 
that a reduction in the price of lumber can not be con- 
sidered without a corresponding reduction in cost of 
production, including labor, will have much to do 
towards stabilizing the market at present prices. 

A local lumberman who is not an amateur at com- 
piling statistics now announces that for ten years 
after the Civil War there was practically no reduction 
in the price of lumber. 

Reports current to date from the trade where home 
building campaigns are now under way indicate ulti- 
mate large requirements of building material and a 
greater percentage of lumber than is required under 
normal building conditions. 

While the pine market has not changed perceptibly, 
it is worthy of note that very little stock is accumu- 
lating. As a matter of fact those who have the stock 


are booking and shipping some good orders of strong 
prices, some items in upper grades having advanced 
from 50 cents to $2 a thousand. 

Oak is in better demand than other hardwoods, 
poplar having declined fractionally. 

Some good business in elm has recent]y been booked 
at $20 to $23 pile run and $22 to $25 log run. Gum 
is moving freely pile run at $20 to $24. 

Owing to recent weather conditions and labor short- 
age, probably 75 percent of the small mills are closed. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 14.—Spring inquiry, altho belated this year, 
finds a different condition at the mills from that 
usual at this season. The mills are practically with- 
out stock, whereas mill stocks under normal conditions 
are plentiful. This is due in no measure to the manu- 
facturers themselves, but is the result of unprece- 
dented rains and high water which have enforced a 
heavy curtailment in production. 

With receding streams and drying woods logging is 
getting back to normal, and altho the mills are resum- 
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LUMBER CO. 
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FAF YELLOW PINE 


TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of 
large and long Timbers, Deals, other Ex- 
port sizes and Car Material. 


For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock — 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Union Cypress Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties 
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The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers In Long and Short Leaf 
Florida 1 

Shingles in Yellow Pine Lumber 
aonare and Piling up to 100 feet 


mixed cars. 
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THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band wed 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE 
LONG LEAF Southern and Eastern Sates Office, 
YELLOW PINE Springdale, Fla. 
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E. M. Lockbridge, of the Missouri Lumber & Tie 
Co., left Monday for a two weeks’ sales trip in eastern 
consuming centers. 

Jeorge W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., of Appleton, Wis., was in Chicago early in the 
week on his way South. 


W. J. Yardley, of the Sabine Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., was a local visitor this week and attended 
some of the sessions of the Lumber Congress. 


John D. Collins, of the Collins Lumber Co., of Seat- 
tle, Wash., a well known west Coast wholesaler, was in 
Chicago this week and left Wednesday evening for 
Kansas City, Mo. 

J. K. Wesson, sales manager of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., ef Kansas City, Mo., was a local lumber 
trade visitor this week and attended the lumber meet- 
ings at the Congress Hotel. 


John W. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., well known 
southern hardwood lumberman, was in Chicago Thurs- 
day and told of an improving situation in the hardwood 
trade, saying that the demand was growing daily. 


8S. H. Bolinger, of S. H. Bolinger & Co., of Shreve- 
port, La., was in Chicago this week attending the lum- 
ber meetings and conferring with J. Donner, who has 
charge of the Chicago sales office of the company. 


A. S. McGaughan, of Philadelphia, Pa., and C. L. 
Bowling, of Minneapolis, Minn., sales representatives 
in eastern and northwestern territories respectively 
for the Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, Utah, were in 
Chicago this week. 

Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago this week conferring 
with H. W. Maffet, sales representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory for the company, and incidentally attending 
some of the lumber meetings. 


W. C. Dyer, secretary and general manager of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., was 
in Chicago attending the lumber meetings and con- 
ferring with Harry P. Altman, sales representative in 
Chicago territory for the company. 


Madison, Wis., was well represented at the Lumber 
Congress by E. J. Young, F. M. Crowley, of the Yawkey- 
Crowley Lumber Co., and J. J. Fitzpatrick, of the J. J. 
Fitzpatrick Lumber Co. The lumber business is devel- 
oping and prospects are very good, they reported. 


H. R. Black, who has been connected with the hard- 
wood sales department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., for several years, has resigned to 
take charge of the oak flooring department of the 
Bliss-Cook Oak Co., Blissville, Ark. He entered upon 
his new duties April 15. 


C. C. Sheppard, of the Louisiana Sawmill Co. (Inc.), 
of Oakdale, La., and C. BE. Slagle, of the Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co., of Clarks, La., mills of the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. group, were in 
Chicago attending the Lumber Congress. Others from 
the same company were A. T. Hemingway and F. C. 
Broadway, of Kansas City. 


J. W. Faulkner, of Cleveland, Ohio, sales representa- 
tive for the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Seattle, Wash., who was in Chicago this 
week, said that the business was improving. The “fly 
in the ointment” in northern Ohio was that carpenter 
strikes are taking place in several of the larger cities. 
Some of these have been settled and others are still on. 


While in Chicago this week, EB. D. Tennant, of St. 
Louis, Mo., secretary of Hoo-Hoo, after a conference 
with local Hoo-Hoo, announced the recommendation 
that Tom A. Moore be chosen Jabberwock of the 
Supreme Nine to succeed A. C. Quixley, of Chicago, 
who resigned. Mr. Moore is a well known member of 
Hoo-Hoo, having been active in the organization for 
several years, and is Chicago sales representative for 
the Pacific Lumber Agency, of Aberdeen, Wash. 


D. O. Anderson, of Marion, S. C., president of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, tho he remained 
until the “last dog was hung,’’ was more than anxious 
to be back home because his son, Charles Anderson, 
just back from overseas, was expected to be under 
the parental roof on Saturday. Young Anderson has 
been across the “pond” twenty months, and while in 
France was stationed at the adjutant general’s head- 
quarters. His dad was counting the minutes until he 
could see him. 


N. A. Gladding, vice president, and Lew Doster, 
sales manager of BE. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., were in town most of the week mingling with 
lumbermen at the Congress and incidentally ascer- 
taining if anyone needed saws. “Say, Lew, what kind 
of saws has that sawmill across the road?’ asked a 
friend, having in mind the big plant mentioned in 
last week’s issue of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, which 
is doing its bit for the Victory loan. ‘Atkins, of 
course,” said Lew, without looking. 


Aside from the general lumber association and trade 
paper exhibits during the Lumber Congress, the White 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, had a representative present 
to explain how efficient White motor trucks are in 
hauling lumber anywhere, while the Lima Locomotive 
Works, which, as every manufacturing lumberman 
knows, makes locomotives for logging purposes also 
exhibited. H. W. Taylor, of Cleveland, Ohio, was in 
charge of the White exhibit, while F. Bruce Kittle and 
M. K. Tate, of Lima, Ohio, were on hand greeting their 
many friends. 


Among the association officials who attended the 
Lumber Congress this week were A. L. Porter, Spokane, 


Wash., secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association; Adolph Pfund, of Minneapolis, Minn,, 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa. 
tion; W. A. Finnegan, Bangor, Me., secretary of the 
Eastern Forest Products Association; J. L. P. Kep. 
nedy, Beaver Falls, Pa., president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania ; Fred A. McCay} 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association ; and K. C. Evarts 
secretary of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association, 9 


Among the Wisconsin lumbermen in Chicago this 
week were W. A. Holt and Alfred Klass, of the Holt 
Lumber Co., Oconto; George W. Lapointe, of the 0. & 
N. Lumber Co., Menomonie; F. K. Bissell, Bissell] 
Lumber Co., Marshfield; Frank E. Brown, John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., Ashland; F. J. Darke, J. §, 
Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah; G. C. Robson, Kinze] 
Lumber Co., Merrill; F. A. Fuller, Fuller-Goodman 
Lumber Co., Oshkosh; W. B. Heineman, Heineman 
Lumber Co., Wausau; George E. Foster and H., J, 
Latimer, of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., Mellen; 
W. A. Smith, of Oconto, and BE. EB. Pantzer, of Pantzer 
Lumber Co., Sheboygan. 


In the April 5 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
news story was printed to the effect that R. C. Schulz, 
formerly manager of the Marathon Lumber Co., of 
Laurel, Miss., who had recently severed his  busi- 
ness connection with that concern to take a much 
needed rest, had decided to enter again the field of 
activity and had accepted the management of the Black 
River Lumber Co., of Willetts, La. This statement 
was in error in designating the position of Mr. Schulz 
with the Black River Lumber Co. He has formed a 
connection with that company in the capacity of sales 
manager, in which he will be in a position to come 
again in close contact with the many friends and ac- 
quaintances he has made in the buying trade during . 
his long lumber career. George F. Murch is general 
manager of the Black River Lumber Co. 


Michigan was well represented at the Lumber Con- 
gress this week, among those present being H. J. 
Adams, H. J. Adams Lumber Co., of Jackson; W. H, 
Barney, Albion Lumber Co., Albion; W. A. Cavin, 
Sturgis ; H. H. Corwin, Corwin Lumber Co., Jackson; 
Robert O'Callaghan, O. C. Lumber Co., Norway; Will- 
iam P. Powell, William B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw; 
Edgar C. Nichols, Union Trim & Lumber Co., Kalama- 
zoo; L. M. Spears, Spears Lumber Co., and Mark R, 
Smith, Sample & Smith Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids; 
J. S. Weidman, jr., of Weidman & Son, Trout Creek; 
W. T. Ludington, Stearns-Culver Lumber Co., Luding- 
ton; Jay B. Deutsch, Lake Independence Lumber Co., 
Big Bay; HE. A. Hamar, Worcester Lumber Co., 
Chassell; N. M. Langdon, Marcelona; Bruce Odell, 
Consolidated Lumber Co., Manistique; G. Von Platen, 
of Grand Rapids, and M. J. Fox, of the Von Platen 
Lumber Co., Iron Mountain, and William R. Hudson, 
Hudson Lumber Co.; Mark H. Norman, Home Lumber 
Co.; H. A. Webster, Webster & McCausey Lumber Cok: 
J. A. Braun, Braun Lumber Co.; Thomas Forman, 
Thomas Forman Co.; C, A. Strand and D. S. Hawes, 
of the C. A. Strand Co.; Fred @. Rose and William P. 
James, of Detroit. 





LATTICE WORK FOR STAIRWAYS 


Now and then and here and there building inter- 
ests of the great city of Chicago take on a little bit 
of style seen or heard of nowhere else. 

Here is an instance of it: Away down on Cottage 
Grove Avenue people seem to want a little more 
privacy in their back porches, and so they have 
latticed in their stairways and landings from the 














BACK PORCH MADE ATTRACTIVE 


basement to the roof. Passengers on the cars 100k 
out of the windows and see these neatly shaded 
resting places, which seem to give forth a very 
pleasing appearance. While the lattice work affords 
shade and privacy it still permits the air to get 
where it is wanted. Flat and apartment dwellers 
seem to enjoy this added seclusion to their abodes, 
and the cost is slight. 
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REASONABLE PROFIT OR SHUT DOWN 


In a market letter issued under date of April 9 by 
Robert J. Menz, sales manager for the Brix Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., it is pointed out that the yard 
stock market tendency is distinctly upward, with 
stocks at the mills of both common and uppers not 
accumulating. Information from sales representatives 
in the middle West and far eastern territory is to the 
effect that stocks of lumber there are below normal 
and out of balance. The market for special cutting 
continues favorable to buyers because of the reduction 
in volume of orders from railroads, which are usually 
depended upon to absorb 45 percent of the cut of the 
fir mills. 

This market letter points out that the cost of manu- 
facturing of fir mills in December has not fallen more 
than 10 percent and unless satisfactory prices are 
obtainable shut downs are inevitable. The cost of 
labor will not change materially during the year, owing 
to a world scarcity of labor due to the ravages of war. 
In conclusion the market letter states: 

“The important thing to establish is that lumber 
manufacturers are now insisting upon prices that will 
return to them their cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit, and that these present day asking prices 
will (in general) do that and no more. A few favor- 
ably circumstanced manufacturers might get along 
otherwise, but that the general producer is not at- 
tracted by present conditions is confirmed thru at least 
20 percent of producing capacity of north Pacific 
coast mills still being shut down since December- 
January.” 


LUMBERMAN IN WAR ROMANCE 


Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Bartelme left for New York 
Tuesday, where on the following day their son, Maj. 
F. M. Bartelme of the 20th engineers (Forest), married 
Miss Gertrude Allardice Spalding, daughter of Mrs. 
Alexander Spalding, of 566 One Hundred and Fifty- 
ninth Street and of Cold Springs-on-the-Hudson. The 
wedding was the result of a war romance. The bride 
spent several months in France as a Red Cross worker 
with the refugees. While 
in the LePuy district 
she met Maj. Bartelme, 
who was commandant 
there, and the _ result 
was the wedding in New 
York this week. 

Maj. Bartelme, whose 
father is president of 
Keith Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, returned to the 
States two weeks ago; 
his bride preceded him 
home from Europe a 
week. The bride is a 
graduate of Vassar col- 
lege. Her father, who 
died several years ago, 
was a well known New 
York banker. Many 
months ago she went to 
France to do her bit in 
the war and kept at 
that task unceasingly 
MAJ. F. M. BARTELME until within the last 

month, 

Following the wedding, 
the young couple left for Chicago to spend a day or 
so, and then proceeded to the Grand Canyon and south- 
ern California, where several weeks will be spent. 
Their honeymoon will continue in Honolulu, China and 
Japan, and it is expected they will remain in the 
Orient six or eight months. Maj. Bartelme expects 
to take up again the reins of the lumber business on 
his return to the United States, his company at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Cairo, Ill, having continued in busi- 
ness during his absence in France. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN readers know of the work of Maj. Bartelme in 
France as an officer of the 20th Engineers, as his 
accomplishments there have frequently been com- 
mented upon in these columns, His legion of friends 
will be pleased to know not only of his safe return 
home but also of his happy war romance. 


PAPA 


SHINGLE MEN ADOPT UNIQUE BRAND 


“Red” is the patron saint of Connor & Bailey, the 
red cedar shingle specialists of Everett, Wash., who 
without doubt are justified in making the assertion 
that they are the largest shippers of red cedar 
shingles and siding in the world. They have adopted 
“Red”. as a sort of trade mark and his interesting 
features bisected by a generous smile appear on all 
their stationary and printed matter, and they are 
extensive users of printer’s ink. On their envelopes 
they do not put their own name, but merely the 

cut and legend shown herewith. 
After 5 Days Re- The postal officials at Everett 
turn to Home of know “Red” and no letters 
have as yet gone astray. Every 
little while E. L. Connor, man- 
ager of the business, and his 
assistant, W. C. Logan, get out 
little yellow’ slips bearing 
“Red’s” picture and telling 
something about their different 
brands of shingles. A recent 
slip bore this _ inscription: 
“Red cedar roofs never rot, 
remember.” 

Connor & Bailey recently 
moved into larger and more 
comfortable offices in the Wis- 
consin Block at Everett, larger 
quarters being made necessary 
by their rapidly increasing 
business. Some of the shingle 








CEDAR 
SHINGLES 
AND mills whose output they handle 


were closed during the winter 
and are now’ starting. The 


SIDING 
Everett, Wash. 


Fortson Shingle €o., Fortson, Wash., having an out- 
put of 100,000 clears daily, is again sawing this 
week, as is the plant of the Sutherland Mill Co. at 
Ehrlich, Wash., with a capacity of 150,000 clears 
daily. These and other mills in which they are 
interested and of which they market the output, as 
also the output of the Clough-Hartley Co. and the 
Hartley. Shingle Co., Everett, give Connor & Bailey 
an immense output to handle. 





OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


The gradual decrease from year to year in the cargo 
lumber trade on the Great Lakes resulted indirectly 
in the opening of a new sales office in Chicago this 
week. For more than thirty years W. BE. Wooding 





W. EB. WOODING, 
Northern Lumberman, who Locates in Chicago 


has been a northern lumberman, doing a wholesale 
and commission business in northern and Canadian 
products, specializing in lake shipments. For the last 
few years he has been located at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., but knowing that the days of lumber trade on 
the Great Lakes are numbered, he decided to locate in 
Chicago. Mr. Wooding, who is known to many local 
lumbermen, has opened an office at 710 Conway Build- 
ing. He will handle west Coast and Inland Empire 
lumber as well as northern stocks, and knowing lumber 
as he does and the needs of the consuming trade, his 
success in the Chicago market is assured. 





TO SELL WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


Another new west Coast lumber company invaded 
the Chicago and eastern territory with a sales office 
this week when Charles W. Shunk, of Portland, Ore., 
established an office at 1521 Tribune Building for the 
Everett-Johnson Lumber Co., of that city. Mr. 
Shunk, who has been on the west Coast several years, 
is an easterner, having gained his first lumber experi- 





CHARLES W. SHUNK, 
Eastern Representative for West Coast Concern 


ence with the DuBois interests in Pennsylvania at the 
operation of the company at Hick’s Rock, Pa., where 
hemlock and hardwoods were manufactured. He then 
sold on the road South Carolina southern pine and 
hardwoods for the company. Following that experi- 
ence he went to the west Coast and from 1913 to 
1917 he was superintendent of the mill operation of 
the Wheeler Lumber Co. at Wheeler, Ore. In 1917 
and 1918 he was sales manager for the Wheeler com- 
pany and C. H. Wheeler, who has a mill at Cochran, 
Ore. 

Some time ago, when Fred Cutler retired from the 
Cutler-Johnson Lumber Co., and Fremont Everett, 
formerly president of the Sheridan Lumber Co., Sheri- 


dan, Ore., and L. E. Johnson formed the Everett- 
Johnson Lumber. Co., to succeed the Cutler-Johnson 
Lumber Co., Mr. Shunk went with the company which 
he now represents in the eastern territory. 

West Coast products of almost every kind will be 
wholesaled by the company, including fir, spruce, hem- 
lock, cedar, redwood and red cedar shingles. The 
company will sell the product of the Snow Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Littell, Wash., the Wheeler Lumber 
Co., C. H. Wheeler, the Crescent Box Co., of Port- 
land, the Williamette Box & Lumber Co., Linnton, 
Ore., as well as the product of the company’s own 
mill at Willamina, Ore, 





COMPANY GROWS RAPIDLY 


The Cornell Wood Products Co., manufacturer of 
Cornell wood board, with mills at Cornell, Wis., has 
grown by such leaps and bounds that for the fifth 
time since 1914, when it entered the wallboard field, 
the company has found it necessary to increase its 
office space. In August, 1915, the executive offices 
were transferred from Cornell to Chicago, where space 
was taken in the Insurance Exchange Building. Busi- 
ness has increased so, however, that this week the 
executive offices were moved into larger quarters and 
occupy practically the entire ninth floor in the new 
State-Lake Building, 190 North State Street. The 
Cornell Wood Products Co. has also opened offices in 
New York City, and established branches in Melbourne, 
Australia; Wellington, New Zealand, and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 





STEPS FROM WAR TO BUSINESS 


What a real live business man who is a leader in 
the peaceful pursuit of trade can accomplish by 
applying the same energetic tactics in war when 
the service calls him is well exemplified in the 
record of Lieut. Col. R. W. Hardenbergh, of Lyon, 
Gary & Co., who is 
again back with the 
company after having 
been mustered out. 
Lieut. Col. Harden- 
bergh is one of the 
type of fine looking 
intelligent Chicago- 
ans that when they 
got into war forgot 
entirely about busi- 
ness and thought 
war. Now that he is 
back in business, fol- 
lowing a distinguished 
war record, it is not 
Col. Harden bergh 
with him, but Mr. 
Hardenbergh, and he 
has stopped thinking 
war and is thinking 
about business again 
instead. 

When Mr. Harden- 
bergh went into the 
army he attended the 
officers’ training camp 
at Fort Sheridan, II. 
He showed military 
class at the start and 
left the camp Maj. 
Harden bergh. His 
first assignment was 
with the 342nd Bat- 
talion at Camp Grant, 
Ill.,and he went over- 
seas with that bat- 
talion. Once in 
France he was assigned 
to the general staff col- 
lege, and then was sent 
to the British front as 
an officer of the 80th 
Division. While there 
he was promoted to 
brigade adjutant. The 
80th Division trained with the British for 
two months and, following that, he was sent 
back to the United States with several staff 
officers. On his return he was stationed at 
Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala., and assigned to 
the 9th and 10th Divisions, as assistant chief of 
staff. Later he was commissioned lieutenant col- 
onel, and the division he commanded was ready to 
embark for France when the armistice was signed. 

Lieut. Col. Hardenbergh remained in the army 
until Jan. 24, when he was released again to civil 
life. After a brief vacation he rejoined the Lyon, 
Gary forces and is now in charge of the sales end of 
the bond business of that well known concern. Mr. 
Hardenbergh has many requisite qualities of the real 
man, but one of the most pleasing of his character- 
istics is that in talking with him one would never 
know that he ever served a day in the army. 











LIEUT. COL. R. W. 
HARDENBERGH, 
Again with Lyon, Gary & Co. 





MAY CALL NATIONAL BUILDING CONFERENCE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 16.—Announcement 
was made yesterday by Ernest T. Trigg, president 
of the National Federation of Construction Indus- 
tries, that the board of directors is considering 
calling a national conference of representatives of 
the industries connected with building, including 
manufacturers, distributers, consumers, labor, agri- 
culture, transportation and finance. The general 
purpose of the conference would be the considera- 
tion of the new economic conditions confronting 
the country. No date or place of meeting has been 
announced for the proposed conference. 
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Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd. fopoar'a’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Southern Soft 


Short Leaf Yellow P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High 
Class Finish, as well as Yard Stock 
and Car Material 
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Mandeville, Lumber Co. fue Piling 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bids. J 








J. A. DENNY, J. E. KENNEDY, 
President. Secretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 
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Louisiana 
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Lumber, Lath and Shingles 
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The Planters Lumber Co. 


Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 


BAND SAWED 


i Ouisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
a Mouldings 








Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Charles Duff, president 
and manager of the Pine Bluff Heading Co., has 
purchased the plant of H. D. Alfrey, at Hope, Ark., 
for $150,000. The plant employs about 200 men and 
will be operated under Mr. Duff’s personal manage- 
ment with Charles F. Johnson as superintendent. 

CALIFORNIA. Long ee ee & White 
succeed J. M. Dillman in the lumber business. 

COLORADO. Sterling—Essex & Rasson succeed 
the Goddard Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Athens—The Athens Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the R. L. Moss Manufacturing Co. 

ILLINOIS. Carlyle—The Hallermann Lumber Co. 


‘is reported to be closing out. 


Metropolis—The Artman, Nichols & Cox Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to the E. C. Artman Lum- 
ber Co, and the capital stock is decreased from $65,- 
000 to $25,000. The headquarters of the company, 
formerly in Grand Rapids, Mich., will be moved to 
Metropolis. 

Ph --<uaaattea H. Goodrich has sold out to A. B. Kipp 

Co. 

INDIANA. Brazil—The E. D. Wilder Co. has 
bought out the Brazil Lumber Co. and will con- 
tinue to operate it under the management of Walter 
Anderson, the former owner. 

Kokomo—Victor Pinnell, proprietor of the Home 
Lumber Co., has bought the Galveston and Walton 
yards of the Indiana Lumber Co, 

Pekin—Charles I. Hoyt, president of the Pekin 
Hardwood Lumber Co., has made arrangements to 
locate at New Albany, Ind., where a plant has been 
secured. The plant at Pekin was destroyed by fire 
a few weeks ago. 

IOWA. Clinton—The Silo Specialty Manufactur- 
ing Co. has changed its name to Valley Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Greene—The . Vv. Cave Lumber Co. succeeds 
Cave, Sproul & Co. 

Leon—The Miner & Frees Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the Richardson & Crawford yard. 

What Cheer—The Valley Lumber Yard has been 
sold to W. W. Horras, of Brighton. 

KANSAS. Cottonwood Falls—John Short has 
bought out the McDowell-Harman Lumber Co. 

Garnet—D. T. Gabriel & Co. are succeeded by the 
J. C. Jones Lumber Co., of Lees Summit, Mo. 

McCune—The J. D. Ross Lumber Co. is succeeded 
by the Baxter Lumber & Mercantile Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 

Mound Valley—Rust & Call have changed the 
name to Call Bros. 

Topeka—Gillette & Nicholson, lumber, coal and 
building materials, will move to 110 Kansas Ave- 
nue. 

KENTUCKY. Stamping Ground—Tucker & Old- 
ham are succeeded by E. T. Oldham 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—L. H. Randall & 
Co. succeed Randall & Orcutt in business at 24 
Milk Street. 

MICHIGAN. Dryden—Millikin, Shoup & Millikin 
have changed the name to Millikin Lumber & 
Coal Co. 

Grand Rapids—The Artman, Nichols & Cox Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to E. C. Artman 
Lumber Co. and is moving its headquarters to 
Metropolis, Mich 

Iron River—The Phoenix Lumber Co. will take 
over the retail business of the Fisher-Morrison 
Lumber & Fuel Co., together with its sheds and 
coal dock. 

; Lakeview—The Lakeview Lumber Co. succeeds 

. J. Bale, 

Lawrence—The Eastman Lumber Co. has_ been 
sold to the Corlett-Stone Lumber Co., of Three 
Rivers. 

MINNESOTA. Edgerton and Hatfield—The A. 
Pilling Lumber Co. is succeeded by the Young 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 

Stanchfield—Fred Bodell is succeeded by the Mid- 
land Lumber & Coal Co, 

Zumbro Falls—Decker & Sitz are successors to 
W. J. Disney & Son. 

MONTANA. Marsh—The Independent Lumber 
Yard has been sold to the Farmers’ Lumber & 
Mercantile Co. 

NEBRASKA. De Witt—The De Witt Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by the Hays Lumber Co. 

Lexington—H, L. Stuart is succeeded by the May 
Lumber Co. 

Scotia—G. W. Fitzsimmons has sold his lumber 
and implement business to J. C. Seefus. 

Thedford—J. M. McMillan is succeeded by the 
Doyle-McMillan Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. ey Sg eo D. Cole & Son 
are succeeded by H. D. & I. E. Cole & Sons. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Sastry, Langdon and Wales— 
The Cavalier County Lumber Co. is succeeded by the 
Lampert Lumber Co. 

Martin—The Samul Bros, Co, is succeeded by the 
Martin Market. 

Plaza and Watek—Bovey, Shute & Jackson are 
succeeded by the Erickson-Helleckson Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Columbus—The Central Avenue Lumber & 
Supply Co. has changed its name to Mathews Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. 

Dayton—Announcement is made that the Dayton 
Body Co. has gone out of business. 

Middleport—Miller & Co, and R. A. Miller have 
combined to form the Miller Clifton Co. 

Sabine—Samuel Plymire has sold out to the Allen 
Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—The Kiowa Lum- 
ber Co., of Kiowa, Kan., has moved its headquar- 
ters to a building just erected and has opened a 
retail yard in addition to its wholesale jobbing busi- 
ness. The company has twenty-five yards. 


OREGON. Hood River—The Tum-A-Lum Lum- 
ber Co., of Walla Walla, Wash., has purchased the 
yard of the Stanley Smith Lumber Co., making the 
fifty-fifth yard in its chain. Frank Davenport will 
be local manager. 

North Bend—Callaghan & Clark are succeeded by 
the Willamette-Pacific Lumber Co, 


PENNSYLVANIA. York—Casper H. Oermann is 
succeeded by the American Toy & Novelty Works. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Avon—Ptak & Bollinger Bros. 
have taken over the lumber yard of Frank Ptak. 


TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Schaad & Rotach are 
succeeded by the Schaad Manufacturing Co. 


TEXAS. Dyersdale—R. H. Brown is succeeded by 
the Dyersdale Lumber Co., incorporated, with a 
capital of $15,000. 


WASHINGTON. Markam—The F. G. Deming 
Lumber & Shingle Co. is succeeded by the Red Cedar 
Shingle Co. 

Raymond—The McCaskill shingle mill has been 
sold to Harry Hammerly, of Chimacum, who has 
assumed charge and will run to full capacity. 

Tenino—Sidney Burnett, of Seattle, has closed a 
deal for the purchase of the sawmill of the Mud 
Lake Lumber Co., four miles west of here, and will 
operate at full capacity. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charles Town—The Phillips 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is succeeded by the 
Whitmore Lumber Co 

Huntington—D. FE. ‘Abbott & Co. are succeeded 
by the Cravens-Green Co., incorporated, with a 
capital of $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—The O. C. Steenburg 
Co., established in 1868, manufacturer of sash, doors 
and blinds, has dissolved as a corporation. The 
business has been in liquidation and has now been 
taken over by F. C. Steenburg, who will wind up 
the affairs. It is likely that the factory will be 
taken over by local interests and continued in the 
same line of production. 

Richland Center—The estate of Norman L. James 
has disposed of the retail lumber yard, building sup- 
ply and fuel business to Robert and Horace Burn- 
ham, who will continue to operate under the man- 
agement of Robert Burnham. 


WYOMING. Rock River—Cosgriff Bros. succeed 
the Rock River Mercantile Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Interests of 
the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Co., in Victoria, 
which have been the subject of considerable litiga- 
tion during the last few years, have been taken over 
by a company organized for the purpose. The com- 
pany has an uptodate sawmill plant at Victoria and 
timber limits in the Jordan River and the San Juan 


districts. 
INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Evergreen—The L. Davis Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 

Mobile—Allied Lumber Co., incorporated, to oper- 
ate in Escambia County; capital, $50,000. 

Ozark—Southern Land Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; to operate a sawmill at 
Rockford. 

Sylacauga—Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber Co., in- 
creased capital from 1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Keystone Crate & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Seminole Lumber & 
Export Co., incorporated. 
GEORGIA. Moultrie—Builders’ Supply Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $10,000. 

INDIANA. Carthage—Carthage Auditorium As- 
$10,000. incorporated to erect dwellings; capital, 

Fort Wayne—Michigan Furniture Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Goshen—Goshen Woodwork Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

Indianapolis—Sander & Recker Furniture Co., in- 
creased capital from $50,000 to $65,000. 

KENTUCKY. Catlettsburgh—Dawkins Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000 

Russell—Russell Hardwood Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Arthur N. Sample, 
secretary, has issued a notice to the effect that a 
meeting of stockholders of the Builders’ Supply Co. 
will be held April 15 for the purpose of voting on 
an amendment to the charter changing the name to 
Builders’ Supply Co. (Inc.) and increasing the cap- 
ital from $25,000 to $50,000. The number of di- 
rectors will be changed from three to five. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Bay State Build- 
ing Finish Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Chicopee—Chicopee Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $12,000. 

Groton—A. H. Thompson & Sons, saootpuarees to 





. transact retail lumber business; capital, $5,00 


Springfield—W. J. Dalton Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. West Point—Calarella Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $3,000. 

MISSOURI. FEnon—Farmers’ Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

St. pee oe” 1 ey & Utilities Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $15, 

St. Louis—St. ag Toy Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $12,500 

NEW JERSEY. Ridgewood—Lincoln Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. eatin tae Waker Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Brooklyn—Homestead Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Aberdeen—Aberdeen Crate 
& Box Co., incorporated. 

Elizabeth City—Shawboro Manufacturing Co., in- 
cor ag will operate a sawmill. 

High Point—Keystone Cabinet Co., incorporated; 
capital, $125, 

High BT oie Test Furniture Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $250,000 

iiidaictene '-Kanevtonn Farm & Lumber Co., in- 

corporated; capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Chillicothe—Harmount & Woolf Tie Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

OREGON. Corvallis—Fischer-Storey Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $400,000. 
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Portland—Barker-Beach Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

Portland—South Portland Shingle Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—National 
Mills Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; will oper- 
ate sawmills. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.  Letcher—Farmers’ Union 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Marion—Marion Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

Johnson City—Clinchfield Barrel Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—E. L. Bennett Estate 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

TEXAS. Huntsville—Kline Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

VIRGINIA. Danville—Heidelbach Lumber Co., 
increased capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Richmond—Boice Hardwood Co., increased cap- 
ital from $50,000 to $300,006. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Chehalis Lumber Co., 
increased capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Seattle—Davis-Marine Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $3,000. 

Seattle—Northwest Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Seattle—Sunset Lumber & Fuel Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $5,000. 

Tacoma—Alliance Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $9,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—McCreery Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Morgantown—Barker Milling Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Livingston—Livingston Lumber 
Co., increased stock from $15,000 to $30,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Board of Com- 
merce has secured another hardwood mill for Little 
Rock, construction being started on the Omaha 
Hardwood Lumber Co.’s factory. 


COLORADO. Denver—Hallock & Howard Lum- 
ber Co. is building an addition to its warehouse 
costing $11,000. 

FLORIDA. Avon Park—The Mutual Crate Co., 
recently organized with $50,000 capital, will install 
equipment to manufacture orange and vegetable 
packing boxes. 

INDIANA. Pekin—The Pekin Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., recently burned out, will rebuld at New 
Albany. 

Rochester—The Rochester Lumber & Coal Co. 
is erecting coal and cement sheds along the Lake 
Erie Railroad, and is preparing for a further en- 
largement of its plant with a building on the site 
of the old Bailey planing mill. 

KENTUCKY. Frankfort—F. R. McGrath and 
Lambert Suppinger acquired the Capital Lumber 
Co. and will remodel, installing steam power. 

LOUISIANA. Leesville—The W. M. Cady Lum- 
ber Co. is erecting a sawmill at Anacoco, with a 
daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

MAINE. Bangor—The Great Northern Paper Co. 
has begun surveys preparatory to building a log- 
ging railroad, from 8 to 18 miles from Gulliver Falls 
into timber lands owned by them. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Co. has let the contract to build a fireproof 
plant to replace the structure recently burned. The 
cost will be $50,000. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Creosoting Lumber 
Corporation, with a capital of $200,000, has opened 
offices preliminary to the construction of a large 
plant for the manufacture of a product called ‘‘creo- 
sotol,’’ a substitute for creosote. The new plant 
will cost about $75,000, according to Dr. Elisha Mor- 
rel, of Chicago, who is in charge. He stated that 
later on the company will build a wood-treating 
plant here. 


WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—The United Wood 
Products Co., organized with a capital of $75,000, 
has purchased the former Kuntz mill and will re- 
build and equip it for the manufacture of toys, 
novelties and other wood products. 

Green Bay—The Automatic File & Index Co. has 
awarded contracts for the erection of a $60,000 fac- 
tory building. 

Green Bay—The Badger Show Case Co. has 
awarded contracts for a 2-story factory addition, 
40 by 80 feet, to cost about $20,000, with new ma- 
chinery and equipment. J. Brickner is general 
manager. 

Manitowoc—The Wisconsin Textile Manufactur- 
ing Co., manufacturer of speols, bobbin forms and 
other wood specialties for textile mills and factories, 
will award contracts soon for the erection of a 
l-story factory addition, 9 by 175 feet. 

Milwaukee—Krentler Bros., St. Louis, Mo., manu- 
facturers of wooden shoe lasts and forms, will build 
a $75,000 factory in Milwaukee, 100 by 160 feet, 
three stories and basement. The first floor will be 
of reinforced concrete and the two upper floors of 
heavy mill construction. 

Oconto—The Oconto Co. is building a sawmill at 
its No. 15 camp to be used largely for manufactur- 
ing hemlock ties, tho the power and equipment 
will be adequate for general sawing. 

Rhinelander—The Rhinelander Refrigerator Co. 
will erect a factory and warehouse addition esti- 
mated to cost $15,000. R. A. Rieb is manager. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Alexander City—The Nolan Lumber 
Co. recently began a wholesale lumber business. 

ARKANSAS. Hope—J. M. Sanford and William 
Fletcher are planning to operate a cooperage plant 
in this city. 

CONNECTICUT. Stratford—William F. Chatlos, 
lumberman of Bridgeport, will open a yard in 
Stratford. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—T. W. Oliver recently 
egan a wholesale and common lumber business. 

IDAHO. Hazelton—The Builders’ Lumber & 
Supply Co. recently began a retail business here. 

ILLINOIS. Willow Hill—Charles L. Dodd & Son 
have opened a yard. 

b MISSISSIPPI. Ackerman—The Ackerman Lum- 
er Co. recently began the operation of a sawmill. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Highpoint—The Highpoint 
Box & General Woodwork Co. recently began busi- 
ness. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Bacon Lumber Co. re- 
cently began a wholesale business. 

Niles—The East Ohio Lumber Co., of Warren, 
will open a branch yard here. 

Youngstown—A. G. Sharp has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Union Wholesale Lumber Co. 
and is reported to be planning to open in the lum- 
ber business for himself. 

OKLAHOMA. Nelagony—The W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co. has opened a yard. 

Tulsa—R. B. Rice has recently opened a whole- 
sale lumber business. 

OREGON. The Dalles—The Wasco Pine Lumber 
Co. recently began a retail business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sharpsburg—The Walker & 
Curley Co. has opened a planing mill and retail 
yard here. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Davis—A number of farmers 
of this vicinity have formed a coéperative company 
and will install a new lumber yard. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Louisiana Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co. recently began a wholesale business. 

Sipe Springs—The Gray Spencer Lumber Co. 
opened a yard. 

WASHINGTON. Benton City—B. W. Blake re- 
cently started in the retail lumber business. 

Seattle—The Mining Timber Co. recently began 
business. 

WISCONSIN. Edgar—The Clover Leaf Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Wausau, opened a yard 
here. 

Rush Lake—The Middleton Lumber & Fuel Co. 
will establish a lumber yard. 


WYOMING. Lingle—The Lingle Lumber Co. re- 
cently began a retail business. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—As a result of the 
heavy rain the big dam at Farrell, Ark., property 
of the Farrell Lumber Co., broke Monday night, 
April 14, and hundreds of acres of farm land were 
flooded. The mill is shut down and can not be oper- 
ated until the dam is rebuilt. The actual damage 
to the dam is said to be several thousand dollars 
but the damage to crops and the loss from shutting 
down the mill have not been estimated. 


FLORIDA. Tarpon Springs—The Tarpon Lumber 
& Supply Co. has had a recent loss by fire. 

ILLINOIS. Monmouth—Fire caused slight dam- 
age in the lumber yard of the McCullough Lumber 
& Coal Co. recently. 

MAINE. Greenville—The mill of the Veneer 
Products Co., manufacturer of veneer and butter 
tubs, was burned recently at a loss of $200,000. 
More than 200 men are thrown out of employment 
as the mill was entirely destroyed. 

Harrington—The steam sawmill of the Green 
Lake Timber Co. on Green Lake was burned at a 
loss of about $5,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Westfield—Fire caused 
damage amounting to several hundred dollars in the 
woodworking plant of J. J. Fuller. 

MISSOURI. Chadwick—The D. J. Landers lum- 
ber yard was damaged to some extent and a large 
quantity of lumber destroyed by fire, supposed to 
be incendiary. 

NEW JERSEY. Jamesburg—The B. D. Davison 
Lumber Co. had a recent fire loss. 

Perth Amboy—Fire destroyed the lumber yard of 
Jens N. Sorenson recently, the loss being estimated 
at about $6,000. 

NEW YORK. ‘Troy—The woodworking plant of 
William E. Martin burned recently, the loss being 
partially covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Morton—The Chesser Lumber 
Co.’s plant was destroyed by fire recently. There 
was no insurance. 

Puyallup—The Brew Manufacturing Co. had a 
fire loss recently. 

WISCONSIN. Ellisville—The sawmill owned by 
Hessel Bros. was burned. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Bodiestown—The sawmill 
of M. B. J. Thibodeau at Avery’s Portage was de- 
stroyed by fire. There was no insurance. 


MEXICO 


CHIHUAHUA. Madera—Fire has destroyed the 
Sawmills, box factory and dry kilns of the $1,000,000 
lumber plant of the Madera Co. (Ltd.). It is 
thought that the fire originated from sparks blown 
from the power house stack into the frame build- 
ings, and as it occurred during the worst wind 
storm this section has known for years, it was im- 
possible to fight it. (The telephone wires were blown 
down shortly after the first news of the fire came 
thru, and it is not known what the total damage 
may be.) 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 16.—The Inter-State Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Louis, consummated a deal a few days 
ago whereby it has taken over a 100-acre tract of 
timberland two and one-half miles north of Shawnee- 
town, Ill. There is said to be much valuable timber 
on the land. 











OsHkOSH, Wis., April 14.—-A. C. McComb, of this 
city, who holds extensive timber lands in Arkansas, 
announces the sale of a 1,000-acre tract of oak and 
hickory in Prairie County, Ark., on the Rock Island 
line to E. M. Arnold, of Wynne, Ark., and Leslie Lay- 
son, of Kensett, Ark,, for $20,000. A new mill will 
be erected at Des Arc to handle this timber. Mr. 
McComb has also sold a 820-acre tract of oak and 
hickory at Kelso, estimated at 2,000,000 feet to the 
Hill & Buzzard Timberland Agency, of Memphis, Tenn., 
for $8,000. This timber will be manufactured at once 
and the lands colonized, it is reported. 


Sr. JoHnsBury, Vt., April 14.—Theodore N. Vail 
has sold 15,000 acres of land hear Groton to the Par- 
ker-Young Co., of Lisbon, N. H., the price being re- 
peste as $50,000. The larger portion of this land is 

eavily timbered. 
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Brownell-Drews 


Lumber Co., Ltd. GUS. DREWS, 
MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L, C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 





GEO, C. FAIRCHILD.......-,.+cccccees Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO .-Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 














Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT—_ 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 





























ff We Saw a Lot of ’Em 


Yay, but we doit with modem facilities. That’sthe 
Wf reason exacting buyers send us their orders for 


N.C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., “arenmpng pe 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas, R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


BEE CYPRESS 
; and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed €> U M 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Our Two Mille 
Cut 125,000 
Feet Daily. 


Timbers 
Flooring 
Dimension 
Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Specialty 








FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Soft Short Let Yellow Pine 











The Cost of of facts and figures. 


By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Timber An interesting exposition 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
(Continued from page 85) 
ing the manufacture of lumber thruout the whole of 
this territory the present output is considerably below 
the volume of inquiry. The convincing manner in 
which buyers are coming into the market is taken as an 
indication that they do not expect any reduction in 
prices. 

Due to the shortage and the inefficiency of labor, 
the gap between cost of production and the selling 
price of lumber is exceedingly scant and in instances 
there is said to be no gap at all. For this reason 
many manufacturers are loath to book much business 
on the present basis and are playing safe in taking 
orders, in the belief that the large demand that will 
manifest itself this year will have an uplifting price 


tendency. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 14.—The tendency of the southern pine mar- 
ket has been to stiffen, and the operators are feeling 
very cheerful over the prospects for even better busi- 
ness. Because of the growing demand for lumber to 
take care of building operations and other needs the 
retailers continue to buy in large quantities. They 
are not yet placing unusually big orders, but the im- 
provement in their trading encourages those with lum- 
ber to sell. 

The export business shows signs of improvement. 
A number of orders are being placed for shipments to 
European countries, also to the West Indies, South 
America and other foreign markets, and the lumber- 
men are expecting this trade to improve steadily. 

Flooring and boards, both Nos. 1 and 2, are espe- 
clally scarce, and southern pine products generally are 
in demand. The oil field demand continues very heavy 
and the home building campaigns are increasing the 
demand for lumber for dwellings. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 14.—Production has been heavier during the 
last week because of the good weather. Some of the 
mills expected to put on night runs about the middle 
of the month, but very few will attempt to increase 
their production at present, as there seems little likeli- 
hood of a plentiful supply of labor for some time. 
Shed and yard stock continue strong. <A few sill 
orders have been out during the last few weeks. Some 
sawn timber schedules are out at good figures. Stocks 
are not accumulating and it is not thought that many 
mills will allow any great amount of stock to accumu- 
late as long as the cost of production remains at the 
present high figure. 

W. F.. Robinson, who had been assistant sales man- 
ager for the Gilchrist-Fordney Co. at Laurel for sev- 
eral years, has severed his connection with the concern 
and accepted a similar place with Krauss Bros, Lum- 
ber Co., New Orleans, La. 

L. L. Clark, who was sales manager for the Brown 
Lumber Co., Hiwannee, Miss., for several years, has 
accepted a place as sales manager and assistant to the 
manager with the Mississippi Soft Pine Co., Canton, 
Miss. 

Work on the new mill of the Gulledge Lumber Co., 
Mendenhall, is being rushed and the plant will be 
ready for operation soon. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


April 14.—The quiet prevailing in the Canadian lum- 
ber trade, particularly of course with regard to the ex- 
port business, is due to the delay in signing the peace 
terms at Paris, according to one lumberman well in- 
formed on the feeling in lumberdom from coast to coast. 
“Things are dead” was the expressive manner in which 
he summed up the situation. ‘Until peace is signed 
and the world looks like settling back to normal busi- 
ness men won't take a chance. Plans they might make 
today would be upset on the morrow.” 

This expert also laid stress on the important effect 
the industrial situation was having in the bringing 
about of this uncertain feeling. Labor, he pointed out, 
demands more money and less hours and its aggressive- 
ness was alarming the bigger business men who had 
been tussling with the labor problem ever since the 
war broke out. It is expected, however, that the new 
industrial investigation commission will do much 
toward ameliorating this unrest, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


April 14.—The lumber trade in Ontario seems to 
have taken a sudden jump out of the cumparatively 
small business of a few weeks ago into an era of most 
encouraging activity. The story with most whole- 
salers now is that trade is several times more active 
than it was a week or two ago. Moreover, there is no 
dificulty in naming the chapter and verse, as the 
improvement is in nearly every line. The local trade 
in Toronto is much more active than it was. Building 
activity is increasing rapidly. Thruout the city, par- 
ticularly in the outlying districts, new houses and 
other buildings are being started. 

The trade thruout the province shows similar im- 
provement. Retailers are sending in orders and in 
most cases they want quick delivery, as their stocks 
are low and the farmers and towns people are coming 
into market for materials. There has been a wonder- 
fully open spring this year and the country roads are 
rounding into shape so that the farmers are able ta 
come to town for their lumber. 

Spruce lath are scarce. One of the largest handlers 
of spruce lath in Canada reports that the price is 
about 25 cents a thousand higher than it was a week 
ago. No. 2 white pine lath are practically off the 
market. No. 1 white pine lath are pretty well sold 
up. There seems to be a fair amount of No. 3 and of 
82-inch mill run white pine lath. The 32-inch show 
a tendency to strengthen and are moving more freely. 

One of the large Toronto wholesalers reports that 
the local market has improved 100 percent at least dur- 


a, 


ing the last two weeks. Another large firm reports 
sales of over a million feet a week to the local trade 
in Ontario. Collections are good and there is very 
little renewing. In short, the general opinion is that 
everything now points to a prosperous year. 

The United Kingdom has been buying considerable 
lumber, but it is still practically impossible to make 
any specific promises of delivery, as almost no space jg 
offering, and the rates for such space as can be found 
are scill very high, being about 360 shillings a stand. 
ard, which works out at about $45 a thousand feet, 

The shingle strike in British Columbia has caused q 
scarcity of British Columbia shingles here. Prices are 
very firm and the demand is strong, 

The Wilson Lumber Co. has opened an office in the 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto. R. 8S. Wilson, 
who conducted the business before the war and de. 
voted his entire time during the last four years to 
war work, has gone back into the business. James 
Leach, formerly with J. G. Cane & Co., Toronto, is now 
with the Wilson Lumber Co, 

C. W. Wilkinson, of the Union Lumber Co., Toronto, 
has returned from an enjoyable visit to the southerg 
States. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., anon 16.—A suit was tried in 
the district court of Allen Parish a few days ago 
that may have a far reaching effect on the tax bys- 
tem of Louisiana. Allen Parish joins Calcasieu on 
the north and Oakdale, in the parish, is the seat of 
the Bowman-lHicks Lumber Co,, one of the largest 
operators in this section. The case to which reference 
is made was that of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co, 
vs. R. E, Oden, tax collector et al. The company 
rendered its assessment in due time and according to 
law, giving valuations to its property in Allen Parish 
under oath. ‘The police jury, acting as a board of 
review, made certain raises in the assessment. The 
company did not protest and decided to let the matter 
go. However, when the assessment reached the State 
board of affairs for review, that board made further 
raises in the valuations amounting to thousands of 
dollars. The company alleges it had no notice of this 
until it came time to pay taxes. Objection was then 
made to the raise on the claim that the books and 
accounts are kept in Kansas City and no credit items 
are kept in Louisiana. ‘The company tendered and 
paid taxes on the valuations it had rendered and 
entered suit to have the raise annulled. ‘This suit 
attacks the whole method of reviewing assessments 
in Louisiana, and assails the powers of the police jury 
and State board of affairs. 








WHITESBURG, Ky., April 14.—The New York Coal 
Lands Co. has instituted legal proceedings against 
hardwood timber and coal land possessions known as 
the “Old Virginia grants” lying in eastern Kentucky, 
largely along the Kentucky, the headwaters of the 
Cumberland and the Big Sandy rivers. The suit will 
be vigorously prosecuted on both sides, the case being 
one of large interests and engaging some of the best 
legal talent. 


Vancouver, B. C., April 14.—-The appeal court in 
this province has reversed a judgment of considerable 
interest to timber men. In the case of Roray vs. 
Nimpkish Lake Logging Co., Messrs. Roray and Yea- 
mans, Vancouver, obtained an award of $35,000 com- 
mission from a jury, in connection with the sale of 
timber lands on Vancouver Island. The company ap- 
pealed and won out. 


Fort SmitH, Ark., April 15.—W. J. Pinson, chief 
deputy of the United States marshal’s office, has 
been appointed by Judge Frank A. Youmans as re 
ceiver for certain properties involved in litigation in- 
stituted by the Government to collect a Judgment of 
$55,000 against R. P. Harris, lumberman, of Wagleton. 





HYMENEAL 


OWENS-SYCK.—A wedding of interest to lum- 
bermen took place at Pikeville, Ky., April 11, when 
Joseph Owens, a young lumberman of Shelbiana, 
Ky., and Miss Alzie Syck were married. After a 
brief honeymoon in Cincinnati and Louisville, the 
young couple will be at home to friends at Shel- 
biana, 

NEVITT-ABBOTT.—George P. Nevitt, Oshkosh, 
Wis., and Miss Jane Abbott, of Clinton, Iowa, were 
married on April 8 in San Francisco. Mr. Nevitt 
is the only son of Charles Nevitt, treasurer of the 
Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh., and a grandson of the 
late Col. George M. Paine. Miss Abbott is a niece 
of Mrs. E. W. Paine, of Oshkosh, and has been at- 
tending school in California. 

HARTLEY-SMITH.—At Everett, Wash., April 9, 
Miss Gretchen Smith was married to David Marston 
Hartley. The groom, who is the second son of Col. 
Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Mills, 
is a well known young lumberman. He attended 
Andover and Yale and is a member of the Delta 
Tau Delta fraternity. He was at Yale when the 
war broke out, and entered the artillery, being re- 
cently discharged with the rank of lieutenant. He 
is a grandson of D. M. Clough, of Everett, head of 
the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., and the Clough- 
Hartley Co., and a former governor of Minnesota. 
The bride, who has received a musical education 
and is gifted with histrionic ability, was until re- 
cently a student at the University of Washington. 
She is a member of the Gamma Phi Beta sorority. 
The ceremony was performed at the Smith home 
by the Rev. Edgar M. Rogers, of Trinity Episcopal 
Church. The young couple will be at home after 
May 20 in a new home built in bungalow fashion, 
at 1118 Rucker Avenue, Everett. 





PERMITS INCREASE OF CARLOAD RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted Fifteenth Section Applt- 
cation 7224, filed by J. H. Glenn, agent, seeking its 
approval for filing of tariffs naming increased carload 
rates on lumber and articles taking the same rates 
from certain points on the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern Railway to western destinations. The com 
mission states that the proposed increases will remove 
unauthorized departures from the fourth section. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 34 


Not only is there the testimony of Building Com- 
missioner Bostrom that Chicago is already on its 
way for the greatest building revival in its history, 
citing building permits as proof, but plenty of 
other evidence that the lumber market is beginning 
to hum was obtainable this week. Many lumber- 
men that had been idle for months were actually 
booking more orders than they had in a long time. 

‘‘Tt looks as if things have started,’’ was the 
word at many offices, ‘‘and the buyers who have 
been waiting for the bottom to drop out of the 
market are in for a big disappointment.’’ Not 
only is lumber for building purposes showing a 
revival after stagnation of months but factory and 
industrial demand is also much better. Prices of 
some lumber have already moved to higher levels 
instead of taking the drop as many had predicted. 
Reports from all producing districts showed or- 
ders on the jump, and indications already are of a 
volume of business this spring and the coming sum- 
mer that will satisfy that type of lumberman that 
it is most difficult to please. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 12 














Lumber Shingles 

1, RAS e rarer scree rar ar 33,771,000 7,397,000 

EEE WW wth ae sine Meese eonen 61,462,000 4,744,000 

PGNGED Siunsven Succes” egelaumann 2,653,000 

eee eee yf i Sires 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 12 

Lumber Shingles 

ME oS sine ne cee pees eee 418,330,000 58,473,000 

OEE naive ee weet wen es 647,420,000 67,947,000 

Bea eer trae 229,090,000 9,474,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 12 

Lumber Shingles 

EEE aic'c oe eip ties: vise em rate 15,674,000 4,041,000 

BENNEE ice ani avuuiere Sao olaefe ne 30,343,000 5,374,000 

WUGTORE 86k os cacao 14,669,000 1,333,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 12 

Lumber Shingles 

1 . CRRRP aa aP areca Sr arte mten aa or" 168,613,000 37,992,000 

DD Geccntsnsesevuerenes 314,785,000 45,956,000 

WOCHOGRE: 0.6.ccccccicnes 146,172,000 7,964,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ending April 16 were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
EE: SEED 4.5.55 6 peRRE Ree ose 2 $3 1,700 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 51 149,275 

5,000 and under 10,000..... 35 213,700 

10,000 and under - 3 8 96,000 

25,000 and under 50,000..... ‘ene SOK eRReES 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 1 55,000 

DOG COU GEO QUEER. ccccccccccuvs 3 700,000 

i) ee eee 100 $ 1,215,675 
Average valuation for week...... vies 12.157 
Totals previous week............ 145 2,805,250 
Average valuation previous week... .... 19,346 
Totals corresponding week 1918... 58 484,650 


Totals to April 16, 1018. ......++. 1,0 
Totals corresponding period 1918.. 519 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 16.—Trade shows an improved de- 
mand for building lumber and the inquiry for fac- 
tory stocks is also much better. The trade now 
expects a rush in demand for all kinds of northern 
pine items and believes that good days are ahead. 


71 13,709,075 
9,690,466 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 14.—Country trade is 
showing improvement every day and there is a big 
demand on many yards for barn and shed material. 
Indications are that retail yards generally are low 
on stock, and there is increased inquiry and whole- 
sale demand. Dry stock is running low in some 
lines and heavy new lumber is being shipped to 
fill in. Low grade stock continues in good demand 
and prices are strong. Building demand in the 
cities is improving steadily. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—The wnite pine trade 
is not showing much improvement, tho prices are 
reported to be well maintained. No large stocks 
are being carried by manufacturing plants or re- 
tailers, but lack of any large amount of activity in 
the building trade restrains them from buying. 
The stocks of low grades are of more than usual 
size at this season, so the lake trade is likely to 
Start off with less impetus than usual. Mill stocks 
are small. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 15.—Wholesalers 
report a decided improvement in business, both 
the volume of orders and inquiries showing material 
increases over a week ago. They believe that con- 
Sumers are convinced that prices will not weaken 
and that it is inadvisable therefore to put off press- 
ing building operations any longer. All grades are 
receiving attention from buyers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 14.—There is evidence of 
more life in the white pine trade and prices are 
fully maintained. Because of the small amount 
of building going on, there is less demand than at 
this season in prewar days but the trade is hope- 
ful of greater activity in the near future. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—Demand for spruce does 
not show much gain, random being the only item in 
active demand. Dimension prices current are: Base, 
$45 to $46; 9-inch, $46 to $47; 10-inch, $47 to $48; 
12-inch, $49 to $50. As random offerings are light, 
prices are getting firmer, quotations being: 2x3, 
2x4, 2x6 and 2x7, $37 to $38; 2x8, $41 to $43; 2x10, 
$45 to $46; 2x12, $47 to $49. No improvement is 
shown in the demand for boards and prices are: 
Covering boards, $38 to $39; matched, clipped, $42 
to $48. Retailers have full stocks and are uninter- 


ested. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, April 16.—Improvement is noticeable with 
all kinds of white cedar products. The post trade, 
which has been getting better for weeks, shows fur- 
ther improvement, while the pole trade is rapidly on 
the mend. White cedar shingles are more in de- 
mand and it would not take much of a building re- 
vival to clean up present shingle stocks. Prices 
are strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn., April 12.—Fencing operations 
are under way on many farms and yards report a 
good post demand, but not many have needed to 
place additional orders to replace stock. Old stocks 
of posts are light, and because of the high cost of 
logging the price level on new stocks will be fully 
up to present quotations. There is some call for 
poles for repair work but this trade continues light. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 16.—Improvement was more 
marked with hardwoods locally this week than with 
any other branch of the trade. The demand was 
better for almost all kinds of hardwoods. Dis- 
tributers expect the sash and door and millwork 
interests to come into the market soon for big 
stocks, as these concerns say that they are doing 
lots of figuring and that if it develops into business 
they will need lumber. As business that has been 
“on paper’ with architects, builders and sash and 
door and millwork concerns for a month is develop- 
ing into actual operations there can be no further 
doubt that hardwoods for interior trim, doors and 
sash will soon be much in demand. Demand from 
the furniture and piano manufacturers continues 
good. Reports reaching Chicago indicate that many 
southern mills are now selling considerable stocks 
for export and are getting from $2 to $4 better than 
they can get for the same stocks in the Chicago 
market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 12.—There is a fair de- 
mand for northern stock from furniture factories, 
and box and crating material continues active. 
Otherwise the market is rather quiet, with some 
occasional business from automobile makers. The 
sash and door demand is light but is improving. 
Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Improved weather 
conditions in the South now permit a resumption of 
operations. Some manufacturers are cutting rough 
stock in the woods with portable plants until it be- 
comes possible to haul the logs to the mills. The 
big demand for hickory continues and ash also is in 
strong demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 15.—The feature of the hard- 
wood market is the demand for ash. With a big 
demand from automobile body manufacturers and a 
searcity of stock in the South ready to come up, the 
market is decidedly firm. Maple and elm have im- 
proved within the last two weeks, a condition also 
attributable to the automobile trade. With the 
prospect for an early revival of export trade, has 
come a demand for thick oak. The upper grades 
of gum also are in improved demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—The feeling in the hard- 
wood trade continues optimistic and the volume of 
business is considerably better than a few weeks 
ago, tho still open to improvement. But buyers 
are taking hold more readily and the number of 
inquiries is large enough to indicate a revival of 
industry, particularly in the furniture trade. Quar- 
tered oak is one of the strongest woods in the list. 


Baltimore, Md., April 14.—While buyers of hard- 
woods confine themselves to meeting immediate re- 
quirements, hoping for lower prices, producers talk 
about advances based on reports from producing 
areas that stocks are very light. The outlook is for 
decided firmness as in addition to fair prospects 
for domestic demand foreign demand shows signs 
of revival. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 14.—Demand for hardwoods 
is increasing and some sales at highly satisfactory 
prices are reported. The market is very firm and a 
general upward trend since April 1 is reported by 
the trade. Buyers, however, seem content with 
filling immediate wants. Ash is especially strong 
and the trade is optimistic. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 15.—Manufacturers of 
vehicles, furniture and musical instruments are 
buying increasing quantities and orders from build- 
ing interests are more numerous. The market for 
oak, ash, gum and hickory is strong and there is a 
call for more walnut and cherry than there is avail- 
able. Mills in eastern territory have increased pro- 
duction to some extent, but bookings in southern 
territory are running ahead of production. 








second to none in 
quality and mill- 
work is the kind 
exacting buyers get 
from Camp. Send 


your future orders to 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 





MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Interior ofSRough Shed. 
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Don’t Overlook 


the Farmers 





They are going to 
do a lot of build- 
ing this year. Get 
closer to them by 
installing a 


Monarch 


Meal and 


Feed Mill 


in your yard. Grind oats, rye, corn, buckwheat, etc. for 
them and while you are grinding sound them out on 
their lumber needs. In this way you can get the inside 
on their building plans. 


A catalog awaits your request. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.ra. 











‘POPULARIZE 


Your Lumber Yard with 








(CARPENTERS, 


: a2 Le Saw 


aig 4 LAMAR. wits 





PHONES 3030 








Li CM Enined Hah n,n 
(| ag 
\ i : 3 
) Bi | a OTe ' \ 
L- we Nail Sack. Rayo 
(~ Make every one of these workers in ™ 


wood a present of a 


Troy Nail Apron 


Circulars and prices on request. 


\ The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co., "ws" 

















Crescent Wire Rope 


All sizes and types of rope for every 
logging requirement. Let us quote 
you on rope and accessories. 


Geo. C. Moon Co. 
Wire Rope for all purposes 
Works: Garwood. New Jersey 

NEW YORK: 124 White Sr. 


CLEVELAND: Rockerecer Bioa, 
SAN FRANCISCO: Rorpn Mitte & Co. 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Paciic GRAND PRIZE 
cone nemenn ream  caeemenemnmanat sete 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 











HK Xk, PEERLESS 
» ileal COTS and CAMP FURNITURE 
Qs 2» Also 

Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons 


Four Factories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 














RETAIL LUMBER be EQUIPMENT 
r . Kerr. 

A new book for retail lumber dealers who want modern 
sheds, warehouses and offices. It helps you choose the t; 

of shed best adapted to your needs —_ illustrates model 
ards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. Size 6x9 
inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on hi on hi ay 

fico, ? ‘paper and durably bound fm cloth. 


OAN LUMBERMAN, 481 So. Dearborn 8t., ‘aiaaes, 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 16.—The improved building situ- 
ation is helping the hemlock trade and the demand 
this week for all kinds of yard stocks was better. 
Stocks in the North are not large and it will not take 
a long period of good business to clean up present 
dry lumber in the North. Prices are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—The hemlock demand 
is not large and is slow to improve. The whole- 
salers in some instances say that competitive woods 
are getting the business, much to the disadvantage 
of hemlock. The latter is holding strong in price, 
since the supplies at the mills are curtailed. Busi- 
ness is a little better than a few weeks ago. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 15.—Demand is 
asserting greater strength and some of the yards 
are beginning to need better supplies to meet the 
requirements of buyers. There has been a particu- 
larly heavy demand for No. 1 stock and this is now 
broken up more than any other grade. Dealers 
who are short on the lengths in greatest demand 
have consignments coming by vessel at the opening 
of navigation and do not expect to lose any business 
because of inability to fill orders right away. 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—Hemlock continues dull. 
No improvement is seen in demand for dimension. 
Prices remain fairly active. Hemlock boards, 10 
to 16 foot, can not be sold for over $38, tho scarce. 


Pittsburgh, April 14.—Hemlock is in strong de- 
mand and prices rule from $1 to $1.50 higher than 
a week ago. The inquiries are more numerous and 
business shows a healthy gain. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 15.—Each week sees an im- 
provement in the hemlock situation. Production 
conditions have continued unfavorable, so that 
there has been little, if any, accumulation of stocks. 
The price situation is strong. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, April 16.—Poplar still has a very good 
trade in the Chicago market and the outlook is 
even better. Prices are strong, while mill reports 
indicate short stocks. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 15.—The improvement in 
the demand for the upper grades of poplar con- 
tinues. The call for the lower grades, however, is 
only fair. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—Poplar is among the 
strongest woods on the list and a fairly good de- 
mand for the better grades prevails. This wood is 
selling at an unusually high price above oak and 
considerably above chestnut, so that wholesalers 
look for some readjustment of prices to occur 
within the near future, tho they appreciate the fact 
that poplar stocks at the mills are light. 


Baltimore, Md., April 14.—Sellers of poplar are 
getting business all the time but never have many 
orders ahead, for altho buyers are willing to pay 
current prices for their immediate requirements 
they decline to order beyond, even at concessions. 
On the whole, however, the movement attains pro- 
portions sufficient to take up the present restricted 
output of the mills. Quotations are being main- 
tained. 





Boston, Mass., April 14.—Poplar is in better de- 
mand, both firsts and seconds in all thicknesses hav- 
ing been sold to manufacturing concerns and retail- 
ers at firm prices. There is also inquiry from abroad 
for poplar boards, Interior finish trade is dull. Inch 
poplar is quoted at $98 to $100. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 15.—Altho production has 
increased, dry stocks have been depleted faster 
than they have been replenished and manufacturers 
are holding a greater proportion of green lumber 
than usual. A quickened demand would see mar- 
ketable stocks disappear or so broken as to make 
business unsatisfactory in the extreme. Factory 
demand keeps up its volume and there is increas- 
ing evidence of a quickening in the building move- 
ment. Prices are very strong. 








Ashland, Ky., April 14.—The demand for poplar 
continues strong with orders making heavy inroads 
into dry stocks. The log supply is light. Prices are 
unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 16.—The fir demand is improving 
in the Chicago market, while mill reports indicate 
that orders are pouring in from everywhere. Fir 
has stiffened in price from $1 to $2 in the last week. 
Western millmen and wholesalers are urging local 
distributers to place their business early if they ex- 
pect to take care of their trade at all, as business is 
beginning to hum out where they make the lumber. 
Spruce is also selling better, while red cedar and 
shingle demand is better. 





Portland, Ore., April 12.—Every indication is of 
improved market conditions and values are stiffen- 
ing. The demand for yard stock is reported uni- 
versally active and offshore business increases as 
vessels become available. The log market is firm 
at $12, $16 and $20. Red cedar shingles are in 
good demand at unusually high prices. The short- 
age is due to the fact that most of the shingle mills 
have been down a considerable time. Pine and 
spruce prices show no change. 


Seattle, Wash., April 12.—Among the fir mills pro- 
duction orders and shipments are tending steadily 





toward normal. There is a good yard trade and a 
considerable quantity of ties has been placed for the 
east coast. The optimism prevalent since the first 
of the year has been intensified by the trend toward 
better business. Manufacturers show it by a gen- 
eral determination not to run their plants at a loss, 





Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Prices continue to 
stiffen here, while demand is increasing and stocks 
are dwindling on the Coast. Dealers are quoting 
Discount 25 and are ranging from 50 cents to $2 
above list on a good many items. Letters received 
from the Coast say last week orders received totaled 
23 percent above production and 16 percent above 
actual shipments of lumber, while Coast wholesalers 
had hundreds of orders that they could not place, 
The mills have advised local agents that mixed car 
orders are much preferred, but that too much of a 
mixture is undesirable. Meantime fir dealers here 
are taking a big volume of business and are warn- 
ing buyers that conditions make it certain that ship- 
ments will be slow. Commons are very scarce and 
supplies of dimension so scattered that it is becom- 
ing more difficult to place orders. There is practi- 
cally nothing in fir in transit. Dealers believe 
there will be a continuous advance in prices unless 
the mills are able greatly to increase production, 
Red cedar supplies are very low and business has 
been curtailed by the difficulty of finding stock de- 
sired. Some buyers are taking spruce finish when 
it is difficult to get other woods. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 16.—The improving building situ- 
ation is already beginning to have its effect on the 
western pine market and business is better for 
stocks needed by the millwork manufacturers. A 
building revival means that shop will be quickly 
cleaned up in the West, as the mills have no heavy 
stocks. Prices are strong. 


Spokane, Wash., April 12.—The volume of orders 
remains practically the same as last week and 
prices are steady. There is every indication of bet- 
ter business in the future. Reports from salesmen 
show that people who are sure to build this year are 
holding off until the last minute in the hopes of a 
drop in prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—While demand for 
western pines is not on a boom basis, there is ap- 
parently about all the business that the mills desire 
to handle, as they report stocks badly broken and 
supplies of some items low. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, April 16.—Yard stock demand is much 
better, while the industrial trade is improving. 
Distributers are confident of a big year in 1919 and 
are laying their plans accordingly. Prices are 
strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., April 12.—The market con- 
tines firm, with a growing demand from the yards. 
Many wooden buildings are being erected and a 
good proportion of redwood is specified. Eastern 
rail business is increasing gradually. There is a 
moderate demand for ties. The redwood shingle 
market is strong and the price of No. 1 has ad- 
vanced 10 cents here. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Business in redwood 
appears not quite so brisk and has become spotty 
and irregular in the Southwest. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—Wholesalers report a 
slight increase in the call for redwood siding, be- 
cause of the improvement in the building trade. 
Prices in this wood are stronger, not only on ac- 
count of the curtailment in production, but because 
of the lack of stocks in red cedar. If the shingle 
demand should show improvement soon it would 
mean a good many more sales of redwood shingles 
than usual. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., April 14.—The following prices for 
North Carolina pine have been obtained f, o. b. 
Norfolk: Four-quarter No. 1 edge, $43 to $45; No. 
2, $39.50 to $42; No. 3, $37.50; box, $29.50 to $32; 
culls, $26.50; red heart, $26; cull red heart, $18.75 
to $20. Six-inch box rough, $33.50. No. 1 8-inch 
rough, $45 to $45.50; No. 2, $42.50 to $43; No. 3, $38 
to $38.50; box, $33.50 to $34; culls, $27; red heart, 
$26.50. No. 1 10-inch, $46 to $46.50; No. 2, $43.50 
to $44.50; No. 3, $38.50 to $39.50; box, $34.50 to pt 
culls, $27.50; red heart, $27. No. 1 12-inch, $47.5 

to $49.50; No. 2, $45 to $46; No. 3, $41 to $43; “a 
$35 to $36; culls, $28.50; red heart, $28. No. 1 5/4 
edge, $46 to $46.50; No. 2, $44; No. 3, $38.50; box, 
$32 to $33; No. 1 6/4 edge, $47.50 to $49; No. 2, 
$45 to $46; No. 3, $39; box, $32 to $33. No. 1 8/4 
edge, $49.50 to $50.50; No. 2, $47.50 to $48.50; 1 
& 2 bark strips, $33.50; box bark strips, $21.50 to 
$24.50. No. 1 6-inch dressed four sides, $49; No. 
2, $46.50; No. 1 8-inch, $50 to $51; No. 2, $47 to 
$47.50; No. 1 10-inch, $51 to $53; No. 2, $48.25 to 
$49; No. 1 12-inch, $54 to $55; No. 2, $49.50 to $50.50. 
No. 1 }§x2%x3-inch rift flooring, $59; No. 2, $54.50 
to $55. No. 1 }%-inch flooring, $45 to $47; No. 2, 
$43.50 to $45; No. 3, $38 to $39; No. 4, $33.50 to $34.50. 
No. 1 %-inch ceiling, $29.50 to $30; No. 2, $28 to 
$29; No. 3, $26 to $26.50; No. 4, $28. No. 1 gs-inch 
ceiling, $30.50 to $32; No. 2, $28.50 to $30; No. 3, 
$26.75 to $27.50; No. 4, $23.75 to $25. No. 1 }}-inch 
partition, $46 to $49; No. 2, $44 to $47.50; No. 3, 
$38.50 to $39.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$38.75 to $40.75. Six-inch roofers, $33.75 to $34.75; 


8-inch, $34.50 to $35.50; 10-inch, $35.50 to $36; 12-inch, 
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$36.50 to $37; 2-inch factory flooring, $32 to $34; 
83-inch factory flooring, $36; pine lath, No. 1, $6; 
No. 2, 


Baltimore, Md., April 14.—Buyers, including both 
box makers and builders, still confine themselves to 
providing for immediate requirements and so the 
movement of North Carolina pine is not impressive. 
Concessions only lead the buyers to look for more. 
Sellers resist any further marking down of quota- 
tions and even contend for advances on the ground 
that recent transactions have not enabled them to 
meet production costs. Receipts during the week 
a light and no additions to stocks on hand were 
made. 





Boston, Mass., April 14. 
little improvement in demand for North Carolina 
pine, business is quiet. The call for rough edge is 
less than was expected, but quotations for 4/4 under 
12-foot are firm at $50 to $51. Roofers are quoted 
at: 1x6, $35 to $37; 1x8, $36 to $38. There have 
been rumors of offerings under $34. Sales are few. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—Prices in shortleaf are 
stiffer in some lines and mills have been advising 
their representatives to go easy on making sales 
of roofers, since a shortage of stock exists. The 
actual sales are not numerous in this territory, but 
the inquiry is more extensive and buyers are not 
as confident that the lumber market is bound to 
take a turn downward. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 16.—Local offices had a different 
atmosphere this week from what they have had 
for a long time. Business is better. There is going 
to be a building revival in Chicago this summer and 
elsewhere and the situation is reflected in southern 
pine offices. Prices remain strong. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—While there still is 
considerable hesitation apparent so far as buyers 
are concerned, while price readjustments are pend- 
ing, the demand for southern pine is becoming 
stronger and prices have stiffened with the in- 
creasing volume of orders. Reports indicate im- 
proving operating conditions at the mills, but in- 
creasing demand absorbs the increased production. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 15.—The demand for south- 
ern pine continues to improve. Some mills are well 
supplied with orders, and the result is that the mar- 
ket is firmer than it has been. Altho dealers are 
inclined to buy for actual needs, that buying is of 
fairly good size. There is an especially good de- 
mand for such items as 6” No, 2 C. M. shiplap and 
2x4 dimension. 





New Orleans, La., April 14.—The recent refusal 
of manufacturers in a local mass meeting to 
enter the price cutting agreement proposed from 
Washington seems to have cured buyers of holding 
off for weaker prices. A weekly statistical com- 
pilation indicates that bookings last week exceeded 
both cut and shipments, tho prices are higher on 
several items in strong demand and relatively small 
supply. The effect of the “build now’”’ campaign is 
more in evidence. The export situation does not 
seem to be changed materially, inquiry ruling 
strong, but the movement is sharply restricted by 
lack of steamer room and available bottoms. 


Baltimore, Md., April 14.—The withdrawals from 
stocks of Georgia pine have at least equalled the 
additions. Sellers firmly resist concessions because 
inducements held out to workmen fail to secure an 
adequate labor supply and costs of production are 
as high as ever. Stocks at mills are light. Labor 
difficulties prevent the users of lumber from getting 
to work so that the inquiry leaves something to be 
desired. 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—Demand for southern 
longleaf shows little improvement. Flooring and 
partition have shown a little gain, altho still slow, 
but prices remain firm at: Flooring, A, $60 to $62; 
B, $54.50 to $58; C, $47.50 to $51; partition, $45.50 
to $46. Mill stocks are still broken. While business 
in roofers is a little better they are in no great de- 
mand. No. 2 common, 1x6, is quoted at $35 to 
$37.50 and there have been sales at the latter price. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—The southern pine mar- 
ket holds firm, with some grades showing an ad- 
vance. The lower grades show little change. A 
gradual increase in the amount of building going on 
has developed and there is more optimism among 
builders as well as lumbermen. Retail purchases 
are generally said to be on a larger scale than a 
few weeks ago and the opinion is not so frequently 
expressed that the lumber market is likely to de- 
cline in the near future. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 15.—Manufacturers believe 
that Government price adjustment is a thing of the 
far future and that with prices left to be regulated 
by supply and demand consumers will abandon their 
waiting attitude. Quotations are stronger and in 
many instances are higher. Dimension has shown a 
fine recovery and is selling 50 cents to $1.50 higher, 
while flooring has improved an average of $1. Sid- 
ing, partition and shiplap have held firm and boards 
are slightly better. Car material is slow because of 
the deadlock at Washington. 


Pittsburgh, April 14. —Conditions are quiet in the 
southern pine market, tho prices are firm with a 
tendency te rise. The weather seems to have an 
effect on demand, bright warm days producing 
orders. The expression of spotted tells the situ- 
ation, however. 








Goldsboro N. C. Pine 





Our Battery of Dry Kilas and Some Goldsboro N, C. Pine 


HIS has been favored building material in the East since the 
days of our Pilgrim Fathers. It’s the lumber that will please 
your customers and every sale will lead to another because 

it is perfectly milled, correctly dried and honestly graded. Try 
us on your next order. 
TELECODE USED 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 
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New Orleans, La., April 14.—Demand continues 
to be rated brisk, recent price advances apparently 


being accepted by the trade. 


The eastern markets 


are still quiet, but retailers in the middle West 
are said to be buying readily to meet their spring 
requirements. Mill stocks are not as a rule well 
assorted, some items of lowers being reported in 
scant supply. Some of the Louisiana mills still 
report trouble from high water in their cypress 


swamps, checking production. 


Chicago, April 16.—The improvement in the build- 
ing situation already affects cypress and there is 
an increased demand for yard stocks. 
tributers were in a much better frame of mind this 


week, and they had reason to be. 
ter and the outlook is great. 


Cypress dis- 


Business is bet- 
Mill stocks are not 


balanced very well and distributers, if trade should 
develop healthily, would find it difficult to place 
their orders. Prices are strong. 


St. Louls, Mo., April 15.—The market for cypress 
remains firm. The mills report that stocks are 
getting in little better shape, altho there still is a 
There is some in- 


scarcity of wide in any grade. 
quiry from the country yards for Nos. 


1 and 2 


common. Local distributers report an improve- 


ment in buying, with more carload orders. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Both yard and fac- 
tory demand show an increase and inquiry is large. 
Better weather has permitted an increased output. 
Prices remain strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—Cypress continues to 
show a good deal of strength in price, particularly 
in the good grades, and stocks are hard to find in 
order to round out complete assortments. In box 
lumber not much activity has prevailed for several 
weeks, but a little improvement has been taking 
place in inquiry. 





Baltimore, Md., April 14.—As builders are unable 
to get anything but a small proportion of their work 
under way the calls on the yards are few and they 
are forced to maintain a waiting attitude. Whole- 
salers have no extensive assortments and retailers’ 
stocks are very light. The delay in demand has 
not unfavorably affected the range of values as 
the outlook for cypress is very promising and the 
mills have so far been able to prevent material 
concessions. Inquiry is restricted to small propor- 
tions. 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—A better demand is re- 
ported, but most of the orders are small. The 
greater part of the trade is with industrial consum- 
ers, but retailers also are ordering. Prices are firm 
at: Ists and 2nds, 4/4, $67 to $70; 5/4 and 6/4, $69 
to $72; 8/4, $80 to $83; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $46.50 to 
$47.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $53 to $56; 8/4, $58 to $61. 





Cincinnati, Ohlo, April 15.—Representatives of 
southern manufacturers report an expansion in 
mill operations, but increased demand is keeping 
stocks below normal. Good buying is reported for 
factory consumption, particularly for those making 
interior trim, boxes or crating, but country demand 
has slackened. Prices are firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, April 16.—Red cedar shingles remain: 
Clears, $4.55; stars, $3.65, Chicago basis. White 
cedars also show no change this week and remain: 
Extras, $4.40; standards, $3.55, and sound butts, 
$2.65, Chicago basis. The shingle market has a 
much better outlook than in a long while. Lath 
also are in better demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 12.—Yards are report- 
ing many small shingle purchases for spring re- 
pairs, and there is considerable demand for barn 
roofing. Wholesale demand is somewhat better 
and buyers are having some difficulty in locating 
stocks at times, as transit supplies are very light. 
Prices are firm and show a tendency to advance. 


Seattle, Wash., April 12.—In red cedar shingles 
clears are strong at $3.25 and stars are holding their 
own at from $2.45 to $2.55. Production continues 
about equal to the demands of the trade. The 
strength of clears and the relative weakness of 
stars is traceable to the facts that cedar logs are 
scarce and that the best product was turned out 
first, leaving second grade quality. This seems to 
explain why the output of clears has not been quite 
equal to requirements, while there has been almost 
a surplus of stars. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—With a strong de- 
mand and light shipments shingles are firm, clears 
remaining at $3.25 with a tendency te move up a 
little higher. Demand for stars is not quite so 
strong, with the probability that there will be an 
advance this week. The demand is keeping the 
transit line small. 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—Owing to an upward 
price tendency retailers are stocking up on lath, 
altho retail trade shows little improvement. Light 
supply keeps shingle quotations firm, but demand is 
no better. The lowest quotation on 1% lath is 
$4.75, but they have made the $5 mark and 1\%- 
inch sell at $4.50 to $4.60. The best white cedar 
shingles go at $5.15, $5.25 and $5.40, clears remain- 
ing firm at $4.75 to $4.90. Altho furring is in little 
demand, prices are maintained at: 2-inch, $37; 3- 
inch, $38. Clapboards do not sell, but prices are 
firm as ever at: Extras, $58 to $60; clears, $56 to 
$58, four-foot. 


Baltimore, Md., April 14.—Inquiry for shingles 
leaves much to be desired but as mill output is cur- 
tailed and stocks here are small there is not any 
danger of congestion. Lath are in better demand 
than shingles and as stocks are not heavy, dealers 
have no difficulty in keeping their supplies moving. 
Dealers expect a large inquiry for lath and are 
making preparations to take care of it. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—Renewed strength is 
being shown in the red cedar shingle market and 
extra clears are now quoted at $4.81, an advance of 
5 cents over last week. Stars are quoted at $3.88. 
Demand is not large, but it is big enough to take 
the few arriving transit cars and some wholesalers 
are unable to fill their orders, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 15.—The scarcity 
of 18-inch shingles at the Coast mills has resulted 
in the withdrawal of price lists from the market by 
a number of manufacturers. There is a stronger 
demand for 16-inch Coast stock and prices have 
jumped 25 cents within the last two weeks. Clears 
of the 16-inch grade are quoted at $4.81 and stars 
at $3.89, local basis. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 15.—Demand for both 
shingles and lath is much below normal, but as 
stocks are also low, prices remain steady, both items 
holding their recent advances, 








